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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
The PROFESSORSHIP of JURISPRUDENCE is 
VACANT, in caneequence of the Resignation of John, Philip 
Green, Esq. LL. B.—Applications for the appointment, and Testi- 
monials, will be received on or before Monday, the 2ith of Sep- 


tember next. ‘ 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
10th July, 1860. 
———— 


7 x 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
The PROFESSORSHIP of BOT! ANY at this College os 
become VACANT at the close of the Soa —— (30th Jul 
by the Resignation of Professor Lindley, Ph.D. pplications fo 
the appointment, and Testimonials, w T be ache on or before 
Mon ay, the 24th 





4 September next. 


. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
10th July, 1869. 


F Nygadabewy SOCIETY.—All Lovers of Early 
Italian Art are invited to inspect the reluesd Wa rewns d 
Lo les from Frescoes by MASACCIO, B. GOZZOLI, PINTU- 
RICCHIV, FRANCIA, FILIPPINO LIPPI, 9 at the Society's 
fon —Prospectuses of a plan for the separate publication of 
each subject may be obtained on application, personally or by 
letter, to Mr. F. Maynanp, pan -Secre' 


ry. 
HN NORTON, 
24, Old Bond-street, W. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
in CONNEXION with the UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
To PROFESSORS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and Others. 
—The Trustees of this College are desirous of receiving Proposals 
from ee SS and willing to undertake the Office of 
PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, to he both Mathe- 
matically and p bat aden Eh taught. ‘The Trustees propose the 
allowance to the Professor of the. yearly salary of 200/., in addi- 
¢ion to a proportion of the Fees to be received from the Students 
attending the Classes of such Professor. The Professor is required 
to devote to the duties of the office so much of his attention as 
may be deemed by the Trustees necessary for the efficient instruc- 
tion of the Students. It is requested that applications may be 
accompanied with testimonials and references, and that each 
Gentleman applyi add will state his age and general qualifications. 
Communtoatons, a1 yi ‘To the Trustees of Owens a 
under cover to Messrs. J. P. Aston & Son, Solicitors, Mancheste 
not later than bey 2th 3. of cule next, will be duly attended ah 
and further information afforded if required. Ir Is PARTICU- 
LARLY REQUESTED THAT APPLICATIONS MAY NOT BE MADE TO THE 


TRUSTEES EHDIVIDUALLY. 
J. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JouN P. ASTON, Secretary, and Solicitor 
Manchester, to the Trustees. 
l1ith June, 1860. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
SESSION 1860-6. 


MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


On by ESD AY, the 4 of OCTOBER next, at Ten o'clock, 

At, EXAMINATION will be held for the MATRICULA- 
TION vot ‘STUDENTS in the FACULTY of ARTS, MEDICINE, 
and LA and in the DEPARTMENTS of CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING and AGRICUL TURE. 

The Examinations for Scholarships will C on Fe ES- 
DAY, the 16th of OcroBer. The C ty have the power of con- 
fering at these Lo er pe TEN SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
of the value of 400. viz. :—Seven in the Faculty of Arts, 
Two in the F Fawalty o of otedicine, and One in the Faculty of Law: 
and FORTY-FI JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. :—Firteen 
in Literature, and Firrgen in Science, of the value of 241. each ; 
§rx in Medicine, Taree in Law, and Two in Civil Engineering, o; 
4 value of 20, each; and Four in Agriculture, of the value of 

Prospectuses, containing full information as to the subjects of 
the Examinations, &c., may be had on — to the Regis- 
trar. By “order of the Presi 

ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


ESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL, WORKSOP, 
NOTTS. Founded in 1834.—In this Establishment the 
arrangements are of a superior order; and young Gentlemen are 
carefully educated and prepared for "the Universities, Military 
Colleges, and all Competitive Examinations, and for Mercantile, 
Engineering, and Agricultural Pursuits. Under the care of 
competent English and Foreign resident Masters, the Pupils 
enjoy the advantages of first-rate English and Continental 
Schools. The Course of Instruction is very comprehensive. The 
Museum, containing collections of mit._rals, pane, birds, ana- 
tomical specimens, mechanical models &c., the School Library, 
the Laboratory, and the Workshop are omplete i in all respects. 
The School is in a most favourable si uation; and, for exercise 
and recreation, there p ate extensive P ‘grounds and a cover 
sapenastaan. The town of Worksop is med for its cleanliness 
= nn il and “thet splendid Parks rounding have a wide 
ebrity. 
a. Prospectuses and other particulars, apply to the Principat, 
above. 


IVERPOOL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS. 


esident. 





Hon. Sec. 








CORK, 











HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
PRINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY, will take place on 
THURSDAY, July 19th, 1860, at the London Tavern, when TOM 
TAYLOR, Esq. will preside. 
STEWARDS. 
Sir S. MORTON PETO, Bart. M.P. 
Rev. J. C. M. BELLEW, 58.0.1. 
J. W. Kaye, Esq. 
, Esq. W. 5. Johnson, bisa 
John Leech, Esq. 
Frederic Ledger, Esq. 
Geo. Wcosravadaia Esq. 
Theodore Martin, Esq. 
Thos. pees Esq. 
Robert Cradock Nichols, Esq. 
G. A. heotalawoods, Esq. 
Henry Stephenson La 


John Bell, Esq. 
William bradbur, 
Shirley Brooks, sq. 
shee a — Esq. 
R. C i 
moore ew. Clement, Esq. 
\ Collingridge, Esq. 
Edward Cou 
Benjamin D. Cousins, E: 
Frederick M. Evans, isq 
ames Holmes, Esq. John G. Stilwell, 
Blanchard Jerrold, Esq. | George Robert Ty ler, Esa. 
Tickets, 208. each, may be hag of 
J. 8S. HODSON, Secretary 
22, Portugal- street, W.C._ W.c. 
ARYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION. — The 
LISTS CLOSE on TUESDAY, July 31, 1860. Facer 
with detailed particulars, forw: rarded - u application to 
Crystal Palace, July, 1860. INSON, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GRAND BAZAAR, 
FANCY FAIR, and CONC ERT, in AID of the wigs of 
the DRAMATIC COLLEGE, SATURDAY } NEXT, Jul 
rrangements on a most extensive scale have been’made a the 
aboy ~ a of which are announced by the Council of the 
Co 


chman, <q 











The Palace will open at 10 o'clock. Admission as usual on 
Saturdays, Half-a-Crown; Children, One Shilling. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Great Fovuntains.— 
The SEVENTH DISPLAY this Season of the Great Foun- 
tains and entire Say of W. eh will take place on WED- 
NESDAY NEXT, July 18, at 5 o’cloc 
This Display will include the Nine Basins of the Upper Series, 
the Water Temples, the Cascades and Grand Waterfalls, the 
Dancin, icles og and the numerous other groups of the great 
Lower ns, comprising many thousands of jets and discharging 
120,000 gallons vc “oma per minute, the centre jets attaining the 
altitude of 234 
Admission, mm Children under twelve, 6d. 


N ENGLISH LADY, residing at Blois, 

would be glad to receive a PUPIL, to bring up with her 

two Daughters; or a SINGLE LADY as Boarder, desirous of 
cheerful & society.— Address M. P., Poste Restante, Blois, France. 


UGBY.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

RUGBY, in a beautiful and ney part of the Country, 

by a married M.A. of Trinity Coll Cambridge, Senior Optime 

and First Classman, who was “exhibitioner of his year at 

Rugby, and whose Books are ty: in that and other good Schools. 

— are now two Vacancies; and there will be more at Christ- 
—Apply to H. L., 71, High- street, Bir ‘i 


ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, &c.—PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION given in 
Surveying, Levelling, Civil Smatnecring, 6 EE a 
D ng, Measuring, Estimating, ae. , in a short Course, on 
Po ag terms, including FIELD WORK, use of _— TRU- 
MENTS, &c. For Prospectuses, apply by letter to A. T., 24, 
Guildford-street, Russell-square, London. 


E REV. PHILIP SMITH, late Head- 
oe of Mill Hill School, RECEIVES a limited number 
of PUP. —The Session begins on the FIRST of AUGUST.— 
Further particulars on ‘application. 
t. James's Lodge, Croydon, Surrey, S. 


UITION.—HACKNEY, CLAPTON, 
STAMFORD-HILL.—A Cambridge M.A., ex jerienced in 
tuition, wishes to MEET WITH a — ‘OUNG BOYS to join a 
Class in which ae Public School Course of Study is adopted.— 
Address X. Y. Z, .» Post-Office, Lower Clapton, N.E 


BP ueAsios ESTABLISHMENT, 

HANOVER, conducted by Miss MARY HODGSKIN, on 
the principle of uniting the excellent Scholastic instruction of 
Germany with the comfort and morals of an English home. The 
number of Pupils is limited. rms, 45 guineas per annum.— 
Further particulars at 16, Claremont-row, Islington, N 


BOARD AND EDUCATION. 


AKFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
KENHE = Zz mar CHESHIRE. 
CIPAL, Dr. MORGAN, 

(Assisted by chem Resident and V isiting Masters 

In this Seco! which is most healthily and Desmsifal’y: situated, 
Young Gentlemen are Prepared for P’ and C 

Life. eee forwarded on applicatio 
B. The house stands within its own srounds of about 3 acres. 























and 








at BIR- 








The Right-Hon. the EARL of SEFTON, Lord Lieut 
of the County. 
Agents. 
London: Mr. James poms, 10, Foley-street, W. 
Dublin: Messrs. Stark Brothers, Lower Sackville-strect. 
Bristol: Mr. John Frost, Clare-street. 

The NEXT ANNUAL ys a ,.* the WORKS of 
LIVING ARTISTS is to be OPENED UGUST. It is re- 
quested that all contributions may be delivered ¢ to the respective 
Agents as early in the month as possible: none can be received 
after the 10th of August. Works which are sent to Liverpool 
direct should be gadressed to the Hon. Secretary, Queen’s Hall, 
Bold-street, and despatched so as to be delivered on the 10th. 

It is particularly requested that care be taken to deliver the 
Several Works to the Society's Agents, or to the Queen’s Hall, as 
considerable trouble and disappointment have been occasioned by 
inattention. — By order. 


RIVATE EDUCATION for the SONS of 

GENTLEMEN, at CHIGWELL HOUSE, Redhill.—The 

Rey. R. PARKINSON, M.A., ghee on some VACANCIES at present 

for Pupils. Terms, from er annum.—Reference to 

three London West-End Reetors, tos a late Secretary of State, and 
other influential persons who have sons at this Establishment. 








HE REV. W. H. HERFORD’S SCHOOL 
for BOYS, at Lancaster, RE-OPENS on FRIDAY, August 
10th.—For Terms, &c. address Rey. W. H. Herrorp, Lancaster. 


HE MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.—Private, for First-class Mercantile Educa. 
tion, will REOPEN July 19, with Scoceamons ton for an increased 
number of BOARDERS. Terms 451., 551. a 
JOHN Y EATS, . LL. D. oa R.G.8 9 Principal. _ 


IAGLE HOUSE, WIMBLEDON, SURREY. 
—The Rev. EDWARD HUNTINGFORD, D.C.L., has 
removed his School from Hammersmith to the above address ; 
where he continues to PREPARE beady for Eton, Winchester, 
Harrow, Rugby, and other Public Schools. 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENS on the 25th of August. 


i ILITARY EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. Piny, 

B.A., 8, Clifton-road, St. John’s Wood, PREPARES CAN- 
DIDATES ‘adie or not) for Woolwich, &c., or for Direct 
Commissions. His great experience as a Tutor, entire devotion 
to the work,and the small number he receives, insure rapid and 
solid progress. He has always passed his Pupils. Terms moderate. 














”.. GRADUATES in MATHEMATICAL 
i) —A VICE-PRINCIPAL is required in the 
TRAINING SCHOOL at Chest A Ch _- 
Apply to the Rev. Artuur Riae, Chest ter. ae ae 


(0) PARENTS and GUARDIANS. — Mr. 


W. J. LINTON, En; r " 
asa VACANCY for & P pneteve on Wood, 85, Hatton-garden, 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED.— 

A Gentleman, classically educated, a French and German 

Scholar, and of long experience in the Newspa er Press, WANTS 

EMPLOYMENT, for part of his time, I N LONDON. Would 

take the Sub- Editorship of a Newspaper = Periodical. are 

class references.—V —W. A 218, § , Southampton-street, | Strand, W.C, 

T° EDITORS and NEWSPAPER PRO. 

PRIETORS.—A GRADUATE of OXFORD, of some stand- 

ing, would be happy to undertake, for a nominal salary, the duties 

of SUB-EDITOR to a Weekly or Daily Paper in London a during 
the ensuing Summer. —Address W. R., 121, Crawford-street, W. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, —The 
ADVERTISER, a Reporter of several years’ experienc 
desires an ENGAGEMENT on a well-established Journal. Is 
verbatim Short-hand Writer, well acquainted with every duty 
connected with a Newspaper, and of good literary ability. The 
highest References from the ae a now fills, and from 
Journals on which he ues reviously held Engagements.— 
Strand W X., peaee of J.G Ir. Lindley, 19, Catherine-street, 


lO aca, —A Gentleman, whose 
Business has so much increased as to require more Capital 
is anxious to meet with ANOTHER who has at his comman 
3,0001.,and would be willing either to 1-4. that Sum as a Loan 
or toj join him as a sleeping Partner. References * be given to 
rst-class London Firms.—Apply, by letter, to A. Y. Z., 8, Holly- 
place, Hampstead, N. W. 


USINESS WANTED.—A Gentleman of 

experience in the Trade and moderate Capital is desirous 

of treating for a Share or Whole of an established BOOK- 

SELLING BUSINESS. — Address 0. 0., Publishers’ Circular 
Office, 47, Ludgate-hill. 


PUBLISHERS.—A Gentleman of Capital 

is desirous of ene the a gm Business, either 

as san or by PUR ply, in the first annee, 
to X. Y. Z., Mr. Lindley’s, 19, Catherine street, Strand, W.C. 


ING LEAR, complete for I1s., bei 
No. XXXIII. of BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHA 
SPEARE. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


RA WING from the ANTIQUE and 

MO LING. on DR TatAl PALACE SCHOOL of 

ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE. Mr. W. K. Shenton’s 

Classes meet on ve ‘and Fridays. Gentlemen's Cie, at 

1a.m.; Ladies’ Class. a The Class-Rooms are private; 

and the whole Collection of Models i is available for the use of the 

Students. zaps brought up as Artists. Special arrangements 

made with Schools. 

Apply_to the Superintendent of the Literary Department, 

Crystal Palace, 8. E. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman 
old Medaliist and Hebrew Prizeman), residing in a 
remarkab .-p! part of Surrey, seven miles from London, 
RECEIVES into his Family a limited number of YOUN 
GENTL EMEN, to prepare them for the Public Schools and the 
Universities. His house is beautifully situate in its own grounds 
of 20 acres.—Ac tress CLericus, B.D., care of Mr. C. H. May, 
28, Clement’s-la..2, Lombard-street, E.C. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Graduate in 
Honours f Cambridge, accustomed to Tuition, residing at 
the West-End « London, PREPARES PUPILS for the i ~4 
Schools, Comp«: itive pxaminations, Universities, &c. 
moderate.—Let: rs A. Z.,at Mr, Booth’s, 307, Regent-street, vv. 


EDUCATION—SEASIDE, 
"IELD HOUSE, MARGATE.— 


OPER educates Young’ Gentlemen for Mercan- 
u pursuits. The course of instruction is com- 
nartment, embracing all the subjects required 

’s Counting-house, or the Middle-class Exami- 

and Cambridge. The subjects are ey 
taught ina ma er the most attractive and best adapted to deve- 
lope the ged own powers, and induce individual bg ht. 
Moral and r ous culture receive the attention due to their 
high LA while the health and domestic comfort of the 
Pupils are objects of unremitting care. Terms moderate. Pro- 
spectuses on application. 


DUCATION.—A Married Clergyman, M.A. 
of Cambios, RECEIVES YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from 
Eight Years of Age, TO ENSTRUCT in Classics, Mathematics, 
and all other Branches of a sound English Education. Modern 
Languages and Accompli oe taught by the first Masters, 
The house, which commodious, and has a 
a situated within a minute’s walk of 
owns, W every acrentegs for exercise and 
recreation. — Ap) i = sirileuinss to the Rev. J. M. T.,7, Rodney- 
place, Clifton. ls prepared for Ps Universities and Army. 
SCHOOL will Ri REUP IN (D.V.) July 


a7 = TFALEAD DADe, who has lived five 
es to tench ITALIAN and . 
practice 4 in FRENCH CONVERS ATION ah 
y try, durin u an ugust.—. ress le Jey 
tr. Boone, 29, New Bond-street, W. claw 


RUSSELS. —An English Protest 
upying an elegant House in the ree OPA 
desires to receive as BOARDERS two or three 0 
to join three Young Ladies now with her, to fi 
tion at a first-class Pensionnat, under eminent 
to board, 60 guineas per annum, payable quarter i 
No Vacations unless desired. The highest refers ,. 
—Address M. J. G., Messra. Sotheran & Willis’ Sally Bat 

street, City, London. 
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0 the “MAN TAGERS “of MUSEUMS, 
EXHIBITIONS, &e. —For immediate SALE, a large 
MODEL (a five years’ labour), showing the Physical Aspect of 
the Gold Regions, the Modes of Working for Gold, and the 
sireet, W. See of Life at the Diggings.—SiLex, 8, Great Coram- 
street, W 


CHOLASTIC. —TW O V ACANCIE S< occur in 

a superior LADY’S ESTABLISHMENT at Kensington, 

where the number of Pupils is limited. Professors eee for all 

Paap) cretion References to Parents of the Pupils. Terms, 

from 3 guineas _ annum.—Address in the first instance, 
by Tettens 5 eo B. G., Post-Office, Amwell-street, Islington, N. 


RIGHTON.—PRIVATE EDUCATION.— 
The CURATE of a Church in Brighton is Geairoas of 
receiving into his House two or more of the SUNS o BLE- 
MEN or GENTLEMEN to prepare for the Public ‘Sahota 
Terms, 80 guineas a upwards, according to nee. ow highest 
references can be given.—Address Cant si H. Treachers, 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers, 1 » North pe a 44 
and 45, East-street, Brighton. 


- 
ESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A Lady, 

34 years of age, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Her attain- 
ments are, Music, Pencil Drawing, French (acquired during a 
long residence in Paris), the Rudiments of Latin, and the usual 
Branches of English Education. Salary, 50/. England or Ger- 
many preferred.—Address M. A. E., 50, Brewer-street, Maidstone, 

ent. 











CHOOL.—ESHER, SURREY.—A limited 
number of the SONS of GENTLEMEN prepared for Eton, 
Harrow, the Public Schools, and Examinations Military and 
Sn Ly seven years old and upwards, by the Rev. CHARLES 
CL. 
the a Charles Clarke proposes to travel during the month of 
— with the Sons of Noblemen or Gentlemen.— For Terms, &c. 
ply as above. 


OUTH DEVON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
HEAVITREE, EXETE! 


At this School a limited number of na LS, the Sons of 
Gentlemen, are JUCATED and PREPARED for the Public 
Soneoles. the Army, Navy, India and Civil Service Examina- 

ions, 

For Prospectuses, with peierenece, 
Argtuur B. Hautioran, L.C.P. FR. 


tree, Exeter. 
YDE, ISLE of WIGHT.—CAMBRIAN 
HOUSE SCHOOL. 


The School offers peculiar advantages in being situated in one 
of the most favourite Watering-places of the South Coast. The 
house is pleasantly and nealSasany ylaced, and is convenient of 
access ; there is good sea-bathing. Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities and Public Schools, the Army and Navy Examina- 
tions, and for the higher Mercantile Professions. A Foreign Pro- 
fessor is attached to the Establishment.— Address Rey. R. K. 
Epw arps, Head Master (Trin. Coll. Camb. ). 





are to the Principal, 
» Regent’s Park, Heavi- 





HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of t 
Nobility, Gent sand yor ll of Schools, hes REGISTER 
of Eng ish an Foreign GOVERNESSES ZACHERS, COM- 
PANIONS, TUTORS, and PROFESSORS. School Property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. No charge to Principals. 


GOVERNESSES, ere AND SCHOOLS, ENGLISH 
ND FOREIGN. 
ESSRS. HEINE & CO. 2, DUKE-STREET, 
ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. , whose knowledge of Ancient 

and “aig Languages, &c. enables them to judge of the compe- 
tency of piesa introduce experienced SNGLISH and 
poREion* ROVE NESSES and TUTORS. They are peat 
for the Principal Schocisi in ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMA 
BELGIUM, and SWITZERLAND, and place Pupils according to 
requirements free of expense. Their ‘ Educational Advertiser’ 
(free for 2d.) contains a large List of Scholastic Transfers. 


HE CIVIL SERVICE AGENCY offers 
ADVICE to GENTLEMEN seeking GOVERNMENT 
APPOINTMENTS ; indicates the sources of Patronage and 
relative desirability for Nominations to the i TH Depart- 
ments.—Address Hunter & Co., 69, Chancery-lane, 











GERMAN LADY, who has her Diploma, 
wishes for a RE-ENG AGEMEN NT as Resident Governess. 
Attainments: Music, German, French, Drawing, and English in 
pao # branches.—Address Miss A. J... 18, Argyle- square, Euston- 


road 

DUCATION in GERMANY. — Lovsatia 

HOU SE, Leipsic, Saxony.—Principal, Dr. D, E, WE NTIG. 

—PUPILS are PREPARED for the Universities, the Military 
Colleges, for Professional and for Mercantile Pursuits, and will 
have the option ot sens Classes at the Modern Gymnasium 
(a College of ene ding), or at the Leipziger Handelsschule (a 
Commercial School of great celeb 5! References to the Parents 
of English Pupils educated by Dr. ¥ ‘entig. Prospectuses or fur- 
ther particulars may be had from Dr. Fatcx Lesauy, 1, Annett’s- 
crescent, N., London. 


ERMAN and DUTCH, through the medium 

of French or English, by Dr. Kiisrr R, late Professor at the 

Royal College of Noorthey ‘and to H.R.H. the Prince of Orange, 

conversationally and grammatically, ~ Schools, Families, and 

Classes.—Curist. Assoc. Lit. Inst., 165, Aldersgate-street and 
55, Guildford-street, W.C. 


. r Ee r 
DUCATIONAL.—A Young GERMAN, 

25 years of age, furnished with very good Testimonials, is 
desirous of obtaining a SITU ON in an Educational Esta- 
blishment as Professor of Musicand German. He is acquainted 
with the Rudiments of the English, French, and Italian Lan- 
guages. Kind treatment and some spare time would be preferred 
to high salary.— Address " oe , care of Mr. Lindley, 19, Catherine- 
street, Strand, London, W. 


YERMAN, French, Ttalian.—9, OLD BOND- 
STREET.—Dr. AL TSC HUL, Author of ‘ First German 
Reading-Book,’ (dedicated to Her Grace the Duchess of Suther- 
land), &. M. Philol. Soc., Prof. Elocution.—TWO LANGUAGES 
TAUGHT in the same lesson, or alternately, on the same Terms 
ag One, at the pupil’s or at his house. Each language spoken in 
his PRIVATE Lessons, and select CLASSES for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. Preparation for all ordinary pursuits of life, the Uni- 
versities, Army, and Civil Service Examinations. 


USH & FERGUSON, Artists and Photo- 
ers, beg respectfully to. invite the NOBILITY and 
gently View their First-Class Portraits in Oil and Water: 


Gallery, 179, Regent-street, W. 




















ENNINGTON AGRICULTURAL and 
Lond CHEMICAL COLLEGE, Lower Kennington-lane, near 
ondon. 
Principal—J. OC. NESBIT, F.G.S. F.C.S. &c. 

Youths intending to become Farmers, Land Stewards, Chemi- 
cal and Manure Manufacturers, or Managers of Mining Property, 
will find the course of Instruction in the College such as to ful y 
qualify them for their respective pursuits. The Terms for Senior 
— ee Students may be known on application to the 

rinci 

PANALYTIC AL AND ASSAY DEPARTMENT. 

Analyses and Assays of every description are promptly and 

accurately executed in the Laboratories of the College. _ 


HE LIFE of TURNER.— Mr. Wauter 


THORNBURY will feel deeply obliged to any Friend of the 
deceased Painter who will furnish him with any hitherto Unpub- 
lished Letters, Notes of Prices, &c., which may be useful for the 
Biography of Turner, ‘ed tobe published. 

5, Furnival’s Inn, E. 


oe 





H 0!’ 


‘HOME AGAIN 
The Original Pictures are ON VIEW, 
Piccadilly. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.-ELEMENTARY 
COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of Geology, Mine- 
ralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; 
also Single Specimens of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils and Recent 
Shells, Geological Maps, Models, Diagrams, Hammers, all the 
Recent Publications, Blowpipes, Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. 
TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand.— Practical Instruction i isgiv en 
in Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 


ICILY.—FOR SALE, at a moderate price, 
TEN BEAUTIFUL DRAWINGS in TEMPERA, by F. 
Zerilli, framed and _—— comprising Views of P; alermo, Syra- 
cuse, Catania and Mount Etna, Messina, &¢.—To be seen at 
Ponzini’s, Carver and Gilder, 22, Hatton- garden. 


\" R. B. H. SMART continues to INSTRUCT 
CLERICAL and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to 
attend pos for English generally, ay to engage for Readings 
— INTRODUCTION to GRA) i} LAR on its TRUE BASIS, 
with "Relation to Logic and Rhetoric,’ price 1s., of all Booksellers. 


—37, Wyndham-street, Bryanstone-square, W. 
W. T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
26, OXFORD-STREET, ¥ 
oO ompetent Assistants only are engaged, ma Apprentices being 
emplo: 


CLIPSE OF THE SUN, Jury 18, 1860.— 
A set of Tinted Glasses to view the above, may be obtained 
post free for Thirty Stamps from Smitu, Beck & Beck, 6, Coleman- 
street, E. 
_N.b. Opera-Glasses fitted with Sun Shades. 


at the Gallery, 191, 














BIBLIOTHECA ELEGANS ET CURIOSA. 


NEW CATALOGUE of an extensive and 

very valuable COLLECTION of CHOICE and RARE 
BOOKS is NOW READY, including Books printed on Vellum, 
Facetiz, Black-letter and Early-printed Books, &c. ; the whole 
in the finest condition, and marked at Low Prices. Sent by post, 
on receipt ofa stam 

Tenam & Bret, 46, New Bond-street, London, W. 
Libraries purchased for cash, and high prices given. 


CARCE, CURIOUS, and INTERESTING 
BOOKS in General Literature, Ancient and Modern, recently 
ee from the best Collections dispersed by Auction in Town 
and Country. Also, a few Sp etters, including three of 
that celebrated ‘statesman, C. J. 
A New Catalogue ready’ this ay, gratis and post free for one 


stamp. 
BOOKS BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY. 
_ oJ. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 








Just published, gratis and post free, 


IDS for BOOK-BUYERS and READERS, 
by means of which a very considerable saving may be 
effected in the purchase of Books. 
Beuui, Hunton & Co. 19, ae -street, Cavendish-square, 
ondon, 





O BOOK-BUYERS.—W. HEATH’S LIST 

of recent Additions to his extensive Stock of STANDARD 

BOOKS, second-hand, but in first-rate condition, and cheap. 

No. 4, for 1860, on receipt of a stamp for postage.—497, Oxford- 
street, London. 


RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR ENGRAVINGS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, AND CHEAP RELIGIOUS PRINTS FOR THE 
SCHOOL AND COTTAGE. 


Just issued, 
COMPLETE and EXTENSIVE CATA- 


LOGUE, omaprising the most recent Publications, of 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN ENGRAVINGS, Fac-similes of 
Water-colour Drawings, Photographs, and Cheap Religious Pub- 
lications. Sent a LH post, on receipt of one postage-stamp. 

H. Hearine (late Hering & Remington), Printseller and Pub- 
lisher, Uhotograier ‘and Picture-frame’ Maker, 137, Regent- 
street, London, V 





Just received, price 28. ‘6d. post free, 
ATALOGUE de MANUSCRITS ANCTENS 
et de LIV RES imprimés, reli¢és en maroquin, en vente, au 
prix marqués, A la Librairie TROSS, A PARIS. With 10 Fac 
similes of Manuscripts. 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of the 


choicest description are taken by the 
CITY OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY, 


CHEAPSIDE, f. 

__ One door West of | Bread: street. Prices : frém Half-a- Crown. 
MAYA.’ Ss PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224 and 226, REGENT-STREET. 

Photographs, Stereoscopes, and Daguerreotypes 
Taken Daily. 

“Mr. Mayall stands supreme in Portraits, and is unrivalled 
for breadth, manner, and finish. Either from the character of 
his sitters, or the taste of his composition, his portraits appear 
mene dignified, self-possessed, and aristocratic, than those of any 
other photograp o__ Ath 








TWICKENHAM HOUSE, S.W.— 
Dr. DIAMOND (nine are Su erintendent i, the Femaj 
Department of the SURREY COUNTY AS arranged 
e above commodious eaienan with ite poet a Growmangel 
the reception of Ladies mentally afflicted, who will be under wt 
immediate Superintendence, and reside with his Fami iy. <3 


OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK oF OF 
paroert, peetab lished A.D. 1844), No. 3. Pe Baath 
London, S.W.—The WARRANTS for the HAL 
INTEREST, at "ae rate of 5 per cent. per qunum, - ‘4 
Accounts, to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and Payable 
daily, between the hours of 10 and 4. 
July 10th, 1860. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Prospectuses | and Forms sent free on application. 


‘ ————$__.. 
HE TIMES, 1791, 2, 4, 5; Star, 1793 ; Times, 
October, 1813, "to end of 1826, price 151. ; Economist, 1846 ty 
end of 1854, bound with, Index, price 6l. 68. ; the London Journal 
September, 1722, to April, 1725, recording the exploits, trial, and 
execution of Jack Sheppard, trial of Jonathan Wild, &c. » Price 3, 
bound ; the London Gazette, 1665 to end of 1858, Index complete: 
100 London New spapers of seven different titles, November ani 
December, 1728, price 2l.; the London Chronicle, 4to. 1757 to ena 
of 1762, and 1788 to end of 1800, wanting 1791, &c., bound with 
Index, 25 vols. price 12/.—Apply to Mr. Deacoyx, ‘Newspaper Agent, 
154, Leadenhall-street. 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


HE RELIEF of LUCKNOW.—Mr. T. J, 
BARKER'S great PICTURE (18 feet by 12 feet), painted 
—: hae. is NOW ON VIEW at the Lucknow Gal ery, 5, 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, together with the new Portraits, just 
completed, of the late Sir Henry Havelock, Bart., and Sir James 
Outram, Bart.—Admission by Card, or 6d. eac 
All Cards issued available antil: close of Exhibition. 


ERUSALEM.—TWO GRAND PICTURES 
by SELOUS, each 12 ft. by 8 ft., containin, a than two 
hundred especial points of interest 1. Jerusalem in her G iran: 
deur, a.p. 33, with Christ’s Triumphant Entry into the Holy City, 
2. Jerusalem in her Fall, as now viewed from the — of Olives, 
The above Pictures are NOW ON VIEW at Messrs. 
ward & Leggatt’s, 79, Cornhill. 
o'clock, Free. 


INE-ART UNION.—Second Year’s Sub- 
scription, 1860-61.— I gat er Fine-Art Distribution.— 
Limited to 5,000 Subscribers.— of Five Masterpieces of 
our greatest national Painter, St § in the chore est style 
of Line Engraving (the proofs of which were published at 4 
guineas), will be given for One Guinea to every poy of this 
year's Fine-Art Union. It is confidently asserted that the mag- 
nificent Engravings distributed this year will, after the List is 
closed, be found to represent triple the amount subscri » while 
the contrasted advantages over all other Art-Union Societies, in 
thus giving five grand works, each worth more than the amount 
of subscription, is too evident to need remark. Detailed Prospec- 
tuses on application to PAUL JERRARD & SON, Fine-Art 
Gallery, London, 170, Fleet-street. 


yXHIBITION of CHOICEST ENGRAY- 
INGS and CHROMOTYPES, including all ever published, 
at nominal prices, and first-class Frames at wholesale prices.— 
Gentlemen furnishing their walls may select from the largest 
gallery in England, where will be found more than 10,000 framed 
and unframed ENGRAVINGS, by Landseer, Turner, and others, 
at unheard-of reductions. Frames of every description, suited to 
the above, at wholesale prices. Shippers and exporters supplied. 
An Illustrated Guide to Fine-Art Furnishing, of 2,000 Works, 
forwarded on receipt of 2d. stamps.—PAUL J RRARD & SON, 
Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street. 


THE FIRST SHOT AT WIMBLEDON. 
DEDICATED TO THE VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS OF 
THE UNITED —— NGDOM. 

Price One Shilling, now ready, a beautiful and correct Print of 


HE MAJESTY FIRING the FIRST 
RIFLE-SHOT at W yg tN Lithographed in the 
best style by Maclure & Co., from a Drawing, taken on the spot, 
by one of the Members of the London Scottish Rifie Corps. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, B.C. 


HOTOGRAPHIC ‘CARTES de Vinee 

—Lilliputian Photographs taken as in Paris at W. 

QUIN’S Photographic Rooms, 51, Oxford-stteet (four £s City- 
wards from Berners-street), at 108. PER DOZEN. 


R. J.G. BARRABLE, PHOTOGRAPHER. 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS on Paper for Half-a-Crown. 

SIX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6d. = go by Post. 

THE 10s. 6d. MINIATURE. rfect Photograph on Paper, 
tinted by Miniature-Painters ahae nowledged talent—a deiicate 
process, which, without altering the unerring ee of the sun’s 
pencil, gives the charm of colour and reality of life. 

___ 244, REGENT-STREET.—Entrance, Tenn the corner. 


SHELLS AND FOSSILS. 
RITISH SHELLS.—Mr. R. DAMON, of 


WEY MOUTH, supplies single Specimens or named Col- 

lections. Priced Catalogue sent for 4d. 

FOREIGN SHELLS.—A large Stock received direct from 
Foreign Correspondents, 

FOSSILS.—An extensive Stock, from every etl 
Geological Collections at prices ranging from 2. to 5 

Catalogue of British Shells, new Edition, 8vo. 1. “Labels for 
ditto, ke &e. See Printed List sent with above. 


OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in a few 
days you will receive a correct copy of your Armorial Bearings. 
Plain Sketch, 3s. ; in Heraldic Colours, with written description, 
68.; Large Size, 128. Family Pedigrees, with original grant of Arms 
to whom and when granted, the origin of the name, all trace 
from authentic records. Fee,2Guineas. An Index, containing the 
Names of nearly all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted 
from the British Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ College, 
&c. &e. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 38. 6d., post 
free.—By T. CU LLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on Heraldry at 
the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. 
Martin’s-lane, London, W.C, ime Heraldic Colours for Servants’ 
Liveries, 53. 
A RMS, CRESTS, &c. Engraved in the Best 
Sty re. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel Die, 6s. Ini- 
tials, 1s. bd. per letter. Book Plate, Engraved with Arms, 108.; 
or Crest, Postage and Registered Letter, 1s. extra,—T. CUL- 
LETON, “Heraldic Engraver by appointment to the weed, 2, 
Cranbourn- street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


OLID GOLD RING (18 Carat, Hall Marked), 
Rogeret with Crest, 428.; Large Size, for Arms, 753. On 
eceipt of P.O. Order the sizes Pg be sent to select from of 

TCU LLET ON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, cormer ‘0 

St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 
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E TURKISH BATH, ScHaR.LoT-8TREET, 
PALACE-STREET, PIMLICO, near Buckingham Gate, is 
OPEN to the PUBLIC daily (Sunday excepted), from 7 a.m. till 
9PM. 


YDROPATHY.— The BEULAH-SPA 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood 
replete with every comfort, within twenty minutes’ walk of 
the Crystal Palace, is open for the reception of Patients and 
Visitors. The latter can have all the acrautnges, if desired, ofa 
wate Residence. Terms and particulars of Dr. RitTERBANDT, 
fp. the Resident Physician. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK 
HYDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, near RICHMOND, 
Surrey.—This Establishment is NOW OPEN for the RECEP- 
TION of PATIENTS, under the superintendence of the present 
rietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin., Author of 
*Hydropathy ; or, Hygienic Medicine,’ 2nd edit., John Churchill, 
New Burlington-street. —Applications to be made of the Secretary, 
Mr. J. Kine 











CHRISTIAN FINE ARTS. 


USSELDORF SOCIETY’S ENGRAVINGS 
of SACRED and LEGENDARY SUBJECTS. 

Joux Purip, Publisher, Exporter, &c., Member of the Diissel- 
dorf Society for Promoting Good Religious Prints, and the 
Society's Agent for Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, 
7, Orchard-street, Portman-square, Ww. 

Printsellers and Booksellers supplied at Continental Wholesale 
Prices. 


“QOCIETA ARTISTICA” of FLORENCE. 

WO —The beautiful PUBLICATIONS of this Society, after 
Beato Angelico de Fiesole and other celebrated ancient Italian 
Masters, are ON SALE at Mr. PHILP’S Establishment for 
Promoting Christian Fine Arts after the Italian, German, and 
Flemish Artists, Ancient and Modern, 7, Orchard-street, Port- 
man-square, W. 





TEEVENS’S EDITION of SHAKSPEARE, 

in 22 Monuaias, OOPaEiene, 00 be SOLD for Eight Guineas ; also, 

other Uld and Rare Works.—Application, by letter, to Liner, 
Post-Office, Islington, N. 


HAKSPEARE.—A full-length, life-size 
PORTRAIT of the POET seated in his Study, of an early 
date, brilliant in colour, and in a fine state of “eet 
Supposed to be the only full-length known.—Apply at 12, Sr. 
JAMES’S-PLACE, St. James's. 


y HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to Literary Minds, Public 
Characters, and Persons of Benevolent Intentions.—An imme- 
diate answer to the pnauiry may be obtained on Sgr to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. R. B. is enabled 
to execute every soy een of Printing on very advantageous 
terms, his Office being furnished with a large and choice assort- 
ment of Types, Steam-Printing Machines, Hydraulicand other 
Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A 
Specimen Book of Types, and information for Authors, sent on 
application by . 
RicuarD BaRkeEtTT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


E AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIP- 
TIVE LIST, 128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14stamps.—Apply 
direct to W. Atrorp Luiovp, Portland-road, London, W. 
HONETIC SHORTHAND or PHONO- 
GRAPHY.—A thorough knowledge of this Art guaranteed 


by Mr. F. PITMAN in one course of lessons, for a Guinea, by 
post or personeily ; or in Mr. Pitman’s Classes, 7s. 6d. 

















itman, 20, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


SPECIALITE de GLACES FRANCAISES 


et BELGES.— THOMAS & CO., PLATE-GLASS FAC- 
TORS and MANUFACTURERS of PICTURE and _ other 
ORNAMENTAL FRAMES, CORNICES, GIRANDOLES, &c. 
from the latest Designs. GUARA PAINTINGS by Mo- 
dern and Old Masters always ON SALE.—Old Paintings carefully 
restored. 386, EUSTON-ROAD, opposite Fitzroy-square. 


OOKBINDING.—Booxsinpine executed in 
the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, GROLIER, and 
ILLUMINATED,—in every style of superior finish, by English 
and Foreign workmen.—JosEPH reaper ie aay and Foreign 
Bookbinder, 30, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, price 1s. ; per post, 18. 2d. 


RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY on GLASS 
& and PAPER; containing Simple Directions for the Produc- 
tion of Portraits and Views by the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, 
Waxed-Paper, and Positive-Paper Processes ; also Papers on the 
Method of taking Stereoscopic Pictures, the Colouring of Photo- 
Scape, end on Failures, their Causes,and Remedies. By CHAS, 


Published by Bland & Co. Photographic Instrument Makers to 
the Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


LFOXARD & CO. Boox-TrapE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit consignments of 
Books and other Literary Property, either for their regular Sales 
during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 


August. Refer to— - 
Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


0 PERSONS SEEKING A FIRST-CLASS 

_ BUSINESS.—Mr. PAGE is directed to SELL a MANU- 
FACTURING TRADE, connected with the Fine Arts, esta- 
blished half a century, yielding a profit of 8007. per annum, and 
can be considerably increased. From 2,0001. to 3,000l. required, and 
a liberal arrangement made as to purchase-money.—Apply to Mr. 
Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 24, Coleman-street, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO., Advertising Agents, 
7 o Proprietors of the Newspaper Press Directory, are PRE- 
PARED to OPEN ACCOUNTS, on favourable terms, with 
London or Provincial Publishers, Societies, Public Companies, 
&c.—12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 
 EWSPAPER FOR SALE.—C. MITCHELL 
‘ & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE OF a Weekly Metro- 
Politan PAPER, possessing a fair circulation and con- 
Rexion among Advertisers. A Gentleman having influence 
With Advertisers, and who could devote his time to more 
fully developing the business portion of the paper, would find this 
# desirable speculation. Amount required for Copyright and 
mritie, 2502.—Apply to C. Mircnett & Co., Agents for the Sale and 
sera ef Newspaper Property, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
» B.C, 























EWSPAPER WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
—C. MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to treat for the 
PURCHASE of the Copyright and Plant of a well-established 
Conservative or moderate Liberal Provincial Ni sper. Par- 
ticulars, which will be received in confidence, to be addressed to 
C. Mitcaett & Co., Agents for the Saleand Transfer of News- 
aper Property, Newspaper Press Directory Office, 12 and 13, Red 
ion-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 








Sales by Auction 
Miscellaneous Books, Law Library, &c. 


ME: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 
lane, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, July 19 and 20, at half-past 
12, a COLLECTION of BOOKS, in Divinity, History, Classics, 
Poetry, Medicine and Surgery, Botany, Natural History, Agri- 
culture, Sporting, and Miscellaneous Literature, French and 
Italian Works, Books in the Hebrew and other Languages, and a 
small Law Library of Chancery Reports, a good Series of the Old 
Reporters, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catal had. 
2 Fol, 


“Valuable Microscopes, Astr T pes, Photogra- 
phic Apparatus, and Miscellaneous Articles. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, July 20, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, a Collection 
of VALUABLE PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU MENTS, consist- 
ing of powerful Oxy-hydrogen and other Microscopes, Astrono- 
mical Telescopes by Dollond, Cameras, Stereoscopic Slides, Elec- 
trical Machines, Air-Pumps, Azimuth Compass, Opera-Glasses, 
capital Flute and other Music, Breech-loading Rifle, Paintings, 
South Sea Weapons, Antiquities, Coins, two small Collections of 
Minerals, Dried Plants, and various Natural History Speci- 
mens, &c. 
May be viewed on the day prior and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had ; if for the country, by inclosing two stamps. 


Mr. MARSON’S Valuable Collection of Choice Engravings. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.,on TUES- 
DAY, July 17, atl o'clock precisely, 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION of MODERN ENGRAVINGS, 
the P y of T. F. MARSON, Esq 


removing to the Country; including The Magdalen after Murillo, 
by Morghen—The Magdalen, and Marriage of the Virgin, by 
Longhi—The Spasimo, and Descent from the Cross, by Toschi— 
The Assumption, after Titian, by Schiavone—The Sibyls, Helio- 
dorus and Attila, by Perfetti—others after Raffaelle, by Desnoyers, 
Garavaglia, Forster, and other celebrated Engravers, all choice 
proofs—The Kemble Family, after Harlowe, artist’s proof—Ori- 
ginal Drawings by Westall—Engravings by Bartolozzi—various 
after Turner—proofs from the England and Wales, and Rogers's 
Poems—others after Stothard, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
two stamps. 
The Valuable and Important Libraries of LANCELOT 

HOLLAND, Esq., and of his Brother, HENRY HOL- 

LAND, Esq., deceased. 

ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Propert; 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on 
— July 23, and Six following days, at 1 o'clock pre- 

cisely, 
The VALUABLE and IMPORTANT LIBRARIES of 
LANCELOT HOLLAND, Esa., 
of Langley Farm, Beckenham; and of his Brother, 
HENRY HOLLAND, Esqa., 
of Monti 1 both d; 




















are, 
comprising rare versions of the Holy Scriptures, including 
Biblia Graca, printed by Aldus, 1518, first edition — Biblia 
Sacra Latina, 1472, the first edition which contains the date 
— Biblia Germanica, 1534, the first edition of Luther’s com- 
plete version—Byble, in Englyshe, 1540, being the first edition of 
Cranmer—another version, by Cuthbert Tonstal and Nicolas 
Heath, 1541—another edition, by Thomas Matthews, 1551—and the 
rare edition printed by Hester, 1550—The Boke of the Eneydos of 
Virgil, printed Pe Caxton, 1490—First and Second Folio Editions 
of the Works of Shakespeare—the Editiones Principes of Homer 
and Plato, and other rare Classics—Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, 5 vols., and various works of Historical and Antiquarian 
interest—Early Voyages and Travels, including Purchas is Pil- 
grimes, 5 vols. a very large copy, and many other books of distin- 
guished rarity—magnificent Galleries and other Books of Prints, 
most of the best Standard Works in English Literature, and a few 
very interesting Manuscripts, the whole in very choice condition. 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had on receipt 
of twelve stamps. 





PORTSMOUTH. 
Literary and Philosophical Institution. 


ARVIN & KING beg to announce the 
receipt of Instructions to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
Premises, St. Mary-street, Portsmouth, on TUESDAY, July 17, 
and following day, commencing each day at 12 o'clock precisely, 
the whole of the valuable 


LIBRARY of about 4,000 VOLUMES, 
containing Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 15 vols.—Annual Register, 
45 vols.—Calendarium Inquisitorium, 3 vols. folio—Catalogue of 
the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum, 4 vols. folio— 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, 4 vols. 4to.—Doomsday Book, 4 vols. 
folio—Edinburgh Review, 33 vols.—Burrowes’s Modern Encyclo- 

sedia, 13 vols.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 82 vols.—Buckland’s Geo- 
ogy and Mineralogy, 2 vols —Parliamentary History of England, 
8 vols.—Wood’s Testaceologicus Index, 2 vols.— Lewis’s Topogra- 
phical Dictionary of England, 4 vols,—Chateaubriand’s Travels, 2 
vols.—Mon‘ uieu’s Works, 3 vols.—Insecta Britannica, Gray's 
Genera of Birds, in 3 vols. folio, with many beautifully coloured 
Plates; together with the entire contents of the valuable 

MUSEUM, 

comprising several choice specimens of Ornithology, many rare 
Fossils and Shells, several Subjects of Natural History, including 
Two-headed Lamb, Case of East India produce, Native Produc- 
tions of the Western Archipelago, pair of 24-inch Globes, valuable 
piece of Carving, suitable for a public hall, reputed by Grinling 
Gibbons; rare specimens of Ornithology and Entomology, two 
Canoes, curious Indian Implements of War, Portfolio of Oriental 
Drawiugs, an elaborately-executed life-size Anatomical Model of 
the Human Frame, disclosing the circulation of the blood, in 
case; the well-arranged fittings of Library and Museum, includ- 
ing expensive Scientific Apparatus, handsome Chandeliers, 20- 
light Meter, Gas-fittings and Piping, many excellent Glass Cases, 
several sets of Shelving, Tables, Chairs, &c. . 

The whole will be on view the day preceding and mornings of 
sale; and Catalogues (6d. each) may be obtained of the Auction- 
eers, Queen-street, Portsea. 


Valuable Books, including the LIBRARY of T. @. 
KENYON, Esq., who is leaving England. 


QOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
Day’ NEXT, god. three follows 2 * PEC! TUBE 
» an ree following days, 
BOOKS; including an important Selection eo - 
SCIENTIFIC, ARCHETSOTUBAS, and ILLUSTRATED 
Works in the Oriental Lan es — Spanish. rtugu: 
French Books. Among which are -— oe 
In Foxto:—Owen Jones's Alhambra,2 vols. large - 
Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, 2 a A. F pean 
and Crowther’s Churches of the Middle Ages, 2 vols —Architectura 
Ecclesiastica ondini, large paper—Shaw’s Architectural Sketches 
from the Continent, large and thick paper—Pyne’s Lake Scenery 
of England, large paper—The Builder, from its commencement 
to 1858, complete, half calf—The Mining Journal to 1857—John- 
ston’s Physical Atlas—Dr. Thomas Goodwin’s Works, 5 vols. calf 
—Seldeni Opera Omnia, edidit D. Wilkins, 3 vols. large paper, calf. 
In Quarto :— Sydenham and Paylor 5 vols. 
tionary, 3 vols. calf—Maps of 
nowledge, coloured, 
2 vols. calf—Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of England, 
&e., last editions, 9 vols.—Knight’s English Cedepertio, 14 vols.— 
Brees’s Railway Practice, 5 vols—Pugin’s Examples of Gothic 
Architecture, 3 vols, and other Works by the same Author—Pyne’s 
History of the Royal Resid 3 vols.—K Cuvres 
Completes, 18 vols. vellum paper. 
In Octavo:—Pictorial Shakspere, 8 vols, half morocco—Penn; 
Tagazine, compl f—Ch 's's Journal to 1858, 30 vols. 
—Pictorial Bible, 3 vols. morocco—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.—The 
oe ay te sy lopeedia of 1 Engineeri 
rangaise, 4 vols.—Cresy’s Encyclo ia of Civil Enginee — 
Mushet’s Papers on Iron and Btee —Loudon’s Encye opesdia of 
Plants, of Gardening, and various other Works—Macaulay’s Eng- 
land, 4 vols.— Retrospective Keview, 11 vols.—Soames’s History of 
the Reformation, 4 vols. calf extra—Cranmer’s Remains, 4 vols. 
calf extra—Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, 9 vols.—Beveridge’s 
Works, 9 vols. calf extra—Rev. John Owen’s Works, 21 vols.— 
Hawker’s Commentary, 9 vols. calf. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PRINTING MATERIALS, 


FOR SALE, BY PUBLIC AUCTION, 
Unless previously disposed of by Private Bargain. 














HE COPYRIGHT of the following GLAS. 
GOW NEWSPAPERS, together with the PRINTING 
PLANT, &c. belonging to the Sequest: Estate of ROBERT 
_- N, Newspaper Proprietor, Printer, and Publisher in 
aSgow : 


I. 

‘THE GLASGOW SENTINEL.’—This paper 
has been established for Ten Years, and circulates extensively in 
Glasgow and the parroundiog istricts. It is ultra-Liberal in its 
Political Principles,and in the manner of theiradvocacy clear and 
decided. It is recognized over Scotland as the organ of the more 

iberal section of the middle and the more intelligent portion of 
the working classes, and from the confidence reposed in it by its 
subscribers, the sale is less fluctuating than that of any weekl 
paper in the country. It also commands a large and respectable 
class of Advertisemen The Sentinel is a Double Sheet, same size 
as the London Jimes, and is published every Saturday, price 24d. 


II. 

‘THE GLASGOW TIMES.’—This paper is 

blished every Wednesday Morning. Its Political Principles are 
Liberal, and its general tone Independent. A considerable portion 
of each publication is devoted to General Literature and Tales; 
and, as a mid-week paper, it has a good circulation and a fair share 
of Advertisements, It is a Single Sheet, with four pages of six 
columns each.—Price 1d. 


Ii. 
‘THE PENNY POST.’—This paper has been 
established upwards of Four Years, and has t argest Circula- 
tion of any paper in Sotiand. It embraces both Literature and 
Politics, contains the News of the Week, with Leaders on the 
general Topics of the Day, as well as ably-written Tales of Fiction, 
features which have secured for it its unrivalled circulation. It is 
one of the very best mediums for ordinary trade announcements, 
and hence its advertising connexion pectable and extensi 
Size same as The Glasgow Times. 

ese Journals are most desirable investments, and are at pre- 
sent yielding a liberal return, which, with care and attention, 
might be greatly i d, as their circulation an rtising 
connexion might easily be improved. 


Iv. 

The PRINTING PLANT, including One 
Double Cylinder and One Binge Cylinder Printing by hed 
Brown), as good as new, Hand-Presses, Types, and whole F \- 
ture and Fittings of the Newspaper Offices; and 


JOB-PRINTING BUSINESS, 
conform to inventory in the hands of the Trustee. As also the 
Lease of the Printing and Publishing Premises. __ 

The Trustee on the Estate is prepared to exhibit inventories, 

ow inspection of the Busi oks, and give every informa- 
tion to intending purchasers. He will also receive, up till the 
2ist day of July next, Written Offers for a Private Purchase of 
the whole N pap ant, Busi and Lease. In the event 
however, of a Private Sale not being concluded on or before t 
date, the whole will be exposed for SALE, by PUBLIO AUC- 
TION, in one Lot, within the CROW HOTEL. George-square, 
Giamnow. on TUESDAY, the 3ist day of July next, at one 
o'clock P.M. 

The present Proprietor would prefer to retainashare. 

For further particulars apply to Mr. ALexanperR WYLIE, 
Accountant, 68, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, Trustee on the 
Estate; James M‘Bripe, Writer, 97, West George-street, there; or 

P. BURN & CO., Auctioneers, 
9, Exchange-place, there. 




















_Glasgow, 29th Tune, 1860. 


Important and Valuable Stock of Music Plates of Messrs. 
Wessell & Co., retiring from Business. 


JL ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their new and very spacious Premises, 47, Leicester-square, 
W.C. (formerly the Western Literary Institution), on MON AY, 
July 23, and following days, the very important valuable STOCK 
of ENGRAVED MUSIC PLATES (upwards of 63,000), with 
their Copyrights, of Messrs. WESSELL & CO., of Hanover- 
square, retiring from Business; comprising the most popw 
Compositions of esteemed Modern Authors, English and Foreign, 
including those of Beethoven, Beyer, Bosisio, Cramer, Czerny, 
Chopin, Clinton, Ettling, Heller, Henselt, Hummel, Jullien, 
Kummer, Koenig, Kucken, Kuhlan, Kullak, Lemoine, Labitzky, 
Lanner, Liszt, Lamotte, Lindpaintner, Mendelssohn, Mayer, 
Marschner, Musard, Mayseder, Molique, Oberthiir, Reissiger, 
Romberg, Schulhoff, Strauss, Schubert, Weber, W allerstein, an 
others, including the most popular Arrangements, Vocal and in- 








8 en f 2 
Catalogues are now ready, and will be sent on receipt of four 
stamps. 
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Sales by Auction 
The Highly Important Library, including the Collection of 
the late E. A. CROWNINSHIELD, Esq. of Boston, U.S.— 
Third to Ninth Day’s Sale. 





ff ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Ate 
tioneers of Literary Property, beg to announce that the 
cane of this superb Collection of ANCIENT and MODERN 
BOO KS, in potion 174 bindings, sumptuous Books of Prints, &c., 
will tbe CONTINUED this a aby. and each day, until the 20th inst. 
—47, Leicester-square, W.C 
The Crownin shield Collection of Autographs. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their new and very spacious Premises, 47, Leicester- ae nare, W.C. 
Gomes the Western Literary Institution), on SATURDAY, 
uly 21, the Collection of AUTOGRAPHS formed by the late 
E. CROWNINSHIELD, Esq., of Boston, U.S., embracing the 
most prominent names in American History, Presidents, Naval 
and Military Commanders, Siguers of the Declaration of Inde- 
endence, New England Theologians (Mather Cotton, Hooker, 
avenport, T. Prince, J. Williams, Roger Sherman, and others, 
some of early date); together with a capital selection of the 
Autographs of Men of Eminence in European History and 
Literature. 


No. CCXV. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
will be published NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
Contents. 
I. THE LONDON POOR. 
II. SCALIGER. 
III, WORK MEN’sS SAVINGS AND EARNINGS. 
IV. THE CAPE AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
V. MRS. GROTE’S MEMOIR OF ARY SCHEFFER. 
VI. STONEHENGE, 
VII. DARWIN ON SPECIES. 
VIIL THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION, 


John Murray, 
a 
Contents. 


I, STRIKES: SHEIR TENDENC IES AND REMEDIES, 
II. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
III. RAWLINSON’S BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1859. 
IV. THE POST-OFFICE MONOPOLY. 
V. ARY SCHEFFER. 
VI. THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. 
VII. GERMANY: ITS STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 
VIII. THOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH. 
IX. GRIEVANCES OF HUNGARIAN CATHOLICS. 
. THE FRENCH PRESS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy—2. Politics, Socislogy, and Travels—3. Science—4. 
isteey and Biography—5. Belles Lettres. 


London: George Manwaring (Successor to John Chapman), 
8, King W illiam- street, Strand. 





Alt pemar le- 








WESTMINSTER ” SEVIRW. 
NEW SERIES. 


No, XXXV. ai 1360, 


3h} 


HE CHEMICAL NEWS, No. 32, of THIS 
DAY contains—The Continuation of Professor Ansted’s 
Lecture on the Depths of the Atlantic— Mr. Cooke on the Apparent 
Perturbation of the Law of Detinite Proportions—The Properties 
of Coal—The Chemistry of Pepsin—The Effects of Gas Leakage— 
Proceedings of the Chemical Section of the British Association— 
The Colouring Matters of Rocks and Flowers—A Cure for Con- 
a &. Edited by WILLIAM CRUOKES, Price 3d. 


weekly. s 
___Office, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. —_ 


RISH TOURISTS.—See the OFFICIAL 
_RAILWAY HANDBOOK to WICKLOW, by G. R. 
POWELL. 128 pp. 18 Steel Vignettes from Photographs, and 
Map, just oa. Price 18, 
he New Steamers particularly described. 
. . Simpkin & Co, Dublin: M‘Glashan. 











Now ready, 
= 

HE DRAWING-ROOM PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY of EMINENT PERSONAGES (July to December), 
seer tn 26 Proofs before letters, with Autographs, beautifully 
bound, and the ILLUSTRATED NEWS of the WORLD for 

a Half-year, ay free, 218.—issued ONLY TO SUBSCRIBERS 
e given immediately, as only 2,000 will be printed 
of this Edition. The Complete Set of Four Vols. only 47, 48.— 
MADAME ROSINA PENCUO, engraved on Steel, from a Photo- 
graph by MAYALL, is the Portrait to.be issued with No 128, 
uly 14. eS ee ‘by pest, 7d. each, of all Newsvenders.—Office, 

199, Strand, V 


AMBETH.—CO —Co. OPER. ATIVE SOCIETIES. 

—THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY, price id, stamped 5d., 
contains :—Lambeth, Maudslay & Field — Fine Engraving of 
Organ, Shadwell Court — Co- -operative Societies, Oxford—Box- 
Wood and its Uses—Street Railways, London— Medieval Gro- 
tesques (with Illustrations)— Statues and Monuments— Local 
Portrait Galleries — Club Houses for Clerks —School-Building 
News—Notes in Ireland—Builders’ Customs—Thames Embank- 
ment—State of Battersea Park—Church- Busing F eS Drink- 
ing Fountains— Nine-Hours Movement—The Builders’ Law 
—— &c.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Book- 
sellers. 





THE “GREAT TOUR IN IRELAND.” 
150 Illustrations by the first Artists, unique green ~ ea gold, 300 
pages, 38. 6d. Eighth year’s Official Publicatio 


KILL yee WICKLOW, GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, 
CONNEMARA AND THE WILD WEST. 
‘FuE IRISH TOURIST’S ILLUSTRATED 
HANDBOOK. 
W. H. Smith, London ; M‘Glashan, Dublin; and all Railways. 
CLIFFE’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 
HE BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. Third 


Edition. With MapsandEngravings. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF NORTH WALES; with first- 
rate Map and Engravings. Price 5s. 
“ The very best, because the most rational guide-books of Wales 
extant.”— Observer. 








London: Hamilton, Alams & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Next week, Svo. 58. 


OLLIER, COLERIDGE, and SHAKE- 
SPE. ane. A Review. 
By the Author of ‘ Literary Cookery. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, | and. Roberts. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


(AnTAIN MARRYAT’S SETTLERS in 
CANADA. New Fdition. Illustrated with Ten fine 
Engravings on Wood by Gilbert and Dalziel. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
* Henry G. Bohn, York- street, Covent-garden, London, woe 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JULY. 
ANDFORD and MERTON. By Toomas Day. 
ew Edition. renee with Eight fine Engravings on 


WwW ood | by Anelay. Post 8vo. 
Henry G. Bohn, York- street, Covent- -garden, London, W.C. 








LOVE and I LOVE.—New Song, dedicated 

to, and sung by, Madame Sainton-Dolby, at St. Ja: 
Composed by S. MARSHALL. Price 2 as 
London: 8. Shepherd, 98 and 106, Newgate-street; and al) 
Musicsellers. 


HE SHADOW AIR from ‘ DINORAH,— : 

This wa a Bone 3 is now aay ee in the following various 
forms:—1. A Pi — for Amateurs, with English ang 
Tralian Words, 3 price 28. 6d. As a Piece for Pianoforte, by 
BRINLEY RICHARDS, 38. — Asa Pianoforte Duett, 3s. éd.— 
4. Asan Easy Piece for Beginners, 1s.—5. For Flute oy Piano, ip, 
—6. For Violin and Piano, 1s.—Boosey & Sons, Holles-street, 











This day, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
HE MUTINIES in RAJPOOTANA: 4 


Phang. 7 Narrative of the Mutiny at Musseerabad, with 
at Jodhpore, and Journey across the Desert into Sind; 


R 





HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


Twenty-seventh Thousand, profusely Illustrated, price 78. 6d. 


THE TESTIMONY of the ROCKS; 


or, Geology in its Bearings on the Two Theologies, Natural 
and Revealed. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HUGH MILLER. 
Tenth Edition, crown 8vo. price 73. 6d. 


MY SCHOOLS and SCHOOL- 


MASTERS; or, the Story of My Education. 


Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND 


and its PEOPLE. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. price 79, 6d. 


SCENES and LEGENDS of the NORTH 


of SCOTLAND; or, the Traditional History of Cromarty. 


Fifth Thousand, post Svo. price 78. 6d. 


HE CRUISE of the BETSEY; or, 

a Summer wry me among — aig reais Deposits of the 

Hebrides. With RAMBLES of a GEOLOGIST ; or, Ten Thou- 
sand Miles over the Possiliferous Deposits a Se cotland. 


Ninth Edition, crown Svo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE ‘ OLD RED SANDSTONE; or, 


alks in an Old Field. To which is appended, a 
SERIES of GhoLogicaL PAPERS, read before the Royal 
Physical Society of Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


SKETCH- BOOK of POPULAR 


GEOLOGY. Being a Series of Lectures sotiveed before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. Wi 
AN INTRODUCTORY rane, a E, 


Giving a Résumé of the Progress of Geological Science within the 
ast T'wo Years, 


By Mrs. MILLER. 





Edinburgh: ApamM & CHARLES BLACK ; 
and all Booksellers, 





7 an Reconie of the Outbreak at Neemuch, and Mutiny of the 
Jodhpore Legion, and Attack on — Aboo. By ILTUDUS 
PRICHARD, late of the Bengal A 

ondon : John W. Parker & rs Son, West Strand. 


Just published, Third Edition, price 18. ; post free, 13 stamps, 
NN DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, 


resulting from Gout, Rheumatism, and Neuralgic Head. 
ache. By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.8. Surgeon to the Roya} 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand 








In feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 33. Gd. 
HE ROMANCE of BRUTUS the TROJ AN; 
a Poem. CantosI. II, III. 1V. By C 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. iene. 
Wilmshurst. 


Mason & 





In 1 vol. post Svo. cloth boards, 108. 6d. 
E GREAT PYRAMID: Why was it 
Built ? and, Who Built it? 


By JOHN TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘ Janius’ Identified,’ * An Essay on Money,’ &ec, 


London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





Complete in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 
A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
and MOTHS. 
By H. T. STAINTON, Editor of ‘ The Entomologist’s Annual.’ 

This Work contains Descriptions of nearly 2,000 Species, inter- 
spersed with Observations on their Peculiarities and Times of 
Appearance, &c. and is illustrated with more than 200 Woodcuts, 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


‘HE BOTANIST’S COMPANION. 
By PROFESSOR BALFOUR. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London*® Longman & Co, 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHIC TEACHER: A Guide toa Practical Acquaint- 
ance with the Art of Shorthand, 6d. ; post,7d. The Lessons 
¥ Students are corrected gratuitously, atough the post, by the 
Members of the Phonetic Society. 
Lond Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C 


HONETIC READING.—First Book in 
Phonetic Reading, 1d.; Second Book, 2d.; Third Book, 3d. 
Children and Adults can acquire the art o, if reading common books 
in one-fourth of the time now spent in learning, by jirst going through 
a course of Phonetic Reading. 
London: Fred. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Second Edition, enlarged by 200 pages, cloth gilt, 5s. 


LAS MORGAN: her Career, Literary and 
Personal. By WILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK 
* Good‘and honest. A volume full of good things, ay end 
with a genuine love.”"—Atheneum. “An extre’ remely Saeee little 
book.”—Critic. “ Pleasant and trustworthy.”—Spectator. 
Skeet, 10, King William-street, W.C. 








on: 











ELECTRO-PRINTING SURFACES. 


HENRY BRADBURY & CO., ELECTROTYPERS, Gc. 
respectfully inform the PUBLISHING and PRINTING TRADE, that they are pre 
pared to undertake the production of ELECTRO-PRINTING 8S URFACES. 


Engraved Surfaces (Letter-press or Copper-plate) ELECTRO-TYPED and ELECTRO- 


NICKEL-FACED. 


*,* Maps Engraved on Steel or Copper adapted for SURFACE-PRINTING. 


OFFICES: 12 and 13, FETTER-LANE, FLEET-STREET. 
(Facing Her Majesty's Record Office). 





NOTICE._THE SECOND EDITION 


OF 


Me. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S ‘NARRATIVE of the 


GRAND VOLUNTEER REVIEW IN HYDE PARK,’ 
Revised, Corrected, and greatly Enlarged (16 pages having been added), containing a Full Account of the Target Shooting 
at W: imbledon, and Awarding of the Prizes at the Crystal Palace, will be ready on Monday Next, July 16th. 


Price Sixpence, post free. 





Also is now ready at all the Libraries, or post free, price 5s. 


“ABOUT 


LON DO N.” 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of ‘The Night-Side of London,’ ‘The London Pulpit,’ &c. 


“Mr, Ritchie ought to be a popular author, and 
largely read by a numerous and highly-respectable class.” 
Atheneum. 


** A subject such as London is not easily exhausted.... 
The enthusiasm with which the writer describes the scenery 
from General Wade’s old mansion is quite —- a 

Critic. 


WitttAm Trxstey, Strand; and all Booksellers; and to be obtained at all Railway Stations. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST OF SCHOOL- 
BOOKS. 





FRENCH. 


Ahn—Buchheim. 


AHN’S COMPLETE FRENCH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR and EXERCISES. Specially Atepied for the 
Use of moat Schools. By Dr. A. BUCHHEILM. 
Syo. cloth, 5s. 

GRAMMAR, 220 pp. cloth, 3. 
EXERCISES, 180 pp. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


— French Method. Buchheim’s Edition, First 
Complete Edition, adapted for the Use of Pagid Sep 8, 
from the 100th Original Edition, by Dr. A. BUCHHEIM, 
ery of the City of London Classes. First Course. 12mo, 
cloth, 18. 


— French Method. Buchheim’s Edition, &c. 
Second Course. Exercises Bislegmes, Tales, Letters, a Play, 
_2d Vocabularies. 12mo. cloth, 1s, 
The Two Courses in One V nll cloth, 38. 


— French Method. Part III. A French 
oes and —— Reader. By Dr. A. BUCHHEIM. 12mo 
cloth, 18. 


Crown 


Antonin Roche, 
French Examiner in the London University, 
Director of the Educational Institute. 


ROCHE (Antonin): HISTOIRE des PRIN- 


CIPAUX Eerivains Frangais., 2 yols. 12mo. cloth, each 4s. 


—— GRAMMATRE FRAN CAISE. Deuxitme 
édition, revue et corrigée. 1858. 12mv., cloth boards, 28. 
xx* La seule adoptée par le Conseil Impériale de l’Instruction 
ublique. 


— DU STYLE et de la COMPOSITION 
LITTERAIRE. 12mo. 38, 62. 


— POETES FR ANCAIS: Recueil de Mor- 
ceaux choisis dans les meilleurs Poétes, depuis l’origine de la 
une Notice Biographique 


Littérature jusqu’a nos Jours ; avec 
12mo. 


et Critique sur chaque Potte. Quatriéme édition. 
cloth boards, 63 


Bertrand’s French School Classics. 
VOLTAIRE’S HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII. 


A New Edition for the Use of Schools, with an English Voca- 
bulary. By M. BERTRAND. 12mo. cloth boards, 2, 6d. 


— HISTOIRE de PIERRE le GRAND. 
With an English Vocabulary. By M. BERTRAND. 12mo. 
cloth boards, 28. 6d. 


FENELON.—LES AVENTURES de TELE- 
MAQUE. With an English Vocabulary. By M. BER- 
TRAND. 12mo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





ROY (J. D.).—NEW SYSTEM of FRENCH 

CONVERSATION. Adapted for Schools and Self-Instruc- 

tion. Second Edition, Revised and Improved by F. LUKIN, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 


MEEDEN.—FRENCH and ENGLISH COM- 
MERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE: French and English 
Letters on Opposite Pages. 12mo, boards, 4s. 6d. 


ITALIAN. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, Third 
Edition, revised and improved. By A. GALLENGA, Italian 
Professor at University College, London. 12mo. cloth, 3e, 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANTI.—Spe- 
cimens of Italian 8 A Writers, from the 13th Century to be 
Present Time, with a short Liozraphical Notice of each 
Author, preceded by a Selection of easy Extracts, with Notes, 
By ANTONIV BIAGGI, 12mo. cloth, 68. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


BLACK’S THIEME’S GERMAN and ENG- 
LISH_ DICTIONARY, in which are introduced the Genitives 
and Plurals of Substantives, the ‘Verbs: alse Degrees of Ad- 
jectives, and the Irregularities of Ver also the Pronuncia- 
tion, Construction, and Government of Words throughout the 
Janguage. Fifth ‘Stereotyped Edition. Square 8vo. strongly 

ound, 78. 


SCHNEIDER and JAMES’ GERMAN ana 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled with special Re 
Pronunciation and Accentuation, after Heinsius and V ales, 

Square 8yo, strongly bound in roan, 6s. 


MOLE (A.) and W. JAMES’ FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARY.—Dictionary of the French and English Languages 
for general use, with the Accentuation and a literal P Pronun- 
ciation of every word. Square 8yo, bound in roan, 68, 





Witurams & NorcGate, 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 








GERMAN. 


Ahn’s German Method Improved. 
SCHMIDT’S GERMAN GUIDE: a Practical 


German Method for Beginners. With Rules and Exercises, 
Grammatical Questions, and Vocabulary. First, Second, 4 
Third Courses. 12mo, 1s. 6d, cach; or the Parts T.and 11. 

1 vol. 38, 6d. bound in cloth. 

N.B. The above is an adaptation, with improvements, of Dr. 
Ahn’s celebrated “* Method,” by a Professor who has had many 
years’ experience in teaching the German language in this 
country. 


SCHMIDT’S GERMAN READING-BOOK for 
SUSSaEaRS, A Companion he ‘the * German Guide.” 12mo. 
8, 6d. 


SCHMIDT’S The BOY with the BIBLE (Der 
Knabe mit der Bibel): a Story. By L.€TORCH. Withan 
Interlinear Translation, for the — of English Scholars. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


according to Dr. Becker's views; with a complete Course of 
Exercises. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised. 12mo. cl. 63. 


*y* A Key to the Exercises is in the press, and wili be published 
very shortly. 


APEL’S SHORT and PRACTICAL GERMAN 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, with copious Examples and 
Exercises. 185%. 12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


BECKER’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. Third 


Edition, carefully pene and adapted to the use of the 
English’ Student, by Dr. J. W. FRAEDERSDOREF, of the 
Taylor Institution, bard. 12mo. cloth, 58. 


GERMAN for CHILDREN. The Primer. Easy 

ceri os Spelling and Reading, and Entertaining Tales in 
Pros d Verse, with the Interlinear Translatim. By P. F. 
MORITZ FOEKSTER. l2mo. cloth, 28. 


APEL (H.).—GERMAN PROSE STORIES 
for BEGINNERS. With an Interlinear Translation, in the 
Natural Order of Construction. 1859. 12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN POETRY: a Collection of 
German Poetry, for the use of Schools and Families. Con- 
rome my Ay 200 Pieces, selected from 70 different Authors. 
i2mo, clot 


OTTE (E. C.).—GERMAN for CHILDREN, 
A Story of Nieritz. With numerous re Notes and 
a complete Vocabulary. 1859. 12mo. cloth, iM 


GOETHE'S FAUST (the First Part of), with an 
Analytical Translation, aud Grammatical and Explanatory 
Notes. By Dr. E. PEITHMAN,. (Only so much of * Faust’ 
as can be Fead i jn Schools and Families.) 12mo, cloth, 38. 


NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROEN- 
GESCHICHTEN. Tales of the Greek Heroes. The German 
Text, with Notes for Translation, aud a complete Vocabulary. 
By Dr. A. BUCHHEIM, 12mo. cloth, 28, 6d, 


SOLLING’S GERMAN READING-BOOK: 
with Questions bearing on the subject, calculated to promote 
Fluency of Conversation and the Speedy Acquirement of a 
Practical Knowledge of the Language. Ly G. SULLING, 
R.M. Academy, Woolwich, Author of *‘ The Literary History 
of Germany.’ second Edition. 12mo. 48. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S NEPHEW as UNCLE. The 
German Text, with Explanatory Notes for Translating into 
Eaalieh, ag acomplete Vocabulary, By Dr, BUCHH 

2mo¢. clo 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL (Hamiltonian 
System). The German Text, with an Interlinear Translation, 
Grammatical and Historical Notes, and an Introduction con- 
— the Elements of Grammar. By AUNFELS and 

A.C. WHITE. Second Edition. 1859. Syo. cloth boards, 5s. 


BERNSTEIN’S GERMAN READER. Selec- 
tions from the best German Authors in Prose and Poetry, 
with Notes, also containing Commercial Letters, by Dr. L. 
BERNSTEIN. Third Edition. 6yo. 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS (T. S.).—-MODERN GERMAN 
and ENGLISH CONVERSATIONS and ELEMENTARY 
PHRASES, the German corrected by A. KOKEMULLER. 
Fourteenth Enlarged and Improved Edition, 12mo, cl. 3s, 6d, 





Witiiaus & NoRGATE, 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with Chromo-tinted Map, price ida 


HE DISCOVERY and GEOGNOSY of 
GOLD-DEPOSITS in AUSTRALIA: With Comparisons 
and Accounts of the Gold Regions in California, Russia, India, 
Brazil, “re : ppeading a Philosophical Disquisition on the Urigin 
of Gold in’ Placer-Deposits and in Quartz-Veins. By SIMPSON 
DAVISON, Member of the bree yh Society of New South 
Wales, and late Mining Associate of the Gold Discorerer accre- 
dited by the Local Government, and employed as Crown Commis- 
sioner for Exploration of Gold Fields in Australia. 


Londen: Longman, Green, Lopgman, and Roberts. 





THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN ON JULY 13, 1860. 


Just published, size 4 feet 11 inches by 2 feet Linch, folded in a 
royal 8yo. case, price 10s, 6d, 

i AP of the SHADOW-PATH thrown across 

4 het by the TOTAL ECLIPSE of the SUN, July 18, 

1860. Com from the most authentic materials extant, by 

Cc HARLES. ViGNOLES, F.R.S. .A. Civil Engineer, 

F.R.Astr. Soc. ; and accompanied by Printed Observations. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





Just published, in ito. price 68, cloth, 


T. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, 
transcribed from the Editio Septima of Tischendorf, and 
arranged in Paragraphs and Lines according to the Principles of 
Logical Analysis ; with a Preface, the Heads of the Se ny in 
Greek, and an Exposition of the Argument of the —_ in 
English, For he _ of Ministers, Students in Theology, &. By 
AW. , aa, Lincoln College, Oxford; Master of 
Berkhamstead Sch =F, 


London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 





THE UNIVERSITY MIDDLE CLASS EXAMINATIONS, 
Just published, in 12mo, price Half-a-Crown, 


J ON SON’S RASSELAS: With Introductory 

Remarks: Explanatory and Grammatical Annotations ; 
Specimens of Interrogative Lessons; Answers to Questions set at 
the Oxford Middle-Class Examinations, &. and a Life of Jr. 
Jounson. Adapted as a Keading-Book for Bebosie, ¢ aud specially 
designed to prepare Young Persons for the University Middle- 
Class Examinations By the Kev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A, 
formerly Vice-Principal of the National Society’s Training Insti: 
tution, Battersea. 


By the same Author, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
SHAKSPEARE’S HENRY THE EIGHTH, 
with Notes, &c. on the same plan as Rasselas. 


The ART of PRECIS-WRITING. 


early ready. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, ant i oberta. 





Just published, price 4s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


ALF-HOURS of FRENCH TRANSLA- 
TION; or, Extracts from the best Raglish Authors, to be 
rendered into French, and also Passages translated from Contem- 
porary French Writers to iA: re-translated, maraneed progressively, 
with Idiomatic Notes. y A. MARIETTE, Professor of the 
French Language and rat. at King’s’ College, London. 
Secoud Editivn, revised aud improved. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Sosant -garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Fredcrick-street, Edinburgh 





Price 22. 12mo. cloth, 


-~ ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, Simpli- 
ied and Explained wih PR: ACTIC. AL GEOMETRY and 
asurr may ay id By W.D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, onricten. an Covent-garden, Lon- 
on; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinbur rgh. 





This day is published, price 10s, 8vo. cloth, 
ONALDSON’S JASHAR. A New Edition, 


with importaut Additions.—Jashar, Fragmenta Arche- 
typa Carminum Hebraicorum in Magorethico Veteris Testamenti 
Texta, passim tessellata gollegtt restitait, Latine exhibuit, com- 


mentario instruxit NALDSON, 8.T.D. &e. Editio 
Secunda, anucta et emendata. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- garden, Lon- 


Frederick-street. Edinburgh. 
Price 10s. 8vo. cloth, 


HRISTIAN ORTHODOXY reconciled with 
the CONCLUSIONS of MODERN BIBLICAL LEARN- 
ING: a Theological Essay, with Critical and Controversial Sup- 
lements. By JOHN WILLIAM DONALDSON, D.D., late 
ellow of Trinity College, Senietien 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, a garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinbur 


Price il. is. 4to. (published at 32. 3s.) 


VANGELIUM SEC. MATTH.©ZUM, ex 
CODICE Lot WAY in BibliothecA Coll. Trin. Dublin. 
Edidit JO. BARRETT, 8.T.P. —, 7am An accurate Fac- 
simile, engraved | ry Sixty -four Cop of the MS. of the 
Sixth Century, in the Library of” Mrinity College, Dublin, with 
Notes, Prolegomena, &., and an Appendix containing a Collation 
of the Codex Montfortianus. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Ed Edinbu rgh. 


Feap. 38. 


HE LAY OF THE POPE. 
“They might not seem (his) prophecies, 
But pci npee presentiments; 
And me refraction of events 
As often rises ere they rise."—TeNnnyson. 
Saunders, Utley & Co. 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


This day, 3s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON PRAYER. 


By the same Author, 
LECTURES on the CHARACTERS of OUR 
LORD’S APOSTLES. Third Edition. 3s, 6d. 
LECTURES on some of the SCRIPTURE 
PARABLES. 4s. 
LECTURES on the SCRIPTURE REVE- 


LATIONS respecting GOOD and EVIL ANGELS. Second 
Edition. 38. 6d, 


VIEW of the SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS 


don ; and 20, Sout 




















respecting FUTURE STATE. Eighth Edition. 5s. 
ondon: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
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HE LADY AND THE LAWYERS; or, 

Honesty is the best Policy. This book which has created 
a remarkable sensation amongst the legal confraternity, and 
which gives such an insight into their professional practices is 
now ublished by, and may be had of the Authoress, Anna Toker 
(née De Burgh), at 2, Belgrave-road, Eccleston-square, London. 
Price 10s. 6d.—Also by the Same, Eugénie ; or, the Spanish Bride, 
price 10s. 6d. 


In the press, and will be published immediately, 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


ENTY YEARS in the CHURCH. By 
the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Just published, price ls. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 


HE PRESENT RELATIONS of SCIENCE 
to RELIGION. A permos yt ag on Ast Randay, aly 2. 
1860, before the University of Oxford, during the Meeting o 
British ‘Association. By the Rev. FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D. 
-rinted b. st. 
Printed PY (aord and London : J. H. & Jas, Parker. 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


HE SPECTATOR. With Biographical 
Notices of the Contributors. Illustrated with Eight fine 
Steel Portraits cmaceres by E. FINDEN, 
*y* The New Edition now ready for delivery. 
London: William Tegg, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C, 














Next week, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s, 


PEECHES in PARLIAMENT and MIS- 

CELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the late HENRY DRUM- 
MOND, Esq, | Edited by LORD LOVAINE 
ondo! 


n: Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 





In 1 vol. crimson cloth, price 12s. 6d. a Second Series of 


ICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir 
BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King-of-Arms, 
“*A pleasanter and more suggestive volume we have seldom 
met.”—Critic. K : 
“‘This Second Series of ‘ Vicissitudes’ forms a duplicate to the 
novelty and charm of the first."—/Uustrated London News. 
Longman & Co, Paternoster-row. 





COMPLETION OF MR. RUSKIN’S ‘MODERN 
PAINTERS.’ 
Now ready, imperial 8vo. price 22, 108, cloth, 


a ODERN PAINTERS, Volume V. (Con- 
cluding the Work). By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. Author 
of ‘The Stones of Venice,” ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ &. 
Jilustrated with 34 Engravings on Steel, and 100 Illustrations on 
Wood, from Drawings by the Author and other Artists. With 
an Index to the whole Five Volumes. 
“Taken in the mass, these five volumes contain the most valu- 
able contributions to art-literature the language can show.” 


Atheneun. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. post 8yo. 
fT ERBERT CHAUNCEY: A Man more 


Sinned against than Sinning. By Sir A. H. ELTON, 
Bart., Author of * Below the Surface, &c. 


Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
GCARSDALE ; or, Life on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Border, Thirty Years Ago. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Now ready, New Edition, fcap. 8vo. 28, 6d. cloth, 
ELOW THE SURFACE: A Story of English 
Country Life. By Sir A. H. ELTON, Bart. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 











Now ready, 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Two Maps, 28s. cloth, 


ISTORY of the VENETIAN REPUBLIC: 

her Rise, her Greatness, and her Civilization. By W. 
CAREW HAZLITT, ofthe InnerTemple. _ ¥ 

Vols. III. and IV. (completing the Work) will be published in 


the Autumn. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Now ready, post Svo. 58. cloth, 
MAN’S HEART: a Poem. By CHARLES 
. MACKAY, LL.D., Author of ‘Life and Liberty in Ame- 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
NEW NOVELS. 
| J NDER A CLOUD. By Frepericx and 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 3vols. post 8vo. [This day. 
The BADDINGTON PEERAGE: Who Won 
Itand Who WorelIt. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. (Just out, 


CAMP LIFE. By Caprain Wraxatt. 1 vol. 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 
Charles J. Skeet, 10, King Wiltiam-street, Charing Cross. 
Fourth Edition, with 200 Enzravings, price 28, 6d. cloth, 


OY’S OWN TOY MAKER (The). a Prac- 
tical Illustrated Guide to making Boats, Ships, Kites, &c. 
By E. LANDELLS. 


GIRL’S OWN TOY MAKER (The). Second 
Edition, with 200 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“ Theseadmirable works, combining instruction with amusement 
and employment, should be in every house blessed with the pre- 
sence of children.” 

Griffith & Farran, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





rica, 











Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
IMPORTANT TO ARTISTS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, AND 
PROPRIETORS OF PAINTINGS. 

E DEATH of CHATTERTON CASE, 

Turner v. Robinson, as to the Right to take Stereoscopic 
Photographs of Original Paintings on E thibition. a se 

By CHARLES H. FOOT, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

, Dublin: E. Ponsonby, Law Bookseller. London: V. & R. 
Stevens & Sons, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn; Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co, Paternoster-row. 
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THOMAS HOOD. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth, 
MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
Collected, Arranged, and Edited by his DAUGHTER. 
With a Preface and Notes by his SON. 
Illustrated with many copies from his own Sketches, and of a MS. Page of ‘The Song of the Shirt.’ 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street. 





NEW WORK BY CHARLES READE. 


Next week, 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT : 
A TRUE STORY: 


WITH INFERENCES AFFECTING THE NATIONAL CHARACTER, AND THE INTERESTS OF LITERATURE, 
Will be published by 
TRUBNER & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





Next week will be published, price 6s. 


THE SPANISH CAMPAIGN IN MOROCCO, 


By FREDERICK HARDMAN, 
Special Correspondent of the Times, Author of ‘ Peninsular Scenes and Sketches,’ é&c. 


Witu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 5s. 


PATRIOTS AND FILIBUSTERS; 
Or, INCIDENTS OF POLITICAL AND EXPLORATORY TRAVEL. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan,’ ‘Minnesota and the Far West,’ &c. 


Witttam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 


Being a Narrative of Excursions and Ascents; an Account of the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers; 
and an Exposition of the Physical Principles to which they are related. 


By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution of Great Britain, and in the Government School of Mines. 


JOHN Morray, Albemarle-street. 





On July 20, price 2s. ornamental boards, feap. 8vo. 


MARSTON LYNCH: 


His LIFE and TIMES, his FRIENDS and ENEMIES, his VICTORIES and DEFEATS, his KICKS and HALFPENCE. 
A Personal Biography, by ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
With Portrait, and Memoir of the Author by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





On July 20, illustrated by Birket Foster, price 2s. feap. 8vo. 


MONT BLAN CG. 


By ALBERT SMITH. 
With Memoir of the Author, by EDMUND YATES. 


*,* Whoever has had the gratification of having heard Albert Smith’s Lecture on Mont Blanc, should order this 
most agreeable Account of his Ascent, its Incidents, Anecdotes, and Peculiarities. 





This day, price One Shilling, 


THE ROYAL RIFLE MATCH ON 
WIMBLEDON COMMON, 


With SPECIALITIES of RIFLES and RIFLE AMMUNITION used, and a Full Account of 


I, WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN COMPETITIVE RIFLE SHOOTING. 
Il. WHAT IS DOING THROUGHOUT THE NATION. 
Ill. WHAT SHOULD BE DONE IN FUTURE. 


Also, a Full Description of New Lubricants, and a Criticism on the Swiss and English Styles of Rifle Shooting. 
By JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B, Author of ‘ Projectiles,’ &. 
London; Warp & LOOK, 165, Fleet-street. 
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On July 2nd was published, 


In royal 12mo. 140 pages, beautifully printed by Whittingham & 
Wilkins, 


BIBLIOTHECA — 
ELEGANTISSIMA ET 
SELECTA. 


A CATALOGUE of a very Choice, Valuable, 
and Interesting Collection of Rare, Curious, and Useful Books, 
chiefly in Early English Literature ; including 

HIGDEN’S POLYCHRONICON, painrep By Caxton, 1482, 
COVERPALE’S BIBLE, 1535, 
MATTHEWS’S BIBLE, 1537 and 1549, 
CRANMER’S BIBLE, 1539, 1541 and 1566, 

The BISHOPS’ BIBLE, 1568, 
and other Rare Early Editions; 

The finest copies of the FIRST FOUR EDITIONS of 
SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS (1623, 32, 64, 85) ever offered for sale ; 
together with other Articles, English and Foreign, of Extreme 
Rarity and Interest, in the finest condition, and bound in the 


most elegant and appropriate manner, by Mr. F. Bedford, and 
other eminent Binders. 


To which is added, 


An APPENDIX of Rare and Curious Books 
from the Libraries of the late Rev. JOHN MITFORD, 8. Ww. 
SINGER, Esq., and other sourees; including some ‘Spl 
Books of Prints and Illustrated Works: with an assemblage of 
some most Beautifully Illustrated MISSALS, HOR, &ec. on 
Vellum ; includinga SPLENDID LATIN PSALTER, of English 
execution, of the Thirteenth Century. 


The whole interspersed with numerous Bibliographical and 
Literary Notes, and Copious Extracts from the Rarer and more 
Curious Articles, 


Now on Sale, at the prices affixed, 


by JoserH LILzy, 


15, Bedford-street (opposite Henrietta-street), Covent-garden, 
London. 





*y*"T his interesting Catalogue will o forwarded to any Gentle- 
man on receipt of twelve postage-stamp: 


LAW WORKS FOR STUDENTS, 


PUBLISHED by Messrs. BUTTERWORTH, 
Her Majesty’s Law Publishers, 





SMITH’S BAR EDUCATION. 
This day is published, 8vo. 98. cloth, 


A HISTORY of EDUCATION for the ENG- 
$ ig BAR; with Suggestions as to Subjects and Methods 
By PHILIP 4netin aMITH, M.A. LL.B., 
ster-a 
London: ENE. cy leet: street, Law Publishers to the 

Queen’s most excellent Majest 


FRANCILLON’S LAW LECTURES. 
First Series, 8vo. 88. cloth, 
jf ROTURES, ELEMENTARY and FAmMILiar, on 
ENGLISH LAW. First Series. 
By JAMES FRANCILLON, Esq. -, County Court Judge. 
“ Mr. Francillon has produced a very readable volume, which, 


in this respect, forms a striki 
a] | teaee oe ng contrast with ordinary law 
“We can cordially recommend these lectures to law poco 
Solicitors’ Journa 
London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law 
blishers. 


“»” The Second Series will very shortly 
be published. 


STEPHEN’S COMMENTARIES. 
Fourth Edition, 4 vols. 8yo. 41. 48. cloth, 


EW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of 

GLAND, — — on Blackstone By HENRY 

JOHN STEPH mean Law. The Fourth Baition r 
pared for the press by JAMES & STEPHEN: LL.D., of the Midd 

emple, Barrister-at-Law, and Professor’ of English Law a 

Jurisprudence at King’s Coens, Lon 
London: Butterworths, 7 iV leet-street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers. 











STEPHEN’S QUESTIONS. 


8vo. 108. 6d. cloth, 4 
UESTIONS for LAW STUDENTS on the 
FOURTH BRITON our son STEPHEN’S NEW 


Cc 8. 
By JAMES STEPHEN, LL.D., of the Middle Temple, 
rrister- -at-Law, &c. 

Publishers Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law 


eer 8 By eee CLERK’ oo a 
dition, 12mo. 20s. 

A MAN UAL. for ARTICLED” CLERKS ; 
- a mae Courses of Study, as well in Common Law, 
Conveyancing, Equity, Bankruptcy, and Criminal Law, as in 
Constitutions’, Roman, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Colonial and Inter- 
Rational Laws, and Medical J urisprudence : a Digest of all the 
Examination Questions, with the New General Rules, Forms of 
Articles of Cler ship, &c.; being a Comprehensive an to we 
Successful Examination. Bighth h Edition. By J. J. 8. WHA 
=. BA, Oxon, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ Pahe = 


pugadon : Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law 








NEW WORKS. 


——_—>——_ 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. CCXXVII. 8vo. price 68. published This Day. 

CONTENTS. 
L Chevalier on the Fall in the Value of Gold. 

II. Diaries and Correspondence of George Rose. 
Ill. D’Haussonville’s Union of France and Lorraine. 
IV. Murchison’s Latest Geological Discoveries. 

V. The Patrimony of St. Peter. 

VI. Vaughan’s Revolutions in English History. 
VII. Mrs. Grote’s Memoir of Ary Scheffer. 

Vil. Dolgoroukow on Russia and Serf-Emancipation. 
IX. Ci of Humboldt and Varnhagen, 

X. Thiers’ Seventeenth Volume. 

XI. Cardinal Mai’s Edition of the Vatican Codex, 
XII. Secret Voting and > idle Reform. 





ABBE DOMENECH’S SEVEN 


ARS’ RESIDENCE in the GREAT DESERTS of 
NORTH AMERICAN With numerous ee cai 
vi 


CO some HAMILTON'S REMI- 


aaeneots don aD GPORTEMAR, With 6 Illus- 
ov cveccceves . 2 vols. post 8vo. 183, 


4. . 
SALMON-FISHING inCANADA. By 
a RESIDENT. Edited by Colonel Sir JAMES E. ALEX- 
ANDER, K.C.L.S, F.K.G.S. With Map and 40 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


THE LAKE REGIONS of CENTRAL 


FRICA: A Picture of Exploration. By RICHARD F. 
BURTON, Captain - - a ae. Ren Map and 34 Illus- 
trations .......... ++. 2 vols. 8yo. 318. 6d, 


6. 


MONTHS in the HIGHLANDS, 


Two 
ADIA,and SEER. my CHARLES RICHARD WELD. 
With 8 5 -eeee Post 8vo, 128, 6d, 


7. 
- THE! EAGLES NEST,” a SUMMER 
ME in an ALPINE VALLEY. By ALFRED 
WILLS. AVith 19 Tilustrations, Post 8vo. .... (Jn a few days. 
8. 


(EN TRAL INDIA during the REBEL- 


LION of 1857 pnd Pa | dpcinas Generals ROSE and 
STUART'S CAMPA , A LOWE, Medical Officer to the 
Madras Sappers and 9 ‘ost By. Map... (On Friday next, 


9. 
LIFE of MAJOR-GENERAL HAVE- 


LOCK. By his Brother-in-Law, JOHN aan. ." Anes 
MAN. Portrait, Map, Plans 12s. 6d. 


10. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS pepepeepepens hasan mae fi a Photograph 
Dy OLAUDEE co ccccccccccccccccccee 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
11. 


SKETCH of the LIFE and CHARAC- 


TER of Sir ROBERT PEEL. By Sir LAWRENCE PEEL. 
Post 8vo. 88. 6d, 


12. 
LIFE of Sir MARTIN ARCHER 
SHEE, jaeen * ae ene Acniameg. By his Son, 
M. A. SHEE, E: 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. 


13, 


({REEK HISTORY : In a Series of 


Lives from Plutarch. By A. H. CLOUGH, late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Feap, 8vo. with numerous Tilustrations. 
Un a Sew days. 


14, 


OLONEL MURE’S CRITICAL 


HISTORY of the LANGUAGE and {gtER. a of 
ANCIENT GREECE. New Edition of Vou. IV.. 8vo. 158. 


15. 
MB. E. E. CROWE'S New HISTORY 


of FRANCE. Vou. II. from 1380 to 1559 inclusive. 8vo. 158. 


16. 
HAND- -BOOK of the ENGLISH CON- 
a = —_—- = epee AN, B.A. Bar- 
rister-at-LAW ...+.++. cocee Fea cap. 8vo. 48. 
17. 
OGIC for the MILLION: A Familiar 


Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. By J.W. GILBART, 
B.S. Sixth Edition, with new Portrait of the —— 
2mo, 38, 6d, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
and ROBERTS, 





Macmillan and Co.'s 
NEW LIST. 


—_—~>——__ 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON 


No, IX. for JULY, 1860, 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
owns. pageon LITERATURE — MADAME D 
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LITERATURE 
The Life and Poems of William Dunbar. 
James Paterson. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 


Ir is unjust to Dunbar that his admirers should 
hold him up for comparison with Chaucer. 
The father of English poetry was one of our 
mighty ones, of a nature large as humanity, 
with a range of mental faculty to match. He 
possessed one of the few imaginations that can 
reach the utmost reality in subtlest pathos and 
broadest humour. He was a great objective 
poet, with a sea of life in him vast and strong 
enough to embrace a world with its many- 
flowing sympathies. Dunbar set beside him 
is essentially a small man, with but little of 
his lusty life brimming and blossoming, fertile 
and fruitful. He is a subjective poet, whose 
eye contracts too often to a selfishly personal 
point of view. Chaucer’s eye dilates as all the 
soul of his large love crowds up into it for an 
outward look. 

While Dunbar was brooding within to no 
very great depth or purpose, Chaucer gathered 
infinite riches from the world without. He 
has mirrored for us the manifold life of his 
time. He has filled a gallery with his His- 
torical Portraits, all perfect to the full, and 
finished to the finger-nail. Dunbar was a 
clever “chiel,” with a quick, keen, detective 
eye when observing phases of character and 
the anomalies of worldly condition. He 
possessed in a marked degree the two most 
striking characteristics of Scottish: wit and 
humour, namely, pawkiness and shrewdness. 
But he was no Scottish Chaucer. He was a 
great admirer of the English poet, whose 
influence is apparent in all. the longer poems 
of Dunbar, especially in his descriptions of 
external nature. This influence we may call 
the Norman influence, which Chaucer trans- 
lated into English poetry. For the great 
English poet was no Norseman. He had 
little or none of the old Norse love of the sea, 
and his love of nature had in it more of the 
feeling which the Normans brought from the 
lands of the vine and the olive, than that 
sterner love brought by the Norsemen from 
Iceland. There was a Norman conquest over 
our poetry as well as our country. Chaucer’s 
out-of-doors love was just that of the medieval 
knight and troubadour, springing out of a 
simple, homely, genuine, English nature. It 
was an inland feeling. He went forth, the 
merry child of a glorious morning, his heart 
leaping up like a fountain in the sunshine, 
carolling with the lark. He rejoiced in the 
freshness and fragrance of the sweet spring- 
season; the birds singing against the sunny 
sheen, flusht through all their feathers with 
the gladness-of their married prime, the boughs 
all blossom and sparkle with ecstacy, thrill- 
ing through all their world of whispering 
leaves, and for very love-longing and fullness 
of heart lay down on some green slip of sunny 
glade that ran with its short sweet grass un- 
wrinkled through the merry green wood to 
bend with his fond fatherly face over the little 
daisy smiling up to him with its light- 
some look. This Norman influence, which 
Chaucer adopts and renders dear to the national 
heart by adding to it the greener glory of our 
English fields, the sharper sweetness of our 
northern air, and richer shadow of our “ leavis 

en,” enters largely into the writing of the 
cottish poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Up to that time the Norse influ- 
ence had prevailed in the old ballad poetry of 
Scotland. Indeed, the preponderance of Norse 


By 








influence mainly differentiates the early poetry 
of England. e ballad minstrels of Scotland 
were the descendants of the Scandinavian 
Sagamen, and kept alive in their peony the 
old Norse fire and force. But with Henryson, 
Dunbar, and Douglas, the Norman and 
Chaucerian reign began. Dunbar’s poetry 
wears the court-dress of the Norman con- 
querors. This is one reason why he has never 
been popular in Scotland. He was not suffi- 
ciently national. Whereas old blind Harry, 
the last of the Minstrels, has always been dear 
to the people, and has lived on by the poems 
he lived by nearly four centuries ago, warming 
the heart of his people, and kindling the genius 
of Burns himself with his patriotic fire. Dunbar 
has nothing in common with the old ballad 
writers; nothing of their wild, weird imagina- 
tion, the dark Northern anger and ro | 
tenderness; free passage into elfin-land, an 
natural lyrical aptitude of the minstrels who 
sang but did not write. He was a awe pen 
in hand, not a singer with the harp in hand. 

The greatest likeness that Dunbar bears to 
Chaucer is in the descriptive touches of such 
poems as the ‘Twa Maryit Women and the 
Wedo, not given in full in Mr. Paterson’s 
edition, as being too high-kilted. Some of the 
lines are felicitous almost as Chaucer’s, only 
their rich sensuousness is a little more fleshy. 
But here, as with the English poet, the writer 
goes forth early in the dawn beside a goodly 
green garth full of gay flowers, with the birds 
singing blythely on the boughs, and sees three 
ladies sitting in a green arbour :— 

So glitterit as the gold were thair glorius gilt tressis, 

Quhill all th — did gleme of the glaid hewis; 

Kemmit was thair cleir hair, and curiouslie sched 

Attour thair schulderis doun schyre schining full bright : 

Thair mantillis grein war as the gress that grew in May 
sessoun ; 

Off ferliful fyne favour was thair faceis meik, 

All full of fiurist fairheid as flouris in June ; 

Quhyt, seimlie, and soft, as the sweit lillies ; 

New up spred upon spray, as new spynist rose. 

This passage briefly illustrates our poet’s 
relationship to Chaucer with regard to what 
we call the Norman influence; it also shows us 
the affected alliteration which Dunbar some- 
times practised, and it gives us the original 
spelling, which has not been preserved through- 
out this volume. Dunbar was most hearty in 
acknowledging what he owed to Chaucer and 
other English bards. He sings :— 

O reverend Chaucer, rose of Rhetors all, 
As in our tongue a flower imperial 

That rose in Britain ever. Who reads right 
Thou bear’st of ‘‘ makers” the triumph royal, 
Thy fresh enamelled terms celestial, 

This matter could illumined have full bright, 

Wast thou not of our English all the light, 
Surmounting every tongue terrestrial 

As far as Maye’s morrow does midnight? 

This is from ‘The Golden Targe,’ where we 
again see the inspiration of Chaucer, more 
particularly in the opening description of a 
glowing May morn. Every one will also recog- 
nize the affinity in such touches as these from 
‘The Merle and the Nichtingale.’ 

Gentle nichtingale, 
Her sound went with the river as it ran, 
The birds 
Singing of love amang the leavis small, 
With diligent pleading made my thochtis green. 


The golden glitter and gleme so gladit thair hertis. 

We do not dwell upon our poet’s debt to 
Chaucer for the sake of detracting from his 
merit, but to show that where he is likest to 
the English bard is when he writes in imitation 





of him. The Father of English poetry was also 
father of Dunbar’s earlier poetry, written in | 
the springtide of life and heyday of his youth- | 
ful blood. As he grew older he lost much of | 
the early leafy luxury, and wrought out a 
greater individuality of genius. 





Of Dunbar’s history very little is known. We 
maystate his birth to have been somewhereabout | 


1460; but the whereabouts of his birth we know 
not. He studied at St. Andrew’s, where, in 1479, 
he took the degree of Master of Arts. Doubtful 
in parentage, dwarfish in stature, poor in friends, 
and without patrimony, he turned a pale, 
studious face Som his closed college books to 
the open wide world. Undoubtedly a dreary 
outlook! yet he seems to have faced it with a 
cheery, expectant spirit. He became a friar of 
the order of St. Francis, or Grey Friars, esta- 
blished by the first James. The Grey Friars’ 
Church, Edinburgh, still perpetuates their 
memory. In his ‘Visitation of St. Francis,’ 
Dunbar may have meant to cast a satiric side- 
light upon his own views of the friars before 
and after his experiences of those holy men. 
The saint appears to the poet in the night, offer- 
ing him a religious habit, and bidding him turn 
from the world to become a friar, This may 
represent the appearance which the friar’s 
office offered to his younger mind, wearing 
the halo of fancy and the flushing magic light 
of anticipation. Then the St. Francis of the 
poem turns to a fiend, in likeness of a friar, 
and vanishes in stench and smoke. This 
is, no doubt, intended to symbol the dark 
reality that Dunbar found upon further ac- 
quaintance with the brotherhood. There isa 
fine flash of smiling satire in the poem. When 
the saint offers the poet the habit of a friar, 
he replies— 
In haly legends have I heard allevin, 
Mae sancts of bishops, nor freirs, be sic seven ; 
Of full few freirs that have been sancts I read ; 
Wherefore gae bring to me ane bishop's weed, 
Gif ever thou wald my saul gaed unto heaven. 
Having heard it alleged that there are more 
sainted bishops than friars, and that but few 
of the latter have been saints, he, wishing to 
make the best of both worlds, would rather go 
through this life and be saved as a rich bishop, 
than stand the far less favourable chance of a 
poor friar. We learn from his poems, and from 
allusions made by Kennedy in the ‘ Flyting,’ 
that he travelled through England, Scotland, 
and France as a mendicant friar. He does not 
seem to have had any affection for the kind of 
life, and is candid enough to admit that he 
himself was no better than he ought to have 
been. He says— 
In me, God wit, was mony a wink and wyle. 
He was next employed in some subordinate 
capacity as one of the secretaries to various 
foreign embassies from the Scottish Court, and 
in this way visited Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
other countries, gathering his knowledge of 
men and manners, women and the world. 
Before the year 1500 he had become 2 familiar 
attendant of the royal household of the gay 
and gallant king who fell in the midst of his 
chivalry when the night came down so darkly 
on Flodden Field. In 1500, he received 


from the King a pension of ten pounds, The 
poet’s position here is ill to define. But the 


pay was little enough to live on in such a place. 
The pension, however, was granted with an 
implied promise of a benefice. The young 
King must have had a great many demands 
upon his purse for music and minstrelsy. In 
the books of his Lord High Treasurer we find 
a made, among many others, to Blind 

arry—to “Cunnynghame the singer”—to 
“Wilyeam Sangster, of Lythgow”—to “twa 
Wemen that sang to the King”—to “ Martyn 
Clareschaw and the toder Ersche Clareschaw” 
—to “James Mylsom the harper, and John 
Harper with tne ane hand” —to various 
“lutares”— to “Bennet the fythelar” — to 
“twa fythelars that sang Graysteil to the King” 


f —to “Hog, Watschod, and Widderspune, that 


told tales”—to “Wantonnes that the King 
fechet and gert her sing in the qucenis 
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chamer”—and endless Scottish harpers, French 
“quhissilaris,” Italian “chawmeris,” “Frensche 
flingaris,” jestours, morris-dancers, “musicianis, 
menstralis, and mirry singaris.” It was a 
merry, many-coloured motley, amongst which 
our poet had to sing and dance, make jests and 
jokes for the King when he was in the mirthful 
mood, and turn ecclesiastic and say mass when 
the King had a fit of repentance. He was 
probably engaged in a confidential mission 
during the negotiations between James and the 


English Court, relative to that monarch’s mar- | 


riage with the Princess Margaret, daughter of 
Henry the Seventh, which took place in 1503. 
One of Dunbar’s finest poems, ‘ The Thistle and 
the Rose, celebrates this wedding in national 
symbols, and a fine impassioned song. Lang- 
horne has said truly— 

In nervous strains Dunbar’s bold music flows, 

And Time yet spares the ‘‘ Thistle and the Rose.” 

Dunbar wore the King’s livery. There are 
various items in the Treasurer’s accounts for 
Maister William Dunbar, his “Yule liveray,” 
and “for cause he wanted his goun at Yule,” 
&c.; said livery being red and yellow, over 
which, as chaplain, he wore a black gown at 
mass. He evidently exerted all his faculties 
to ensure the King’s favour. Under these 
conditions, and before his pension was in- 
creased to 80/.a year, Dunbar wrote the greater 
part of his poetry. The Scottish Monarch, 
with April capriciousness, found in the poet a 
fit reflector of his changeful nature. He tole- 
rated the keen “keekin” eye, and was tickled 
with the sharp tongue and biting satire of the 


poet ; laughed royally at the broad humour | 


that made his champagne-blood effervesce, and 
revelled in the mud-honey of his occasional 
grosshess ; or, as a repentant recluse at Stirling, 
when he had flung the world aside like a 
sucked orange, would find some little consola- 
tion in a staid and solemn piece of the poet’s, 
which echoed the Preacher, saying that “all 
was vanity.” But still the benefice did not 
come. He felt his dependent position. He 
was getting into years, and younger courtiers 
could dance attendance more gaily; so he 
clung continually to the royal skirts with half 
ludicrous, but wholly real and earnest petitions 
for his expected benefice, wherein he might 
find shelter for his old age. His burden is— 

I knaw not how the Kirk is guidit, 

But benefices are not weel dividit ; 

Some men hae seven, and I not ane, 

Whilk to consider is ane pain. 


Change upon change he rings on the subject | 
of his “silver sorrow,” as he calls it; and is| 


bytimes witty, eloquent, and melancholy on his 
empty purse :—- 

My purse is made of sic ane skin 

There will no crosses bide it within ; 

Straight as frae the fiend they flee, 
Wha ever tine, wha ever win ; 
My painful purse so prickles me, 

It must have “ prickled” him sorely, for it was 
a continual thorn in his side. Still, in spite of 
poverty and his dependent position, he tries to 
bear up against his circumstances with an 
elastic and cheerful spirit, and to keep up his 
own heart by advising everybody else to keep 
up theirs, Many of his happiest humorous 
turns are produced with his trying to make fun 
of his own troubles. There is something of 
what has been well described as “ worldliness 
and other-worldliness” in Dunbar’s moral and 
religious philosophy. We do not find so much 
in this world, after all, when it is used up for 
us; disappointment also wonderfully helps to 
wean a man from it. Besides which, it does 
not seem to have been a bit better world 
in Dunbar’s time than in our day, even 
though one dwelt in palaces. The poet ap- 
pears to have met with plenty of people who 


“of their riches only had the keeping,” and | 





| when “their bags were full, their selves were 
| bare.” He saw Falsehood riding on horseback, 
and poor Truth going barefoot ; the rich re- 
nowned, and the poor trampled on; Flattery 
faring sumptuously, and Honour in exile. 
Standing up near the dais, he saw how “Some 
becks full law and shaws bare heads,” and found 
| plenty to moralize upon, on the whole, to the 
| advantage of the other world. 

In one respect, Dunbar was an earlier Scot- 
tish Burns, which is in his fidelity of painting 
a picture of city or Court. But his faculty is 

descriptive, not dramatic. He had but little 
| of Burns’s power of presentment ; nor has he 
/any such breadth and warmth of nature. Love 
for woman, and woman’s love, do not seem to 
have been a great necessity to the earlier poet. 
There is a gusto in some of his humorous 
descriptions that Burns would have richly 
enjoyed if he had known of it. The grandest 
thing among Dunbar’s poems is, ‘The Dance of 
the Seven Deadly Sins,’ full of picturesque and 
powerful personification. We think Burns 
must have been acquainted with this poem. 
“ Auld Mahoun” stirring up the fiends for a 
dance, reminds us much of Satan dealing out 
the music and pushing on the dance in ‘Tam 
o Shanter” Pride comes first—“by that sin 
fell the angels”—and is portrayed with a sure 
stroke or two :— 


Then Tre came in with sturt and strife, 
His hand was aye upon his knife. 


Various others join in the dance, and are 
presented to us with striking power. The 
dance goes on fiercely, furiously. Mahoun 
calls for a pageant ; and when the grim revel 
is at maddest height,— 

The devil sae deaved was with their yéll, 


That in the deepest pot of hell 
He smorit them with smook. 


Whether the poet got his benefice at last, is 
not known, With his pension of 80/. a year, 
and occasional gratuities, he was not so badly 
off during the later years of James’s life. When 
the King fell at Flodden in 1513, his young 
| widowed Queen appears to have befriended the 
| poet for awhile. His ‘ Address to the Queen 

Dowager’ is one of the few poems that can be 
identified as written after the death of the 
| King. The verses are more Anglican than usual, 
perhaps in deference to the subject.— 
O lusty flower of youth, benign and sweet, 
Fresh bloom of beauty, blitheful, bricht and sheen, 
Fair, lovesome lady, gentle and discreet, 
Young breaking blossom, yet on the stalks green, 
Delightsome lily,+ lusty to be seen, 
Be glad in heart and expel heaviness ; 
Tho’ bare of. bliss, that ever so blithe has been, 
Devoid languor, and live in lustiness. 

It is probable that the young Queen bestowed 
her bounty on him, but in what shape or to 
what extent we know not. It is more than 
probable that he did not get his benefice after 
all; or surely some trace of it would be left. 
| In one of his poems to the King he said— 
| I was in yowth on nuriss knee 
| Dandely ! Bischop, dandely ! 


The refrain rang through all his life; but it 











passed, we think, among the prophecies unful- 
| filled. 

| It appears to us very singular that there 
| should be no poems on the death of James and 
| his defeat at Flodden. Dunbar had a great stake 


on that field, and lost. It is likely that many 
| of his later pieces have never been recovered 
,from the darkness that obscures the poet’s 
| latter years. 
In spite of the dictum of Sir Walter Scott, 

we hold that Dunbar was not one of the great 
| poets. He was a remarkable poet — very 
| remarkable—if we consider the condition of 
letters in his times. His poetry has been long 
= recovering its place; but it has qualities 
| + Emily that fairer was to sene 
Than is the lilie upon his stalke green,—Chaweer. 








which will keep that place for the future, 
although it may not be in the front rank claimed 
by his enthusiastic admirers. Mr. Laing’s 
edition of the poet’s works will continue to be 
the choice of the curious,—most suitable to the 
taste of those who fly at. high game,—most 
prized. by the lover of complete collections, 
But there is also room for this new edition, 
which has been considerably dusted, and 
edited with zeal and intelligence. We have 
taken a liberty with a few of the readings, 
Some of the modernizations have hurt the 
measure ; and perhaps the “Flyting” might 
have been left out, seeing that it could have 
been obtained elsewhere. Readers will make 
nothing of it, except that they see two men 
pelt each other with dirt, like mudlarks, until 
both are defeatured with filth. However, the 
purchasers of Dunbar’s poems, as we have 
hinted, may go further and fare worse. 





French Wines and Vineyards; and the Way to 
find them. By Cyrus Redding. (Houlston & 
Wright.) 

THERE is much in a vineyard that appeals to 

the imagination, more that affects the senses, 

The broad blood-red leaves at the base 

gradually refining into the tender green of the 

young upper shoots, the noble lines of the 
glorious foliage, the graceful play of the ten- 
drils, the heavy clusters of richest purple, or 
warm and golden, like drops of liquid amber, 
with the sunlight striking through, give a 
combination of form and colour found in 
nothing else; neither in the lovely luxuriance 
and mellow tones of a hop-garden, nor in the 
stately orange groves, with their dark, smooth, 
glossy leaves, and globes of ruddy gold. But 
besides these material and outward beauties, a 
vineyard has a peculiar and significant charm 
for most of us ;—a something made up of asso- 
ciation and romance, and the nameless longing 
of the human heart towards the pleasant life 
of the “shining South” ;—a something which 
seems to speak to us of perpetual youth, of love 
that never grows old, and of beauty that never 
fades. What mind is that which could couple 
sorrow and gloom with the reeking vintage 
cart, or fret over the meaner troubles of 
conventional life, while children, crowned with 
vine-leaves and stained with grape-juice, laughed 
at their mothers through the branches, or trod 
out the purple wine before the house-door? 

Our lusty English harvest home, indeed, is a 

brave time of hard-handed mirth; but it has not 

the richer qualities, the more poetic aspect, of 
the French and Italian vintages. The Greeks 

did wisely when they wreathed their Fauns 

and Bacchantes—their emblems of jollity and 

pleasure—with vine-leaves, and made the grape 
the symbol of the purely sensuous and material 
joys of life. The Jews, too, confessed amidst 
all their stern Puritanism, that wine “ makes 
glad the heart of man ;” and we have no reason 
yet to gainsay the wisdom of our early teachers. 

We except the teetotallers, indeed; but even 

the Jews had their Rechabites, the Greeks 

their cynics, and the Persians their water- 
drinkers. 

The original starting-point of the vine seems 
to have been in that mysterious, undiscovered 
Eden or Meri, hidden in the East, which was 
the cradle of so much belonging to humanity. 
The Indian Dionysos brought it into Greece, 
and Rome was nowise backward in adopting 
her elder rival’s gift. From Rome—some say 
from Phcenicia — the vine was transplanted 
into France by way of Marseilles, and took 
firm root in what proved to be a most congenial 
soil; so firm, indeed, that in a very short time 
French wines were exported to Rome, whereat 
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the more educated of the Latin deipnosophists 
turned up their noses and expressed due abhor- 
rence. For at this early time in his industrial 
history, the Gallic vine-grower had not made 
his system or built up his theory as now; 
consequently the wine-vat suffered—and the 
consumer. We should say that the modern 
South African wines are about our nearest 
approach to those early vintages of the Roman 
Gauls; and what they are needs no exposition. 
Taste them. In a.D. 92, Domitian, in one 
of those mad freaks common to the crazy 
Ceesars, ordered that all the vineyards in Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, should be dug up and 
destroyed. There was some old Roman idea 
“of protection to ale and mead in this decree, 
which was based on the pretence that “ corn 
tillage was neglected ;” and it was not until 
nearly two hundred years after, namely, in 
282, that, by an order of Probus, the vineyards 
were suffered to be replanted. In 1567, there 
was another raid in France against them. The 
old vines were dug up, and new ones were 
forbidden to be planted. In 1627 the same 
ordonnance was again passed. In 1725 certain 
provinces were forbidden to cultivate wine- 
producing grapes at all; and, “in 1730, a royal 
order was issued that no new vines should be 
planted without a formal permission, and, if 
that were obtained, a certain number of white 
mulberry-trees were to be planted in return, 
with a view to the silk manufacture, at least 
in relation to the Bordelais.” It was not until 
the Revolution of 1789 came to sweep away 
these and other cognate tyrannies, that the 
cultivation of the vine was left free to follow 
the impartial laws of supply and demand. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
Crusaders brought with them the rich Muscat 
vines of Corinth, Cyprus, and other places. 
These vines were first planted at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, and were the progenitors of the 
sweet and luscious Frontignac, Lunel, and 
Rivesaltes wines, which come almost into the 
category of liqueurs. We can imagine with 
what gusto the first glass of rich, soft, per- 
fumed Frontignac was drunk by the joyous old 
abbots and monks who had grown wrinkled 
and grey in the service of the thin, half-sour, 
bodiless wines of Bordeaux and the rest. It 
must have been like a revelation to them. 
These successive importations increased the 
number of the varieties to an almost incredible 
extent; but no one thought of distinguishing 
or arranging them until 1771, when the Abbé 

ozier began the task. Various workers suc- 
ceeded him, until, in 1843, M. Bouchereau’s 
collection of actual plants reached the number 
of 1,056; the catalogue of the Luxembourg col- 
lection, in 1844, mounting up to 2,000. Some 
of the varieties are very interesting, the range 
being wide and the intervals distant. There is 
the Early Black Morillon, one species of which 
is said to bear three crops, though in reality 
not bearing more than one, as a general rule ; 
but in the Department of the Seine and Marne 
there is a vine called Trifera, and known to 
Pliny, which does really bear three crops,—the 
first ripening between the 15th and 20th of 
August; the second between the end of Sep- 
tember and the beginning of October; and the 
third crop, which is generally short in quantity, 
between the end of October and the beginning 
of November, if the frosts have not set in 
before. To produce these three crops, the 
vine must be planted to face the south, and 
be trained in espaliers. It is a native of 
Chio, and was brought into France by way of 
Calabria and the island of Ischia, The Mag- 
dalen Morillon bears two crops in the year, and 
has been even known to flower a fourth time. 
The Mefnier or Miller Vine with white, 








dirty, downy leaves, is also a precocious bearer, 
ripening at the same time as the Magdalen; 
while, on the other hand, the Bourguignon 
Noir, or Black Burgundy, “the parent of the 
best French wines,” bears well but once in two 
years, has only a small crop at the best, but 
stands the spring frosts well, and will live for 
a century without any decline in its strength, 
vigour, or productive powers. The Bourguignon 
Noir has white cottony leaves, and small, black 
oval fruit ; it is of mediocre value for the table, 
but, as we have seen, is invaluable in the wine- 
vat. The Raisin Perlé, or Pearl Grape, is another 
good variety, with fruit of a pale green colour, 
pearl shaped, exceedingly rich in_ saccharine 
Juice, and slightly muscadine in flavour; the 
Morillon Blanc is also a good “white” grape, 
with a mild sugary pulp, ripening easily, making 
an excellent dinner wine, and keeping fresh 
long, both in fruit and in wine. Then we come 
to the Muscat, or muscadine grape, with its 
white, red, and violet-coloured fruit, giving the 
luscious wines of the eastern Pyrenees, and of 
the Department of the Hérault. These are also 
the most precious table grapes, having all that 
is required of the ideal grape-flavour, odour, 
form, colour—all that the Greek imaged when 
he sculptured the youthful Dionysos, and 
crowned him and his favourite Ampelos with 
grapes and vine-leaves. The Muscat of Alex- 
andria has never more than one pip, sometimes 
none at all: a peculiarity shared by the Corinth 
grapes. The Aignan, a small grape, but very 
full of sugar, is used to mix with the Muscat 
wines, in the proportion of one to ten. Another 
favourite of the vineyard, perhaps second only 
to the Muscat, is the firm and beautiful Chas- 
selas, with its pale green globes melting into 
amber in the sun, and cool and juicy in the 
mouth as a water-melon. And there is the 
Corinthe, small, straw colour, seedless, and 
with a stalk so tender and delicious, it may be 
eaten with the fruit; but when of the violet 
kind, subject to the premature loss of its little, 
round clusters, which drop off before their time. 
The Aleppo grape is one of the Crusaders’ im- 
portation, and is frequently parti-coloured, some 
on the same cluster being white and others 
black ; indeed, very often the same grape show- 
ing half a Moorish face and half a Saxon from 
behind its yellow-gold, and crimson leaves. 
This Aleppo grape has the generally benevolent 
quality of strengthening and improving all other 
wines with which it is mingled; being, in fact, 
a kind of good fairy in the wine-vault. The 
Scyras or Ciras, brought from Persia, by a her- 
mit who built his cell on a hill near Tain, on 
the Rhone, makes the ordinary red Hermitage. 
From the Folle Blanche, of the Charente, comes 
the wine which yields the Cognac brandies ; 
from the Carbenet or Carmenet 4 petite graine, 
or Petite-Vidure, comes the Médoc wines; the 
Pineau Noir gives the best Burgundy, specially 
the finest Clos Vougeot; the Pineau Blanc is 
grown in Champagne; Roussillon comes from 
the Mataro grape, the Carignane, and the Black 
Grenache,—the best kind making the famous 
Masdeu; and the Blanquette gives a strong 
white wine, which passes under a variety of 
names. 

These are the principal growths mentioned 
by Mr. Redding in his résumé of the various 
species best known in France; but this 
short catalogue by no means exhausts his sub- 
ject. Further on, under the several heads of 
the different departments, and the mode of 
making the wines, we are introduced to some 
of the mysteries of wine-growing and wine- 
making; but not to the “chemistry” of the 
latter, as in Prof. Mulder’s excellent work. 
Indeed, Mr. Redding denies that the French 
doctor their wines at all,—at least, in the bad 





sense of the word,—and gives us all the credit 
of the more dishonourable proceedings :— 
“These assortments in France must not be 
understood as resembling some of the ‘ vattings’ so 
shamefully practised in England, in which all kinds 
of substances besidés wine, such as Gerupiga, elder, 
and low wines, are mingled, some of which have 
little of the grape at all in their composition. The 
French ‘assortments,’ or ‘ blendings,’ rather belong 
to those mixtures of pure wines by merchants of 
integrity here, as young growths, together with 
old, for example, or two wines, of equal merit and 
cost, to assimilate in flavour the wine demanded by 
a particular customer. Hermitage is often mingled 
with claret in France to strengthen the product of 
weak vintage. Sometimes it would not be possible 
to drink certain wines, unless they were softened 
by being blended with those of a kindlier character, 
although in other respects excellent. In this oper- 
ation no. foreign substance is permitted to be 
infused. Sometimes the grape does not ripen well, 
though of the best quality, and yet the product is 
sound, In such cases, better and older wines are 
blended with the newer class, and both their taste 
and strength are improved. A weak wine is often 
blended with a more generous growth. Such 
wines are sold as mingled growths. When it is 
concealed in order to gain a profit, or passed off for 
a growth to which it does not belong, the seller 
deserves a heavy censure. The difference between 
good and pure wines of a high price, and those 
thus mixed, is sometimes such as to make the latter 
preferred by those who judge from the immediate 
taste. A first-rate wine, when new, has often a 
greenness of taste, which does not please the palate 
so well as one which consists of two kinds thus 
blended, which has often the recommendation as 
well of being somewhat cheaper. It is a fact, that 
high-coloured new wine, of a good growth, is not 
such good drinking as when it is mingled with good 
wine of a better age, if not of quite so good a 
quality. These blendings take place as often 
among the growers as the merchants. A grower 
who has not been able to sell a mediocre wine, the 
product of a bad year, will often mingle it with 
the good of the next year’s growth, when it is of 
tolerable quality. In all events, it will answer for 
use after racking. If the proprietor have new 
white wines, which appear too yellow in colour, he 
will pass them over the deepest coloured of his red 
growths, which will render the latter more agree- 
able to drink, and the blending is difficult of detec- 
tion, while the wine is in the cask; but if it is 
bottled before a year is past, it will ferment and 
contract a bad taste, and must then be placed again 
in wood, and fined so as to be in order for bottling in 
the month of the November following. There are 
many other circumstances under which it may be 
requisite and proper to blend, in order to ameliorate 
wine, and that according to the best French autho- 
rities. Thus, when too delicate, and without suffi- 
cient body, though agreeable, a wine may not keep 
sufficiently well to bear sending to a considerable 
distance. In such a case, a blending done with 
judgment, and with a growth proportional in good- 
ness and quantity to the end desired, having the 
qualities wanting in the weaker wine, is both useful 
and just. The wine of Torins, in the Magonnais, 
when kept pure, always failed of its reputation, 
unless mingled with the wines of Romaneche or 
Chenas. These wines all three sold at nearly the 
same price, and there was no object in the mixture 
but improvement. Wines, the product of one 
species of fruit, do not come up to the desire of the 
owner. Thus, in Champagne, the plants require 
to be mingled in the vineyard, and it is the same 
very often with the vinous product. In thus 
blending their wines, the French know, that what 
will suit one market will not suit another. The 
wines sent to England are very different from those 
forwarded to Russia, and both are treated differ- 
ently from those intended for Paris or the home 
market. Hence it arises, that visitors to France 
are often astonished at not finding the same taste 
prevalent in wine there which they found at home. 
The first growths of Bordeaux drunk in France, do 
not resemble those taken in London, The latter 
have a blending with them of the wines of the 
south of France or of Spain, which impart the 
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differences thus observed. The wines of Xeres and 
Malaga are more spirituous than those of France, 
because the merchants mingle brandy with them 
for the English market. Thus, the wine of Porto 
or the Douro, styled Wines of the Factory, of 
which the larger part is exported to England, 
cannot be taken from the vat except in presence of 
an employé of the region of the Upper Douro, to 
be placed in the tun, already containing beforehand 
a twelfth of their capacity in brandy. The mix- 
tures practised by the French merchants, have not 
for their object to imitate the fine wines of France, 
—a thing utterly impossible,—but simply to cor- 
rect the defects of those wines which are harsh or 
flat, or to obtain by this means a quality which 
will suit the consumer at a price less elevated than 
that of the best and purest growths. In some 
French vineyards, when the wines have been found 
with too little spirit, they have been accustomed to 
add a small quantity of brandy to suit the taste of 
the purchaser. Such infusions have occurred prin- 
cipally in the wines of Languedoc, of Quercy, and 
of Roussillon. They call this operation viner, 
which signifies to give more strength to the wines. 
It is before all others necessary, when wanted, to 
have recourse to the measure in common and low 
wines, in order not only to give them strength 
alone, but to aid in the dissolution of the colouring 
matter, and thus render the colour more intense,— 
a quality sought for in those wines which are 
mixed. Some wines are said to be preserved by this 
means for more than four years in the wood, only 
6 per cent. of brandy of 21° being added to them. 
The syrup of the grape has sometimes been added 
to new white wines to soften them in unfavourable 
seasons, but this is rarely the case with wines 
designed to be consumed in France, though it has 
been done in wines exported among consumers 
habituated to take the wines of the south of Europe, 
esteeming the French wines only as they partake 
in the like sweetness. Mixed wines have neither 
the taste nor perfume of those which are pure, and 
such as have the natural bouquet no longer retain 
it in that state. The better wines of France are 
never attempted to be imitated, because the imita- 
tion is impossible. The second and third: classes 
of such wines are too often passed off for the first, 
or a mixed wine for a pure one; but in the latter 
case the wine has little analogy with that under 
the name of which it is sold. Sharp, acrid wines, 
are not in general to be amended by any admix- 
tures.” 

Prof. Mulder’s account, then, of the ordinary 
manufacture of wine out of bad alcohol, dis- 
guised and flavoured with butyric ether, capry- 
lic acid, capreol ether, hydrated oxide of amy], 
acetic ether, pelargonic ether, or that potent 
essence called grape or cognac oil, passes for 
nothing with the faithful French houses; and 
we may drink our Claret and Burgundy in all 
quietness of faith and confidence of spirit, cer- 
tain that we have the real juice of the wine 
before us, and not a horrible chemical combina- 
tion, for the most part got out of vegetable 
putrefaction. This is comforting, if to be 
believed, at a time when we are all to forsake 
our tawny, full-bodied ports and brandied sher- 
ries, our foaming stout and milder ales, for the 
light wines of Southern France. It is pleasant, 
at the least, to know that what we have is the 
real thing of its kind, and that we are not 
put off with dishonest compounds, artificially 
created and essentially noxious to the suffering 
human stomach. The real wines of France, pure 
and unadulterated, are, perhaps, the most 
wholesome of their kind to be had. Fine old 
Burgundy, light and dry, may be classed among 
the best remedies in the pharmacopzia, and 
good champagne can sustain life when nothing 
else has any power. But the coarse alcohol, 
flavoured with vile chemicals, and coloured 
with abominable decoctions, which passes under 
the name of wine in England, only produces 
aches and painsand dyspeptic miseries if long 
persisted in; and if that is what the new Treaty 
is to give us, we should decidedly turn our 








back upon it all, and stick to the ills we know 
of in Dublin stout and bitter beer. However, 
Mr. Cyrus Redding says that we are to have 
delicious, pure, unadulterated grape-juice, and, 
—if he is right, we shall be the gainers. 





Chapters on Wives. By Mrs. Ellis. (Bentley.) 


Mrs. Ellis, after going through a Course of 
Lectures, addressed to the women of England 
in general and to the wives and daughters in 
particular, proceeds, in the present volume, to 
illustrations. We have in the stories before 
us examples framed according to the Ellis 
rule, and acting according to the principle laid 
down in her former works—the motivo, as it 
would be called in music. 

The first story turns on a young wife, who 
nobly animates her husband in his career as a 
British sailor, inducing him to accept a post 
of honourable but arduous enterprise, as chief 
of an exploring expedition; enduring his absence 
with courage, and administering his affairs at 
home with discretion; the model of a noble 
chatelaine of old, whose lord has gone to the 
Crusades. She is an excellent woman, and 
worthy of much praise; but whether it is some 
hardness in the style of character itself, or 
that Mrs. Ellis is not happy in her way of 
setting it forth, we do not know; but stiff, self- 
conscious, hard, and artificial is the result: 
every act and look,—even her tears,—are done 
consciously and with virtue prepense. 

To go on to the story next in order, which is 
entitled ‘ Self-Devotion.’ The heroine, who has 
been brought up in elegance and luxury, marries 
a struggling artist, determined to show him 
what a capital poor-man’s wife she can be. At 
first, she is self-denying, and allows her hus- 
band to see that she is so, parading her self- 
sacrifice in a way most exasperating ; but, 
after a few quarrels, she learns better, and 
cleverly seems to make her self-privations 
matters of inclination,—concealing them from 
her husband, whose notion of domestic economy 
is like that of most men, viz., that no saving 
ought to make itself felt—a problem of some diffi- 
culty. Being a very superior heroine, Catherine 
achieves all this; keeps her virtues well in hand; 
subdues the light from them so that it does not 
flash too strong in her husband’s eyes. In the 
end, her husband falls into step, and is as well 
broken in and amenable as a man need be; but 
the reader, who is behind the scenes, will feel 
that he would not guzte like to live with a 
woman, however excellent and convenient her 
qualities might be, who was always on her 
guard—who arranged and contrived everything 
—whose smallest act was premeditated, shaped 
to Virtue’s plan, if you will, but never uncon- 
sidered, never impulsive, always an arriére 
pensée in everything she does or leaves undone. 
It is a good arritre pensée in Catherine’s case; 
but the quality of character indicated is quite 
as capable of cutting the wrong way as the 
right. The art of design is the highest exercise 
of intelligence. True; but conscious design in 
every word and act does not make the sort 
of human being a man would love to call wife 
or friend, if he knew it; and a wife who can- 
not “drink her tea without a stratagem,” — 
no matter how excellent the end may be,—is 
an artful woman. In this story, we are let 
into her secrets; so we would not take 
Catherine for our own wife. 

The third story is about a wife who is 
ashamed of her husband, and who snubs him 
accordingly ; and, as he has an exalted opinion 
of her merits, he believes all she says, and 
becomes ashamed of himself, and awkward and 
stupid. This story tends to prove that it is 
very conducive to female excellence to have a 


husband who is not blind to his wife’s faults, 
though he may be obtuse to her virtues with 
advantage to himself and to her. 

In ‘Forest Farm,’ the longest of the stories, the 
wife, by dint of contrivanceand cleverness, brin 
about the restitution of family property and the 
reformation of a prodigal son; but we would 
just remark, that the qualities she brings to bear 
show a power of intrigue, turned to good pur- 
ee we grant, but still a power of using every- 

ody and gaining them over to her own purpose, 
that is somewhat startlin®?. All the model 
women painted by Mrs. Ellis have this power 
of design, which the least morsel less of good 
intent would convert into downright love of the 
sinuous paths of intrigue and circumvention for 
theirown sake. The wives of Mrs. Ellis, although 
accredited with all wifely virtues and seeming 
obedience, never allow their husbands to know 
exactly what they are driving at; they have 
some object in everything they say, do, or 
let alone: in these stories it is the good of 
their husbands and children; but they always 
burrow for it; they are always conscious and 
dextrous, and never off their guard. Their 
life seems a perpetual game of Jack Straws 
or Spillikins; never for one moment are they 
allowed to forget themselves, or to walk freely 
with head erect towards the point which the 
wish to carry. Take the following, as a speci- 
men :— 

“ William, like most men, preferred to tell his 
news spontaneously, not to have it wrung out of 
him, so Mary by her manner might have cared 
nothing at all about the market. * * She still said 
nothing except about the weather, which she felt 
sure must be very cold, the fire burned so clearly, 
And this furnished an excuse for stirring it afresh, 
until all the room glowed with a sort of radiance 
enough to cheer the heart of any man not altogether 
down in the world.” 

Again, in the tale where the husband has 
to go abroad on a dangerous expedition :— 

“In this manner Isabel pursued her inquiries 
with such minuteness and apparent interest, that 
her husband was completely beguiled, and he began 
to explain to her all the particulars with which he 
himself was acquainted, thinking (good honest 
soul!) that his wife was profoundly attentive all 
the time. If Isabel was acting, may God forgive 
us all! For often when we do our best, even up 
to the highest reach of heroism, we are but hiding 
what we feel, while all the virtue of what we do 
depends upon our not appearing exactly what we 
ar ” 


e. 

After this, of course the husband proceeds 
to tell her all she wants to know. 

It may be owing to want of skill in Mis. 
Ellis, who is so hampered with all the “sage 
advices” she has given, that she finds difficulty 
in adjusting them to the use of her fictitious 
characters; but it does not alter the fact, that 
her leading idea of a model wife is that of one 
who dextrously manages her husband, leading 
him to think and do whatever she thinks right: 
she is never to lose her temper or be disagree- 
able, not because she has not provocation, but 
because it is the husband's privilege to be harsh 
and to say hard things. The wife holds the 
position of an inferior, and has to practise the 
heroic virtues surreptitiously. She must be 
always on the watch not to give offence, always 
careful never to do or say anything except what 
may please or soothe her master. But the 
husband must be always more or less of a dupe. 
He must never know exactly, when his wife 
brings him his warm slippers, what she wants 
to effect by the act; only it would be absurd 
and gratuitous for him to fancy that the desire 
to make him comfortable is all she aims at. A 
model wife, made up on the great Ellis theo- 
ries, never indulges in the luxury of a sponta- 
neous, unpremeditated impulse. The strain 





and courbature which this mode of living, 
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moving, and having her being must produce, 
can be nothing less than a foretaste of the leaden 
cowls assigned to hypocrites by Dante. Woman- 
hood can never develope into its full nature and 
capacity under such a system of domestic admi- 
nistration, nor can a man become anything but | 
a well-managed tyrant: his selfishness deve- | 
loped and exploited,—his faults adroitly given | 
way to,—the woman afraid to utter her own | 
thoughts,—no real companionship, —no out- | 
spoken friendship as between two rational | 
beings, but a constant ducking to avoid col- 
lision,—the truth never quite told,—always a 
veil, a reticence, a something that is like 
reality, but not the reality itself. We do not 
know which would be the lot most to be depre- 
cated, to be one of Mrs. Ellis’s model wives, or 
one of these wives’ husbands! 

Mrs. Ellis writes for a large public of her | 
own; one wonders painfully whether any of the 
men and women composing it are like her 
books. The intense, hopeless element out of 
which she writes gives the general reader 
an oppression of heart and sadness of spirit 
capable of killing all energy and_ heroism, 
leaving no hope, no outlet from the dreary 
monotony of material things, which are so 
represented as to be utterly without significance. 
Mere dullness might be capable of brightening 
under polish,—misery might be susceptible of 
hope, if not of amelioration; but the deadly 
barrenness of Mrs, Ellis’s pictures of life and 
character kills every sentiment, except that of 
a tepid, dull disgust at life and all that it con- 
tains. Mrs. Ellis is a good woman, and she has 
good intentions,—but she is not a woman of 
genius, and she turns what she touches into 
milk instead of gold. It is the only fault we 
can see in her. It is enough. 











Health Resorts of Britain, and How to Profit 
by them. By Spencer Thomson, M.D. (Ward 
& Lock.) 

Tus work has appeared at an appropriate time 

of the year—not too late, this cool summer, 

to prevent those who are consulting what place 
they shall go to, to have recourse to its pages. 

It is always a difficulty to know exactly where 

you shall fix your residence, even after you 

have made up your mind that it is desirable to 
leave your usual abode for the space of a month 
or six weeks. We say six weeks advisedly, for 
although the railways have determined that 
monthly tickets are sufficient, we repudiate a 
railway authority on matters connected with 
health, At any rate, it is a pleasant thing to 
have an intelligent physician and a good natu- 
ralist for a guide in directing our steps to 
the place we ought to go to. We would 
observe that Dr. Thomson professes to guide us 
only in Great Britain. If we determine on 

Continental trips, we must seek some other 

guide. Some one grumbles, why should we 

make holiday trips at all ? — and here we have 
an opportunity of introducing our Doctor to 
answer this question :— 

“Now, what is there in change of air or scene 
that does us all so much good? It is often said, 
that till railroads gave the facility for moving, 
people could do without all this, and staid at home 
and enjoyed themselves. People did do without 
it, that is certain; but that they would have been 
better for it, lived longer, and led happier lives is 
no less certain. It may be, too, that they did not 
Tequire it quite so much as we do at the present 
day, for taking things more slowly, more easily 
some would say, their minds kept at a lower pres- 
sure, did not, probably, require so imperatively 
the periodical ‘turning out to grass.’ Read the 
accounts of the easy way in which the old road 
travellers took matters, dined on their journey and 
smoked their pipes afterwards; or how the old 
merchants or tradesmen locked up counting-house 








and shop—they do so now in some places—and 
walked off to dinner. How different is it now, 
how prevalent is that condition, especially in large 
towns, which Dr. James Johnson calls ‘ Wear 
and Tear,’—a condition between sicknessand health, 
not curable by physic, and which he compares to 
a ship still seaworthy, but with rigging and seams 
requiring overhauling, caulking, &c.! How com- 
mon, +00, is the etiolation or blanching caused by 
town life, and which the above-quoted author 
traces as indicative, in the higher classes, of ‘no 
avocation,’ in the middle and lower classes, of 


|“ unhealthy avocation.’ No avocation; unhealthy 


avocation! the one with its ennui, its indulgencies, 
and its excitements, the other with its overwork 
and anxieties, and its excitements, are, one or 
other of them, wearing, tearing, blanching most of 
us, till it becomes, at some period or other of our 
career, a question of hopeless bad health, or hypo- 
chondriacism, or change of air and scene: we 
might cite it as one of those beneficent provisions, 
balances, if we may so call them, of Providence, 
by which those very powers of mechanism so pro- 
ductive of increased wear and tear in life—at least 
in business life—bring us also the remedy in the 
increased facilities for locomotion. Taking another, 
and perhaps a higher view of this question of 
change, we cannot fail to recognize it as a principle 
prevailing so universally throughout creation, that 
we must look upon it as a necessity for the pre- 
servation, or, what is the same thing, orderly pro- 
gression of all things. Man’s physical nature goes 
not on well without change; keep an individual 
too exclusively to one system of diet, and he will 
come to loathe it, to digest it badly, and to derive 
little good from it; keep him, mentally, to one 
limited range of thought—especially of anxious 
thought, which is to the mind somewhat like food 
hard of digestion is to the stomach—and soon you 
will have him suffering mentally and requiring 
change., Albeit the man of much mind requires 
it all the more than one the reverse. Some men, it 
is true, go on from day to day and year to year 
plodding in the same horse-and-mill round of busi- 
ness, and feel unhappy if there is any interruption 
to their usual habit; but it will be found that 
these are not men of mental toil, but of compa- 
rative mental laziness; they have got into a rou- 
tine requiring neither much thought or exertion of 
mind ; it causes little wear, but it also causes apathy 
asregards things beyond the old well-known track.” 


The philosopher can demonstrate now-a-days 
that there is a difference between sea air and 
town air. Dr. Thomson alludes to the discovery 
of Schénbein, that there exists in the atmo- 
sphere a principle which he calls Ozone. Mr. 
Faraday was the first to suspect that this sub- 
stance was a more active condition of the oxygen 
of the air. It is always found in greatest 
abundance in sea air; and as it is found to be 
a more actively chemical form of oxygen in 
its relation to inorganic bodies, there can be 
no doubt that it acts more vigorously on the 
human body. Indeed, experiments are not 
wanting to prove this. On this subject Dr. 
Thomson says :— 


‘‘What people have done instinctively, science 
seems to confirm; for going to the sea-shore and to 
the hill countries, they go to where ozone is most 
abundant. This word ozone is perhaps a puzzler 
to many of our readers, and requires some expla- 
nation. Shortly, it is the term applied to a re- 
cently discovered principle, existing in greater or 
less intensity in the atmosphere—in greater, in 
those situations, as on the sea-shore or lofty moun- 
tains, where the air is most pure—in less, where, 
as in large cities, it is less pure. It seems more 
than probable that this ozone is the oxygen gas of 
the atmosphere in a peculiar condition; but whe- 
ther it is so or no, its existence in greater or less 
proportion is evidently closely connected with 
health. As we are digressing into this little scien- 
tific explanation, we may as well embrace the 
opportunity to impress upon our readers how 
greatly health is influenced for good, especially in 
the feeble, by free exposure, not only to good air, 
but to the diffused light of day. This is not the 









place to discuss the subject, or to bring proofs of 
what is an undoubted fact, so pray take it upon 
our testimony—pray act upon it; we know not, 
even yet, how much the chemical rays of sunlight 
influence our physical well-being, so pray, reader, 
remember when we talk of getting plenty of fresh 
air, we mean plenty of sunlight as well.” 

Those who doubt the existence of ozone 
would do well to get some paper soaked in a 
solution of iodide of potassium and starch, 
when they will find the presence of ozone indi- 
cated by the decomposition of the iodide and 
the action of the iodine on the starch. This 
iodized paper may become a source of interest ; 
for, according to the direction of the wind, the 
dampness of the atmosphere, and a variety of 
other circumstances, will the observer find his 
paper influenced by the agency of ozone. By 
the sea-side, when the wind blows south or 
west from the sea, or on the mountain’s top, will 
the test indicate its presence in greatest abun- 
dance. In these spots will the greatest change 
take place in the system as the result of ozone, 
and in these places will the step be most 
elastic, and the sense of vigour from change of 
air most evident. 

Passing from the air to the water, in his 
general introduction, the Doctor discourses on 
bathing; and as his remarks are discreet and 
to the point on this subject, we quote them:— 

“The shock which all experience on first going 
into cold water is communicated to the system at 
large, and the first symptom of it is a gasp, partly 
nervous, and partly the consequence of the sudden 
revulsion of blood to the internal organs, lungs and 
heart especially, the heart-beats being quickened. 
Quickly, in a strong healthy person, or in one to 
whom bathing is beneficial, this first shock is suc- 
ceeded by a re-action, this re-action being the 
natural effort of the system to restore the balance 
of circulating and nervous power. In the sea this 
re-actionary effort is much assisted by the stimu- 
lating effect exerted upon the skin by the saline 
ingredients of the water, and it is still more aided 
if the body be exposed to the dash of the waves. 
In fresh water, these aids to re-action being absent, 
it is not so thoroughly or quickly established. 
According to your power of re-action, which you 
cannot fail to discover before long, should be your 
exposure to the sea-water, for on that greatly 
depends the benefit that you are likely to derive 
from your bathing. If you remain in the water 
until the system becomes so depressed that the 
power of re-action is nullified, nothing but injury 
can result. You come from your bath cold, blue, 
and pinched-looking, your fingers white and dead, 
and your teeth, mayhap, chattering like nutcracks, 
and for the rest of the day you are, probably, lan- 
guid, sleepy, and miserable. A strong person and 
a swimmer may stay in the water a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes, even longer, and retain 
his power of re-action; but for some persons two 
or three minutes’ immersion, or even a single 
plunge, is quite as much as they can bear, at least 
at first, and until they have gained strength by 
their residence at the seaside. Even if the shortest 
possible dip is not followed by the healthy glow 
upon the skin, and sensations of exhilaration and 
increased power, it is better not to repeat it for a 
few days. The want of re-action, or the produc- 
tion of depression, is summed up shortly—abstrac- 
tion of caloric or animal heat ; and we need scarcely 
remark, that the very fact of a person, unused to 
it, entirely stripping in the open air is one means 
of sending off this heat, and that exposure to the 
cold water is another most potent means, albeit, 
loss of animal heat involves depression of vital 
action. There are, however, other circumstances 
beyond the constitution of the individual to be 
taken into consideration with respect to bathing 
agreeing or not, and these are such as increase or 
mitigate the depressing effects. Thus, a person 
who could not bathe on a tolerably cold day, might 
do so in the very height of summer, and especially 
on those low sandy shores where the water becomes 
raised in temperature by passing over an extent of 
and previously heated by the sun; the water in 
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such situations—as every person knows who has 
any bathing experience—being warmer than on a 
rocky or steep shingly shore.” 


From general directions, we pass on to par- 
ticular places. The health resorts are taken 
individually. We are first taken down the 
Thames, stopping at Gravesend on our way, 
and at last, arriving at those well-known spots 
so dear to Cockney health-seekers, Herne Bay, 
Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Deal, Dover, 
Folkstone, and so on round to the south and the 
west. Dr. Thomson has not much that is new 
to say about these places, but we like to read 
what he has to say, and look at his woodcuts of 
the places we have so often visited. The Isle 
of Wight, of course, detains him; and we could 
tell him a great deal more about it than he has 
thought necessary to put down. But he quotes 
local historians and high climatic authorities, 
and makes us only wish he had dwelt with 
greater detail on the spot which we think of 
all others most sanitary and agreeable. From 
the Isle of Wight he travels to Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Sark, and back by Weymouth, 
Devonshire, and South and North Wales. It 
would be invidious to select from all the places 
mentioned any one as most entitled to become 
a health resort. But there is one in North 
Wales just sprung up that may, perhaps, be 
new to some of our readers, so we give our 
author's description :— 


“Llandudno is peculiar. Just glance at your 
map. You will see stretching out from the coast 
where Conway is marked, the promontory which 
terminates in the Great Orme’s Head—a termina- 
tion which is in fact an extensive mountain of 
limestone. On the land side of this mountain rock, 
and greatly sheltered by it, lies the rising, and, 
every summer, more favoured watering-place we 
have just entered. It is here the old story over 
again; not many years ago there were a few 
scattered cottages on the shores of Llandudno Bay, 
and now there is a town with all the conveniences, 
gas, water, market-hall, &c., of a town, and all the 
additions of terrace, marine parade, villa, &c. which 
mark the modern watering-place. Many places, 
however, have risen into note and public favour as 
Health Resorts, which have less pretensions to 
either than Llandudno. In a former page we 
noticed the fact of the encroachments of the sea 
having robbed the West coast of Wales of many 
fertile fields, and we shall find the same occurrence 
recorded in connexion with these Northern shores. 
At Llandudno, however, the contrary has been the 
case, and at no very distant date, the flat upon 
which much of the town is built, is said to have 
been washed over by the sea at high tides—in fact, 
the Great Orme’s Head was an island. Now, of 
course, if the sea washed over, there must have 
been sea on both sides, and so you will find it: on 
the east, the very beautiful half-moon sweep of 
Llandudno bay; on the west, the less beautiful and 
more shallow bay of Conway, which in part forms 
the estuary of the Conway river. Between these 
bays is built the town, but it is not confined to the 
level ground, for many houses, singly, and in ter- 
raced rows, stand well up on the hither side of the 
great rock itself. For summer residences, the houses 
on the flat, especially those facing Llandudno bay, 
are most agreeable ; but for winter—and Llandudno 
has raised some claims as a winter resort—the 
houses under the cliffs are only admissible, being 
sheltered from the powerful cold winds which sweep 
the lower parts of the town from bay to bay. But 
for these winds, and the complete exposure to their 
force of the lower and greater part of the place, 
Llandudno, situated as it were almost in the sea of 
the West Coast, has a comparatively mild climate, 
frosts being short and not severe, and snow seldom 
lying many hours. The character for general 
salubrity is high, and deservedly so, for it is stated 
‘that in the interval between the 11th of June, 
1853, and the 20th of January, 1854, there was not 
& single funeral,’ the average deaths upon the whole 
Population being under one-half per cent., and 
“during the time when the population was swelled 





by at least 2,000—many of whom were invalids 
—there was not a single death during the whole 
season.” For those who can climb—and, indeed, 
for those who cannot, there are climbing donkeys 
in abundance—the Great Orme’s Head is the head- 
quarters of Hygeia herself, so pure and invigorating 
are the breezes, and no small head-quarters either, 
for it is a good five or six miles in circumference, 
and the walks which cross it in various directions 
afford ample space for rambling and climbing, and 
not unfrequent use of the Alpine stocks, which are 
the all but unvarying companions of the ladies.” 
After being taken round the island in this 
fashion, we are introduced to our inland health 
resorts. Here, in addition to pure air, we 
have generally mineral springs. Dr. Thomson 
is not enthusiastic about mineral waters, but 
he shows that where judiciously used they may 
do a great deal of good. The quackery of the 
thing is to be avoided; but the use of these 
waters under proper medical direction is to be 
highly commended, Thus we are introduced, 
not medically but sanitarily, to Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Harrogate, and twenty other 
places in the same genial manner as we had 
been to the seaside places. We therefore 
recommend Dr. Thomson’s volume to all those 
who for the next month are likely to be unde- 
termined as to where they will spend the 
customary holiday. They will find him an 


intelligent guide, and, very likely, an important 
aid in determining the now rather anxious 
question of “ Whither shall we go 
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Adventures and Observations on the West Coast 
of Africa, and its Islands. By the Rev. Charles 
W. Thomas, M.A. (New York, Derby & 
Jackson; London, Low & Co.) 

To write a book calculated to hit the tastes 

of religious sectarians and the more worldly 

patrons of light literature is no easy task ; but 

Mr. Thomas has accomplished it. He is a 

divine, but one who wears brass buttons on his 

coat (a fact the reader is continually reminded 
of), and with his quips and droll conceits 
makes Sterne’s Yorick a mere windbag and 
bore. Socially, he is that charming paradox, 
so dear to the ladies, a merry clergyman; politi- 
cally, he is the American version of Mr. Kingsley’s 

“mealy-mouthed rector.” Steering a middle 

course between Porson and Theodore Hook, he 

first astonishes the reader with profound erudi- 
tion, and then convulses him with sprightly 
humour. He quotes familiarly Herodotus and 

Pliny, Strabo and Edrisi; and reminding us 

that the Arabian geographer speaks of a great 

African river as “the Nile of the negroes,” 

suggests that it is identical with the Gir of 

Ptolemy, and that in the union of Nileand Gir 

we have the etymology of Niger. But fearful 

that such learned investigation may weary his 
readers, Mr. Thomas hurries on to a lighter 

portion of his entertainment, and gives a 

piquant description of an old black woman 

selling cakes and ginger-beer in the market- 
place of Bathurst. In the same way the author 
in one paragraph folds his hands and _ offers up 

a prayer to the “God of truth and Wesley- 

anism,” and in another laughs in the most 

unclerical style about the attractions of harems, 
or touches on the natural history of “the 
affected Englishman and the American Snob.” 

He is a most amusing companion, always in 

spirits, ready at any moment to smoke or 

preach, flirt with the ladies or pray with his 
brother missionaries. We know men prudent 
and wise in their generation who, in London, 
make it a rule to frequent religious hotels, 
because the wine and dinners provided in them 
areso good, Thelivelyand entertaining qualities 
of Mr. Thomas would incline us to give a similar 
preference to clerical guides, In his society a 





stroll through Tangier under the sweltering 
sun is as pleasant and refreshing as a saunter 
under the trees in Kensington Gardens. Hig 
jocund prattle brings the breezes of Brighton to 
the swamps of Sierra Leone. He is only put 
out of temper once, during all his wanderings, 
and then his indignation is roused by a black 
missionary who, in a sermon to his fellow- 
countrymen, laments the atrocities of American 
slavery :— 

“ After service, I introduced myself, as 4 
Southern Methodist, to the preacher, and enjoyed 
half an hour’s chat with him at the mission-house, 
where I intimated that his description of the con- 
dition of the coloured race in the United States 
was new to me. Imagine my surprise when the 
gentleman quoted from the ‘Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ and asked me if I did not admire Mrs, 
Stowe. I replied that ‘as a writer, I admired her; 
and that the most ardent admirers of her intellect 
were Southern men.’—‘ How is that, sir? ’—‘ Why, 
out of the South she is complimented in that she 
possesses an imagination that can form a beautiful 
and attractive story out of a few plain characters, 
acts of cruelty and pictures of suffering. In the 
South, we know that not only did her imagination 
supply the dressing and paint, but even the charac- 
ters and the so-called “ facts”; and that, therefore, 
as a creative genius, which is the highest order of 
genius, we consider her gigantic—but alas! for 
her veracity.’ Thus is abolitionism doing its 
accursed work; spreading, even in Africa, the 
venom of falsehood, and engendering strife.” 


Of Liberia, this anti-abolitionist of the 
Christian pulpit says, “ If the republic survives, 
at is her manifest destiny to civilize by annexa- 
tion” /! And at the moment of advancing this 
opinion, he quotes with manifest relish from 
the ‘ Biglow Papers’ :— 

To go ‘ascrugin’ ’em out o’ their dominions, 

Ashelterin’ ’em, az Caleb sez, under their eagle’s pinions, 

Which means to take a feller up jest by the slack o'’s 

wsis, 

An’ wa him Spanish clean right out o’ all his homes an’ 

Wal, it a: a curus way, but then hooraw for 
Jackson ! 

It must be right, fer Caleb sez ifs reg’lar Anglo-Saxon. 

Of Mr. Thomas in his wickedest vein, the 
following bath-scene is a good specimen :— 

“We have a tingling recollection of a bath we 
took one day in said stream, in company with 
friends B. T. and W. Divesting ourselves of the 
unnatural habits which tailors make for us, and 
civilized taste requires us to put on, we plunged 
into a clear and well-shaded pool. We had scarcely 
entered when a couple of ebony-coloured lasses 
made their appearance on the bank a hundred 
yards above us, and, supposing that the example 
of civilized men might be safely followed, they too 
laid aside all unnatural appendages of person and 
entered the stream. Ye nymphs of Solyma, 
thought I, what next! We approached the cover 
of some large rocks, there intending to hide and 
bide our time ; but as one of our chaps would look 
at them, they thought that we were interested in 
their innocent gambols, and kindly wishing to give 
us a nearer view, they came bounding from rock to 
rock, and pool to pool, until they were in our very 
midst. Our memories of what followed are rather 
confused ; but we have a distinct recollection of 
the disappearance of sundry white legs bearing 
bundles of clothes into the neighbouring bushes, 
snakes or no snakes! We arrived on the beach im 
time to see one of the party emerge from a thicket 
with his pantaloons in his teeth and his shoes 
his hands, the remainder of his wardrobe having 
tarried behind on the bushes to mark the path of 
his ungallant retreat.” 

On the peak of Teneriffe Mr. Thomas 
encounters a gentleman taking a photograph, 
whom he photographs in the true spirit of a 
Yankee lion-hunter:— 

“On mounting this plain, we found ourselves 
within a few feet of a rough stone hut, covered 
with tarpaulin and pieces of sail-cloth. Near by 
stood a man taking a photograph. He raised bis 
head suddenly as we approached, for we had 
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entered the field of his camera. We stood a 
moment in surprise at finding an artist and a house 
in such a place, but our guide, stepping up, 
explained by whispering, ‘Sefor Smeet.’ Stand 
with us, reader, and take a look at him, while he 
adjusts his apparatus, for it is the veritable Prof. 
Smyth himself, Astronomer Royal of Scotland, and 
one of the master minds of the age. His woollen 
hat is slouched and weather-worn; his loose coat 
is soiled and sun-burnt; from one of the pockets 
dangles a piece of coarse rope, and from another 
the handle of a hammer protrudes. His coarse 
shoes are void of polish, his clothes are all in keep- 
ing, and hang about him as if they had been put 
on with a pitchfork. He is above medium height, 
of brawny frame, and apparently about forty years 
of age. In his person, he reminds us of a plain 
farmer, or a stone mason. But take a step nearer, 
reader; look at his thought-marked Celtic face, his 
intellectual brow, his speaking eye, theindescribable 
dignity of his mien, and you will realize that you 
are in the presence of a prince in the world of mind. 
We presented our letter of introduction, which he 
instantly read, and gave us a hearty Scotch wel- 
come to his highland home.” 


Mr. Thomas’s book is worth looking at—if not 
for its own, still for its writer’s sake. He isa 
pleasant contrast to the black-coated gentlemen 
of our own church, being at the same time the 
most worldly saint and the most saintly world- 
ling that we have met for many a day. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Fresh Hearts thatfailed Three Thousand Years ago; 
with other Things. By the Author of ‘The New 
Priest in Conception Bay.’ (Boston, Ticknor & 
Fields.) —The author of this little volume of occa- 
sional poems is an American clergyman, who has 
achieved considerable success in his own country as 
a writer of fiction. Asa writer of powerful verses, 
he merits commendatory recognition in these 
columns. While peculiarly free from twaddle and 
transcendentalism, his book is at the same time 
sufficiently racy of the soil from which it springs to 
be very agreeable reading. It is full of straight- 
forward human purpose, moral and religious, of fine 
sentiments and just thoughts,—clad in vigorous 
homespun English, but spiced here and there with 
a healthy pathos, resembling the pathos of the old 
Scotch ballads. Some of the devotional poems are 
very beautiful and appropriate,—compound proper 
of real living blood and unquestionably pure 
Helicon. The lines entitled ‘Christ’s Legacy,’ 
simple and unpretending as they are, possess 
natural music and sincere piety, intermingled with 
a depth of meaning and lucidity of expression. 
Perhaps the most original thing in the volume 
is the concluding lyric—‘The Brave Old Ship, 
the Orient’—which appears to us a powerful bit 
of writing. There is, in the lines we subjoin, a 
monotonous rolling music singularly suggestive of 
their theme—the loss of a ship at sea :— 

Woe for the brave ship Orient ! 

Woe for the old ship Orient ! 

For in broad, broad light, and with land in sight, 
Where the waters bubbled white, 

— sharp shriek | One shudder of affright ! — 


down went the brave old ship, the Orient! 
* * * * 
“Ho! Hilloa! A sail!” was the topman’s hail: 
“& sail, hull-down upon our lee!” 
Then with sea-glass to his eye, 
And his gray locks blowing by, 
The Admiral sought what she might be. 
And from top, and from deck, 
Was it ship? Was it wreck? A far-off, far-off speck, 
Of a sudden we found upon our lee. 


On the round waters wide, floated no thing beside, 
But we and the stranger sail: 

And a hazy sky that threatened storm, 

Came coating the heaven so blue and warm, 

And ahead hung the portent of a gale; 

A black bank hanging there 

When the order came, to wear, 

Was remembered, ever after, in the tale. 


Across the long, slow swell 
at scarcely rose and fell, 
The wind began to blow out of the cloud; 
And searce an hour was gone ere the gale was fairly on, 
And through our strained rigging howled aloud. 
* * * * ~ 





Up came the ship from the far-off sea, 
And on with the strong wind’s breath rushed we. 
She grew to the eye, against the clouded sky, 
And eagerly her points and gear we guessed. 
As we made her out; at last, 
She was maimed in spar and mast, 
And she hugged the easy breeze for rest. 
We could see the old wind fail 
At the nearing of our gale ; 
We could see them lay their course with the wind : 
Still we neared and neared her fast, 
Hurled on by our fierce blast, 
With the seas tumbling headlong behind. 
She had come out of some storm, and, in many a busy 
swarm, 
Her crew were refitting, as they might, 
The wreck of upper spars 
That had left their ugly scars, 
As if the ship had come out of a fight. 
* * * * 
Down her old black side poured the water in a tide, 
As they toiled to get the better of a leak: 
We had got a signal set in the shrouds, 
And our men through the storm looked on in crowds :— 
But for wind, we were near enough to speak. 
It seemed her sea and sky were in times long, long gone by, 
That we read in winter-evens about ; 
As if to other stars 
She had reared her old-world spars, 
And her hull had kept an old-time ocean out. 
We saw no signal fly, and her men scarce lifted eye, 
But toiled at the work that was to do; 
It warmed our English blood 
When; across the stormy flood, 
We saw the old ship and her crew. 
The glories and the memories of other days agone 
Seemed clinging to the old ship, as in the storm she labored 


on. 
The old ship Orient! 

The brave, imperial Orient ! 

All that stormy night through, our ship was lying-to, 
Whenever we could keep her to the wind : 

But late in the next day we gained a quiet bay, 

For the tempest had left us far behind. 

There is a well-executed translation from Biirger, 
which occupies considerable space,—but the poem 
which gives the book its name is not much to our 
fancy. Altogether, we can recommend the little 
volume, as the production of a reflective and culti- 
vated mind, whose poetical resources are ample 
enough to insure the approbation of thoughtful 
readers. 

Pansies. By Fanshawe Brook. (Bell & Daldy.) 
—These “ Pansies,” with very few exceptions, are 
sickly flowers,—cultivated in the vicinity of the 
churchyard and charnel - house, and possessing 
scarcely a tint or tone either of beauty or of novelty. 
To speak without metaphor, they are crude verses, 
full of that sentimental morality which is associated 
in our mind with the worst French Pensées. Here 
and there we come across a nice thought, clothed 
in pretty language; but as a rule, both thoughts 
and language are stale and mediocre. In the fol- 
lowing lines, however, there are a condensation and 
bluntness of meaning which remind us of “ holy 
George Herbert” :— 

The head to measure, and the heart to feel: 

Infinite Truth to be, not gauged, but felt, 

Such is God's law ; and though Time never heal 

The wounds by Doom Inevitable dealt, 

Yet ponder :—is it richly worth the pain, 

Or simply bootless, to have stamped the seal 

Of such a law, upon a heart whose vain 

Surmises murmuring died in blind appeal ? 

Is it as nothing, to have lived and learned, 

That no man’s Fate bears such a gruesome front 

But he can face her? Candidly discerned, 

And boldly challenged, ’tis her coward wont, 

To quail before the eye too true to swerve, 

Tooresolute to woo sweet mockeries, 

Of Hope :—’tis not alone the iron nerve, 

Or toughest heartstrings, that harmonious rise 

Above Necessity ; but he whose faith 

Reads by the light of love our life’s true aim; 

Whose Will, by sharp Affliction’s piercing breath, 

Is purified from pride. 
—The principal poem in this volume—a story 
about Romney, the painter, full of wild writing 
and dissipated fancies—will be acceptable to the 
young gentlemen who believe that the laws of Art 
and the dictates of common sense may be violated 
with impunity. 

Poems. By “Linus.” (Whitfield.)—The Muse 
of “Linus” thinks better than she sings, for her 
voice is badly cultivated and wanting in melody ; 
and again, her songs are choicer than her subjects, 
which are far removed from human interest. She 
busies herself principally with out-of-the-way 
classical themes—not one of which improves under 
her handling. We have had enough of Greece and 


Rome from wiser heads,—Keats and Tennyson 
have even invested them with new beauty; but 
“minor minstrels” would do well to let the old 
mythology alone.—If “Linus” be a young man, we 
would seriously advise him to forsake Parnassus 
altogether ; he will never win the laurel all young 
men eye so eagerly. But he writes with a vigour 
of mind which may gain him a position far higher 
than that of a second-rate verse-writer. The 
healthy tone of his little volume tells us that he is 
strong enough to grow out of “ poetry”—a com- 
plaint which is troublesome, like the toothache, but 
seldom fatal. 

The New Priest in Conception Bay. (Boston, 
U5S., Phillips & Co.)—Anybody desirous of trying 
the most unreadable novel published for many 
years past, cannot do better than sit down and lay 
siege to ‘The New Priest.’ It requires, we can 
promise such an enterprising student, a battering- 
ram of sixty-bore power. Protest has been repeat- 
edly made in this journal against the “fine-clothes, 
trinket and furniture” school of American fiction, 
—of raptures lavished on four-post beds with lace 
curtains, and tearful enthusiasm expressed at the 
sight of some ball-dress fresh imported from Paris, 
in reward of the self-denial of some angelic heroine. 
On the whole, however, the so-called religious 
| novels of our Transatlantic kinsfolk are yet more 
objectionable; and this is among the “ rarest spe- 
cimens of the specious,”—written with a tedious 
affectation, a sickly sentiment, and a perpetual use 
of dialects which we are satisfied represent no 
human speech in any country,—passing descrip- 
tion, and for which no epithet can be too strong. 
To come to the end of the tale—the argument of 
which is Protestant v. Roman Catholic—has been, 
in our case, simply impossible. 

Port-Royal—| Port-Royal, &c.]. By C.A. Sainte- 
Beuve. Vols. [V. and V. (Paris, Hachette.)— 
While a variety of minor memoirs on the Port- 
Royalists have been making their appearance, in 
addition to the rehabilitation of Mary Ann Schim- 
melPenninck, M. Sainte-Beuve has been progress- 
ing with his elaborate and exhaustive work. The 
fourth volume opens upon “ The Second Genera- 
tion of Port-Royalists,” and the fifth brings the 
narrative to anend. The character and purpose 
of the work are already well known to French 
readers, twelve years having elapsed since the pub- 
lication was interrupted; but, in England, M. 
Sainte-Beuve has yet to establish the authority of 
his voluminous treatise, which is partly historical, 
partly disquisitional, and interspersed with nume- 
rous sketches of persons and incidents contem- 
porary with the saintly sisters whose toils and 
moral martyrdom are recorded. The most in- 
teresting episode, however, next to that which 
occupied so considerable a space in the first 
volume, is that in which we witness the swift 
decline and last struggle of the religious sister- 
hood, beginning in 1699, and lasting barely ten 
years. The experiment had failed: it left roots 
in the soil, no doubt; but it was not the influence 
of the State and Hierarchy alone that prevented 
its immediate and permanent fruition. Still, had 
not the Royal and Papal authority intervened, it 
is probable that an independent theology would 
have grown up under that isolated monastic shade, 
and, perhaps, created a Church, to send apostles 
through the world. But, as M. Sainte-Beuve, 
with all his sympathy, finds himself compelled to 
admit, they who hoped that a gospel would go 
forth from the scattered stones and desecrated 
graves of Port-Royal were bitterly disappointed ; 
they had believed in that ruin as the promise of a 
future Evangel, and they learned to regard it as 
the close of an unavailing conflict. As an esti- 
mate of the Port-Royalists, the missions they 
undertook, the work they accomplished, and the 
ideas they originated but left barren in the earth, 
M. Sainte-Beuve’s work (now, at length, completed) 
is of much value. 

Conspicuous among reprints of the week are 
The Brownrigg Papers, by Douglas Jerrold, edited 
by ‘Blanchard Jerrold (Hotten). These papers 
were written by Douglas Jerrold in his early days, 
and were excluded by him from the Collected Edi- 
tion of his works.—Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have 





added to their “Standard Library” Margaret and 
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her Bridesmaids.—A supplementary volume of the 
Collected Works of Dugald Stewart has appeared, 
containing Translations of the Passages in Foreign 
Languages, with a copious General Index (Constable 
& Co.). Of reprints we have on our table The 
Grand Volunteer Review, by G. Augustus Sala 
(Tinsley),—On the Defence of Ireland, by the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. S. Keating (Irish National 
Publishing Association),—Memoirs of Celebrated 
Characters, by A. de Lamartine (Bentley),—and 
Below the Surface, by Sir A. H. Elton, Bart. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.). We have before us in second editions 
Dr. Livingstone’s Cambridge Lectures (Bell & 
Daldy),—Remarks on the Oxford Museum, by Dr. 
Acland (J. H. & J. Parker),—The Carrier's Ready 
Reckoner, by J. Clapham (Clapham),—and Manual 
of Geology for the Use of Colleges and Academies, 
by E. Emmons (Low). Vol. III. of The British 
Controversialist (Houlston & Wright),—Dr. Busch’s 
Guide for Travellers in Egypt (Triibner),—Brad- 
shaw’s Handbook to the Bombay Presidency and 
the North-Western Provinces of India (Adams),— 
No. XVII. of ‘‘ Historical Tales,” containing The 
Northern Light, a tale of Iceland and Greenland 
(Parker), — Vol. XIX. of The Monthly Packet 
(Parker),—and Footprints on the Sands of Time, 
Biographies for Young People, by L. E. B, (Parker), 
are among miscellanies. 

Of serials in progress we note as the latest 
numbers for the past half-year, from Messrs. Long- 
man, Part IX. of Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines, edited by Rt. Hunt, Esq.,— 
Part VI. of Moore’s Memoirs, edited by Lord John 
Russell,—concluding Part (X.) of Moore’s Poetical 
Works,—and Part IV. of Macleod’s Dictionary of 
Political Economy,—the concluding Part (L.) of 
Messrs. Routledge’s Shakespeare, and Part X VII. 
of their Illustrated Natural History,—from Messrs. 
Bradbury & Evans, Part XVIII. of The English 
Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, conducted by C. 
Knight, Part III. of Knight’s Popular History of 
England, and Part XI. of Plain or Ringlets?— 
from Mr. Bentley, Part I. of Cunningham’s Letters 
of Horace Walpole, and Part I. of Marsden’s Dic- 
tionary of Christian Churches and Sects,—from 
Messrs. Chambers, Part X VII. of the Rev. T. 
Milner’s Gallery of Nature, and Part XVII. of 
Chambers's Encyclopedia,—from Messrs. Groom- 
bridge, Part CXIX. of Lowe’s History of Ferns,— 
Part XXV. of Bree’s Birds of Europe, and No. 
XII. of Recreative Science,—Part If. of The Floral 
Magazine (Reeve),—from Messrs. Blackie, Part 
XXXIV. of The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geo- 
graphy,—Part XXX. of The Comprehensive His- 
tory of England, and Part XXX. of A Compichen- 
sive History of India,—Part IV. of Woodward’s 
Gencral History of Hampshire(Virtue),—No. X VII. 
of Kingston’s Mugazine for Boys (Bosworth),—from 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Part XIV. of 
Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible, and Part XVI. 
of Cassell’s Popular Natural History,—and Part 
VI. of Cassell’s Illustrated History of England, the 
Text by W. Howitt,—concluding Part (VIII.) of 
Longfellow’s Hyperion (Dean),—Part XXIV. of 
Tyas’s Wild Flowers of England (Houlston & 
Wright),—and No. XLI. of The Ladies’ Treasury 
(Ward & Lock). 
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Footprints on the Sands of Time, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Hamilton’s Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman, 2 vols. er, Svo. 18s. 

Hardwicke’s Shilling Handy Book of London, by Moore, n. ed. 12. 

Hardy's Tourist’s Guide through Ireland; in Four Tours, fe. 4s. cl. 

Huntingdon’s Married or not Married, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 1, 11s. 6d. cl. 

Italian Lyrics, and other Poems, fe. Syo. 3s. cl. 

Lectures on Prayer, by Author of * Lectures on Parables,’ 32. 6d. 

Macqueen on Law of Marriage, Divorce, Legitimacy, 2nd ed. 188. 

Melvill’s Golden Counsels, new edit. fe. Svo. 53. cl. 

Miriam May: a Romance of Real Life, 4th edit. post Svo. 10a. 6d. 

Oliver & Boyd's Scottish Tourist, Edinburgh, 1s.; Glasgow, 1e.; 
Trosachs and Loch Lomond, 1s, fe. cl. swd 

Orpen (Rev. C. E. H.) Life of, by Le Fann, ev. $vo. 5s. cl. 

Passages from the Life of Agnes Home, cr. 8vo. 108, 6d. cl. 

Prichard’s The Mutinies in Rajpootana, cr. Svo. 78. 6d. cl. 

Sloman’s Claim of Leibnitz to Invention of Diff. Calculus, 8s. 6d. 

Smith’s History of Education for the English Bar, 8yo. 9s, cl. 

Standard Time Book, The, Vocal Score, 16mo. 28. el. 

St. Paul to Romans, tr. from Tischendorf by Crawford, 4to. 68. cl. 

Thomas's (Mrs. E.) Autumnal Leaves, Elegiac and other Poems, 63. 















Tulloch’s Leaders of the Reformation, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 68. 6d. cl. 
Underwood's Short Manual of Arithmetic, 12mo. 28, 6d. cl. swd. 
Vaughan’s Sermons preached in St. Michael’s, Chester Sq. 78. 6d. 
Warter’s The Seaboard and the Down, 2 vols. sq. 8vo. 288, cl. 








[ADVERTISEMENT.]— ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE.—A Series of Illustrated Popular Articles on 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE are now being given 
in the LADY’S NEWSPAPER;; to be followed by another 
Series on the Courts of the Crystal Palace. A New IIlus- 
trated Tale, by Ariell Thorn, will be commenced the First 
Week in August. The Newest Fashions and Work-table 
Patterns are given in each Number, and all the News of 
the Week. Published every Saturday. Office, 121, Fleet 
Street; and may be had of all Booksellers. Single copies, 
by post, 6d. Subscription (in advance), one quarter, 6s. 6d.; 
half-year, 13s.; yearly, 26s. 

[ADVERTISEMENT.] — NEW BOY'S BOOK. — “THE 
ILLUSTRATED BOY'S OWN TREASURY.” — This 
volume has been carefully prepared, and is free from idle 
and purposeless reading. It practically enters into the 
Marvels of Science, the Constructive Wonders of Past 
Ages, Out-door Sports and In-door Pastimes.—Ready on 
July 1. 700 Engravings, cloth gilt, and marbled edges, 
Price 5s. Also, this day, with Map and Illustrations of 
Coast Scenery, post Svo. cloth gilt, 5s., ‘‘ HEALTH 
RESORTS of BRITAIN, and HOW to PROFIT by 
THEM.” By SPENcER THOMSON, M.D., Author of ‘Wan- 
derings among Wild Flowers,’ &c. This work is invalu- 
able to the physician, invalid, and the over-wrought worker; 
to all it imparts an accurate knowledge of British Health 
Resorts.—London : Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 








GARIBALDI. 

You have occasionally given a well-merited place 
to the remarks of an observant and eloquent writer 
on Florentine politics; I would occupy a narrower 
space with what lies before you. 

Inscription for the Porta Romana at Florence. 
Per hanc portam ingressus est urbem 
Garibaldus Italiae Siciliaeq ; Liberator. 

For an Inscription on Garibald’s House at Nice. 
His in aedibus natus est Garibaldus, 

Miles strenuus, impiger; 

Dux sagax, providus ; 

Victor clemens, imperator modestus, vir probus. 

These Inscriptions will be little to the taste of 
the Jssimi nation; but, since Garibaldi is become 
powerful, these may, perhaps, be tolerated. I 
have always been parsimonious of words; else, 
instead of extolling, I might be accused of lowering 
him; I might have compared him to a grain of 
wheat between two millstones: the grain slipt 
from them, and begins to show vigorous shoots 
above-ground. 

Garibaldi had no country to sell or barter, no 
dealings with any slave-merchant. 

WaLter Savace LAanper. 








TRAVELLED PRINCES OF WALES. 

THERE is a Prince of Wales on the seas, wending 
his way, by a course which Prince of Wales never 
yet followed, to an object which none of the young 
gentlemen bearing that proud title ever yet cared 
for, The earliest of those travelled youths went 
abroad under mournful auspices; misery was the 
fellow-wayfarer of some; others went with menace 
against the land which they visited, and where 
they were little welcome. The first of them who 
“eft old England on the lea” was scarcely thirteen 
years of age when his mother Isabella led him 
over to France, and in a few months of 1325 and 
the following year unconsciously moulded him 
into the dethroner of his father, Edward of Caer- 
narvon. ; 

The traces of the next travelled Prince of Wales 
are found in words which still ring with the echoes 
of glory. Cressy, won at fifteen years of age; 
Poictiers in a princely manhood; and that brilliant 
sojourn of nine years in Guienne, which rendered 
the governorship of our Black Prince there the 
admiration of statesmen, as his deeds of arms had 
secured for him the love of every soldier. 

From his return thence in 1371, above fourscore 
years elapsed before we meet with another Prince 
of Wales leaving, in this case most unwillingly, 
the shores of England for a foreign land. A boy, 
nine years of age, is driven ashore at L’Ecluse 
with his mother, the indomitable Margaret of 
Anjou. The boy had known sorrow long before 
that; but now he begins a seven-years’ exile, the 
happiest years of his chequered life, during which 
his mother trained him to be worthy of the throne 
of Henry the Sixth. When the lesson was com- 





pleted, this Prince of Wales returned only to fing 
a bloody grave at Tewkesbury. 

Again, half-a-dozen princes succeed to the title, 
all home-keeping youths. Then comes Charles 
Stuart, with his picturesque character and romantic 
miseries. He goes to Spain, not like his predeces. 
sor, the Black Prince, in arms, to come back vie. 
torious, but in love, to come back baffled and 
humiliated. His was the most unpopular and 
unprofitable voyage ever made by Prince of 
Wales. To it succeeds another voyage. It ig 
a June morning of 1646: a ship is running 
between Jersey and the French coast; and it ig 
freighted rarely. Noblest of all there, in point of 
rank, is a good-humoured lad of sixteen, who 
occasionally takes the helm in hand, and to whom 
Jermyn and Digby speak with deference. It ig 
young Charles Stuart, on his way to St. Germains, 
not to set foot in England again till long and 
weary years have passed away, and finally open to 
him the golden opportunity which he so lament. 
ably abused. 

Of the two succeeding Stuart princes who held 
the title by courtesy of their followers, but not by 
the law of the land, they were necessarily sojourners 
abroad ;—but we pass these princely trayellers 
against their will to notice the Princes of Wales of 
the House of Brunswick. These have travelled to, 
but never from, England until now, in the person 
of young Albert Edward. The first Brunswick 
Prince with this English title did not step on 
English ground till he had counted more than 
thirty years, and then he came among us with 
more love for what he had left than regard for 
what he was arriving at. One singularity concerning 
him is, that he had a very narrow escape of visiting 
America, under circumstances altogether different 
from those which mark the progress to Canada of 
the present Heir of England. Lord Berkeley was 
so much moved by the ferocious hatred of George 
the First for this scapegrace of a son, that he offered 
to relieve his royal and suffering lord, by kidnap- 
ping the Prince, and so disposing of him amid the 
Transatlantic plantations, that his living where- 
about should never more be known to mortal man! 
If all the reported details of this story be true, it 
displays wonderful instinct of race in the Berkeleys, 
—one of whom lent his castle for the “ disposing” 
of the very first man who had borne the title of 
‘* Wales”—poor Edward of Caernarvon! 

No other heir-apparent of the same family made 
even so near an approach to “ going abroad ” during 
his heirship as this. Frederick, the father of George 
the Third, traversed the sea in his twenty-second 
year to assume among our great-grandsires the 
dignity of English Prince. There is a tradition 
among some of the old officers of the household of 
George the Fourth, that, prior to the Regency, he 
made a stolen visit to the Duke of Orleans. The 
tradition is mainly upheld by the Prince’s familiarity 
with the topography of Paris; but such a know- 
ledge would imply that he must have been tolerably 
well known also; and this story we take to be 
apocryphal. 

Finally, we have now, for the first time, a Prince 
of Wales moving from England over the waters 
unimpelled by adversity, or uninfluenced by a 
spirit of aggression. Happy circumstance and 
praiseworthy purpose alone accompany this son of 
an English mother. May Canada return us our 
Prince with new experiences, happy memories, and 
endowments which shall make of his manhood a 
time of glorious usefulness, and a period to be 
pointed at as exemplary and felicitous, for ever! 





THE INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL CONGRESS. 

THE value of a record of facts is now generally 
admitted by well-informed persons ; yet there are 
still some who, while clinging to the notion that 
statistics may be twisted to prove any point, 
question the utility of statistical records, and 
throw obstacles in the way of such investigations, 
—as in the instances of the opposition to proper 
agricultural statistics and a religious census. 

The importance of agricultural statistics has 
been often urged, and their value is admitted in 
almost every country. Most of the Continental 
States, North America, and the principal British 
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colonies, carry out these inquiries periodically. 

Yet in Great Britain, where population presses 

more closely upon subsistence, where the climate 

js precarious, and the crops more variable,—where 

the means of the people enable them to consume 

largely,—we have no means of ascertaining with 

any precision the nature and quantity of the crops, 

the number of live stock, &c. When the price of 
meat is advancing so rapidly, how important would 

it be to know what is the number of live stock 

in the country, at what rate they are increasing, 

what is the number slaughtered, and the proportion 

of animal food consumed, in special localities and 

generally throughout the kingdom! So, also, with 

the cereal crops: why should we be dependent 

upon mere estimates, when accurate returns could 

be so easily obtained at a very small expense, 

obviating great individual and national loss, by the 
import of unnecessary foreign supplies by specula- 
tors and merchants trading at hazard? 

How little do we know, except by guess work, 
of the quantity of grain raised for human food, of 
that required for our horse kind, and of that used 
for starch and other manufacturing purposes, with 
the single exception of the proportion malted! 
How important, again, are statistical inquiries 
into the condition of the country for the use of 
the financier, the legislator, and the philanthropist ! 
Who but those who have looked into the Poor-law 
returns and other allied documents, can form a 
correct idea of the present thriving position of the 
bulk of the people? Pauperism has greatly de- 
creased in the last three years, with a saving of 
600,0002. or 700,000/. to the ratepayers. Steady 
employment at enhanced wages is a noticeable 
feature in all departments of industry, and 
our manufactures were never more actively em- 
ployed. There has been a large increase in the 
number of small fundholders, and in the number 
of savings-bank depositors—the deposits in the 
savings-banks now amount to 41,000,000. We 
have doubled our consumption of wool, cotton, 
and other principal staples. We have opened up 
some 3,000 or 4,000 miles of new railways within 
the last few years. Out of the 200,000,000/. of 
gold discovered in California and Australia in the 
last ten years, we have added nearly 55,000,000I. 
of it to our British coinage, while the balance has 
gone to replace much of the depreciated paper- 
money of the Continent. The progress of emigra- 
tion and settlement, and the extended production 
and consumption in new fields, have added to the 
natural wealth of the world and greatly improved 
the condition of thousands at home and abroad. 
Even Ireland, which, but a few years ago, sent 
forth its starving millions to the United States, is 
not only in a more thriving condition now than 
was ever before known; but those emigrants have 
sent home, in the three years between 1855 and 
1858, more than two millions sterling to bring out 
their friends and relatives. It is such investigations 
as these into the progress and influence of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and finance—vital statistics affect- 
ing not only health but annuities, life insurance, 
leasehold property contingent upon lives, &c., 
which occupy the attention of the statist, and from 
whose investigations and tabulations benefits may 
result. 

To bring about uniformity in the modes and 
systems of prosecuting these inquiries in different 
countries has long been a desideratum; and for 
several years the subject has occupied the close 
attention of officials, Societies, and eminent private 
individuals pursuing statistical inquiries. The ob- 
ject of the Fourth Session of the International 
Congress, which commences on Monday, under 
the presidency of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, is to offer suggestions, compare notes, 
discuss subjects, and arrange upon some definite 
mode of action and uniformity of system in 
prosecuting these inquiries. Various programmes 
have been drawn up as texts for discussion, 
under the several sections of Judicial Statistics, 
in which Mr. Leone Levi takes up Criminal 
Procedure, and Mr. Hill Williams the Burdens 
on Land, &c. In Sanitary Statistics, Dr. Farr, 
Dr. Sutherland, and Miss Nightingale, bring their 
practical inquiries and experience to bear. 

A determination of the sanitary condition of the 


population of all civilized States is of great import- 
ance, and yet it has been but very partially carried 
out. The occupations have a marked influence on 
the health of the people, and it is found that by 
easily arranged modifications the trades most inju- 
rious to health can be made innoxious. So, by due 
publicity, the efficacious measures which may be 
discovered in any country can be applied in all 
others, and the health of the human race be thus 
improved. Much has already been done in re- 
ducing the mortality in passenger, emigrant, and 
troop ships. The health of a population is further 
indicated by the proportions of the sick and infirm 
at each age. The returns of the Friendly Societies 
enable us to determine the amount of that kind of 
sickness which disables the working classes from 
following their usual occupations. The diseases of 
the army, the navy, the pauper population, and of 
several classes of society, and notably the diseases 
of themembersof Friendly Societies can be recorded. 
So, also, the fatal diseases and violent deaths of 
the whole population of a country should be re- 
corded in the registers, and annually analyzed. The 
stature, the weight, the strength, the working 
power of a population, all admit of admeasurement, 
and are essential elements in theirsanitary condition. 
The moral and intellectual states of a people differ 
and fall to a certain extent within the scope of 
sanitary inquiry. The sound mind and sound body 
are intimately connected. The incomes of the 
people can rarely be determined ; but their relative 
degrees of poverty and affluence are indicated 
pretty accurately by the assessed rentals, which 
can almost everywhere be ascertained from public 
assessments. 

Miss Nightingale throws out hints and sug- 
gestions, from which it appears, that up to the 
present time the statistics of hospitals have been 
kept on no uniform plan. Every hospital has 
followed its own nomenclature and classification of 
diseases, and there has been no reduction or any 
uniform model of the vast amount of observations 
which have been made in these establishments. In 
no country is there so ample a field for record in 
this branch of inquiry as in Great Britain The 
material exists, but it is inaccessible. The statis- 
tics of rare diseases and operations are still very 
imperfect ; but by abstracting the results of such 
diseases and operations from the tables after a long 
term of years, trustworthy data could be obtained 
to guide future experience. 

In the Section of Commercial Statistics, Mr. 
Newmarch goes into the question of Prices, and 
the Rates of Wages in the principal trades. Mr. J. 
Crawfurd writes upon the value of Statistics of 
Banks, Credit Institutions, and Joint-Stock Asso- 
ciations generally. Another Section takes up the 
subject of Statistical Methods, &.: Dr. Guy 
treating of Statistical Signs, Mr. Valpy on Inter- 
national Publications, Mr. Brown on Statistical 
Units, &c., and Mr. Jones on the Statistics of 
Literature. 

We have thus given an outline of the programme 
of proceedings laid down, and shall next week be 
enabled to furnish abstracts and details of this 
interesting Meeting, in which so many influential 
foreign delegates will take part. 





THE APPROACHING SOLAR ECLIPSE. 

On Wednesday next, the 18th inst., if clouds 

rmit, our readers may have a sight of a very 
considerable partial eclipse, which obscures about 
five-sixths of the sun’s diameter. It begins at 
thirty-nine minutes after one, p.m., is at the 
greatest at forty-nine minutes past two, and ends 
at fifty-four minutes after three. This length of 
duration belongs in great part to the circumstance 
of the moon being nearly at her nearest to the 
earth, while the sun is nearly at his furthest from 
the earth. 

This eclipse, as our readers know, will be total in 
the North of Spain, and also in Algiers and some 
other parts of Africa. Owing to the circumstances 
just mentioned, it will be total for three minutes 
and a half, the utmost possible duration of totality 
being about four minutes. It is, therefore, not 
much to be wondered at that our astronomers have 
betaken themselves in great force to Bilbao, and 
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thence to various stations on the line of greatest 
obscuration. 

The Spanish Government has behaved with libe- 
rality, and, among other means of aiding observa- 
tion, has allowed the foreign astronomers to intro- 
duce their instruments duty free. But a fortunate 
casualty has added much to the capabilities of 
the observing astronomer. Mr. Vignolles, the well- 
known civil engineer, is employed upon railroads in 
the north of Spain, and has devoted himself to 
putting local knowledge in the way of those who 
need it. He has drawn up a large map of the dis- 
tricts into which an astronomer may think of going, 
on tne linear scale of one to half a million, and has 
accompanied the map by an account of the 
geography, the means of travelling, of procuring 
conveniencies, &c. This map of the shadow-path 
and the ‘ Observations” which accompany it, are 
published by Messrs. Longman &Co. This map, Mr. 
Vignolles says, is sent forth with extreme diffidence 
and much misgiving, owing to the badness of the 
materials. Perhaps it may induce the Spanish 
Government to think of a complete survey, when 
it finds that the engineer of railroads can hardly 
get up a map for a casual occasion of which he can 
speak with the necessary approbation. As to all 
else, Mr. Vignolles has given a little handbook for 
those who want to penetrate Spain from Bilbao 
or Santander, which will be of use to many long 
after the eclipse has had its day. 

The Astronomer Royal has added some instruc- 
tions and recommendations to observers, especially 
to observers of concurrent phenomena. It would 
be of no use to our readers to reprint these, for 
there is no darkness, properly so called, in anything 
but a total eclipse. Most persons are now aware 
that a very thin strip of sun gives almost perfect 
daylight. 

A solar eclipse, meaning a total one, is a thing 
of so many different phenomena in different times 
and places, that any previous account would be 
unsafe. We must wait for our accounts from 
Spain; as in other things; we shall know more 
about the past than we do know about the future. 





HISTORICAL MINIATURES AT THE ARCH EO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

AN extensive collection of historical miniatures 
was formed, for three days only, at the Rooms of 
the Archeological Institute, in Suffolk Street, 
which took all who had the good fortune to know 
of and to visit it, completely by surprise. The gather- 
ing originated merely in the preparations for a 
monthly meeting of the members ; but the munifi- 
cent liberality of the Dukes of Buccleuch, Hamil- 
ton, Northumberland, and Marlborough, gave the 
whole affair an unwonted importance, and induced 
many possessors of separate gems to send their 
treasures, if only for the closing day, so that at the 
last both walls and tables were literally covered 
with cases of miniatures. Those who knew the 
Strawberry-Hill wonders of Art in this branch of 
portraiture recognized most of the more important 
on this occasion. 

The eight Tudor miniatures recently acquired by 
the Duke of Buccleuch excited especial admiration. 
The most important among them is certainly that 
of Mary the First, painted in oil with astonishing 
minuteness, upona gold ground. Queen Catherine 
of Aragon, belonging also to the Duke, but not of 
the series just named, is a very interesting, highly- 
finished miniature, of square shape, representing a 
round-faced, thick-lipped lady, very unlike the form 
of countenance engraved by Houbraken, feeding a 
monkey, seated upon her arm. The same lady 
appears also in profile in a circular miniature, and 
equally different from our general notions of the 
queenly dame that sighed her last in poetic visions 
at Kimbolton. 

Hilliard’s Queen Elizabeth,—a brilliant and 
exquisitely-finished miniature, contributed by Mr. 
S. C. Ball, is one of the finest of his works extant. 
A wonderfully large miniature, delicately tinted 
rather than coloured, for it seems never to have 
been finished, attracted great attention. It repre- 
sents a lady ina Mary Queen of Scots head-dress, 
with floating gauze veil, and both hands shown, 
gazing fixedly on the spectator. The face is entirely 





devoid of colour, but the hair has a yellowish tinge 
9 
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bestowed on it. The minute patterns and varie- 
gated sprigs on her white sleeves are depicted with 
microscopic exactness. The name of the lady is 
uncertain, inasmuch as good judges call her the 
Countess of Essex, Lady Harrington, and Queen 
Elizabeth when young. It came originally from 
Strawberry Hill. Hilliard is said to be the painter, 
but the traces of ® in gold on the left-hand side 
would indicate the work of Isaac Oliver, and clearly 
show, being a chef-d’auvre, how far the pupil sur- 
passed his master. 

A very striking portrait, about six inches high, 
of Oliver Cromwell in armour, contributed by Earl 
De Grey and Ripon, and which belonged to the 
Palavicini family, may be ranked among the best 
of the many representations of Cromwell towards 
the close of his career. It is signed with the 
initials of Samuel Cooper, and dated 1657.—A 
miniature of the Duke of Hamilton, who was be- 
headed with the Earl of Holland in 1649, is a 
highly-finished painting in oil. This and an ex- 
quisite picture of Arabella Stuart, by Hilliard, 
from Strawberry Hill, were contributed by the 
Duke of Hamilton. From the same collection 
also came Serjeant Maynard, the Strawberry Hill 
miniature, by John Hoskins, dated 1657, Lord 
Sandwich, by Cooper, dated 1659, together with 
six beautiful little full-length miniatures, pur- 
chased in Paris, of Catherine de Medicis, Henri 
the Second, Charles the Ninth, Henri the Third, 
the Dauphin, 1530, and Claude de France.—Sir 
John Gage, K.G., a finely-executed portrait of the 
time of Henry the Eighth, from the collections of 
Lady Elizabeth Germaine and Horace Walpole, 
was contributed by Sir T. R. Gage, Bart.—A 
small portrait, presumed to represent the celebrated 
Countess of Pembroke, “‘Sidney’s sister,—Pem- 
broke’s mother,” also from Strawberry Hill, be- 
longing to Mr. Field, bears the signature of John 
Hoskins, in golden letters on the blue ground.— 
Lord Hunsdon, in advanced age, dated 1605, con- 
tributed by Mr. 8. C. Bale, from the Germaine and 
Walpole collections, is almost equal, as a Hilliard, 
to the Queen Elizabeth already noted.— The Earl of 
Cumberland, in rich black and gold armour, with 
the motto, ‘‘ Fulmen aquaque fero,” was a valu- 
able contribution from Messrs. Colnaghi. — The 
chef-d’ceuvre of Sir Balthasar Gerbier,—more gene- 
rally remembered now as an agent for the acces- 
sion of the best pictures to England, in the days of 
Charles the First and his favourite, Buckingham,— 
was liberally forwarded by the Duke of North- 
umberland ; it represents George Villiers himself, 
mounted on a dappled charger with white mane 
and tail, surmounted with the motto, “Fidei 
coticula crux,” and signed, below the horses’ hoofs, 
B. Gerbier, 1618. 

Cooper’s charming portrait of the daughter 
of Fairfax, Mary, Duchess of Buckingham, from 
Strawberry Hill, and Cooper’s Nell Gwynne, the 
most lovely of all her portraits, both belonging 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, would well deserve 
elaborate commendation, but they must be hurried 
over, together with hundreds of genuine royal 
portraits, ladies of the court, dignitaries, officers, 
and professionals, Miltons, Thurloes, Monmouths, 
Stuarts, Walpoles, foreigners, including even 
comparatively modern personages, and dismissed 
with our assurance that the collection was, indeed, 
a “grand succes,” and our belief that those who 
visited the Institute, within that brief period, 
would join in the wish that an Exhibition of this 
kind,—hitherto unknown in London,—micht be 
repeated with more deliberation, on a larger scale, 
and with better-circulated announcements of its 
existence during the time that the managers incline 
to keep it open. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Lord Ellesmere has issued cards for a reception 
of the members and friends of the Genealogical and 
Historical Society at Bridgewater House on Tues- 
day evening next. 

The whole of the large and valuable collection of 
drawings, diagrams, plates, preparations and other 
articles used by Dr. Lindley in illustration of his | 
Botanical Lectures while Professor at University | 
College will shortly be sold by Mr. Stevens. 

We are glad to hear that Lords Kildare, Dun- | 





raven, and Talbot of Malahide have associated 
themselves with Drs. Todd, O’Donovan, and other 
Irish scholars, to promote the compiling and 
printing of,a native Irish Dictionary. They have 
about five hundred pounds in hand. Imprisoned 
in dirty undeciphered papers, in the midst of 
skeans, axes, croziers, rings, and skulls, lies, in the 
Royal Irish Academy, all that remains of the old 
national and poetic life of Ireland. These remains 
consist of old songs, old idioms, of which the in- 
flexions are forgotten, often the words unknown. 
They are dead to the world. No key to the mys- 
tery of their sense exists, for the Irish has no 
dictionary worthy of the name. O'Reilly is a 
comedian rather than a scholar. Can this want be 
met? Of course, we English feel no wish to revive 
for popular use the dead Celtic speech. We know 
that no working man can effectively make use of 
two languages. He must choose between the 
imperial and the provincial. Events, extending 
over centuries, not to be changed in less than cen- 
turies, have given predominance to the Saxon 
tongue, not merely in Ireland, but wherever there 
is a free port and a free country on the globe; and 
if we were Irish instead of English, we should teach 
it as their mother-tongue to our children, and to 
all whom we desired to arm for conflict with the 
world. But why should the Celtic idiom be left 
difficult to scholars? It is difficult. We have 
heard it said there are but two thoroughly good 
Trish scholars in Ireland. We know that the Brehon 
Commission depends on one or two lives. How 
many Englishmen can read the Four Masters with- 
outa translation? How many Irish? Yetthe Irish 
is not so crabbed as Magyar or Basque. Of these 
languages we have many students, and not a few 
thorough masters. What we want are books, 
most of all dictionaries. Only half the words are 
in O’Reilly ; and half of these are wrong. We hope 
ere long to hear of the success of Lord Kildare 
and his associates. 

The Annual Meeting of the Ray Society was held 
at Oxford, during the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, in the New Museum at Oxford. Prof. 
Busk was in the chair. The Annual Report was 
read, and it was announced that Mr. Blackwall’s 
book on the British Spiders was ready for distri- 
bution to members for 1859. Some alterations of 
the laws were made. Sir Philip Egerton was 
elected President, Mr. Lubbock, Treasurer, and Dr. 
Lankester, Secretary. 

From 1753, the year of its foundation, to the 
31st of March of the present year, the total expense 
of the British Museum to the nation has been 
1,382,733/. 13s. 4d.,—no great sum for the “in- 
estimable benefit obtained by its outlay, and a 
considerably less one than would be required to 
keep a line-of-battle ship afloat for half the period. 
Mr. Panizzi states that there is room in the build- 
ing, as it stands at present, for 800,000 additional 
volumes, and for a million altogether :—at the 
present rate of increase, space enough to accom- 
modate the receipts of fifty years to come. 

The public having heard so much of the heavy 
expenses incurred by Societies for the cost of 
management, it is pleasant to turn to an example 
showing what can be done by disinterested workers. 
From the Auditors’ Report attached to the recently- 
issued Journal of the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation, we gather, that out of an income of 5901. 
for the past year, the small sum of 53/. represents 
the entire expense incurred in managing the Society, 
this sum including the rent of the meeting-room, 
advertisements, and all kinds of petty expenses. 
This Society adopts the admirable plan of discharg- 
ing all liabilities to the date of the audit; and so 
long as this healthy system is pursued, the Asso- 
ciation is sure to raise itself in public opinion, 
which, after recent revelations, looks more and 
more to the financial credit of literary and other 
Societies. 

At no former period of observation, according to 
the bulletin of the Paris Observatory, have so 
many spots been seen on the sun as during the last 
fortnight. They are not only remarkable for their 
number, but also for their magnitude. They 
occupy for the most part two zones parallel to the 
solar equator, along which they are disposed in from 
ten to twelve groups, containing about sixty spots. 





The Paris papers announce for November next, 
the publication of Memoirs and Correspondence of 
the King and the Queen of Westphalia, or the 
late Prince Jerome and Queen Catherine. This 
Prince left secret notes for his Memoirs, which 
have been delivered into the hands of the Emperor, 
M. Charles Dupeuty has returned from Milan with 
a not inconsiderable collection of original letters 
from Napoleon the First. These have been delivered 
to the commission which is occupied with editing 
the complete Correspondence of the Emperor. A 
great many letters are in the Vienna Archives, but 
said to be inaccessible. 

From Paris we learn that two important recom. 
mendations, contained inthe Report of the Minister 
of Public Instruction on the Condition of the 
Imperial Library, as noticed in our columns a short 
time since, have been adopted by the Emperor, 
and are, in fact, now in process of being carried 
out in obedience to his orders. The first is that 
relating to the proposed transference to the Impe- 
rial Library of all books not therein contained 
of which copies exist in the other great public 
libraries of Paris, as, namely, the Mazarine 
Library, the Library of the Arsenal, the Library 
of Sainte Genevitve, and the Library of the 
Sorbonne; it being proposed at the same time to 
reimburse these four libraries for the loss incurred 
by the transfer by presenting them with duplicates 
of such works as they may severally require from 
the large stock of duplicates in the Imperial. To 
carry out and regulate this exchange on equitable 
principles, a Commission has been appointed, con- 
sisting of the following Members :—M. Mérimée, 
President, M. Empis, Vice-President, M. Bella- 
guet, Secretary, and MM. Lascoux, De Rougé, 
De Longpérier, Ravaisson, Littré, Taschereau, 
Silvestre de Sacy, Brunet, Guessard, and Gustave 
Rouland. This Commission is directed to address 
a Report of its proceedings and decisions to the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Worship. The 
other recommendation made and adopted is that 
of a second reading-room for the use of literary 
and scientific persons exclusively; which reading- 
room, it is ordered, shall be forthwith erected in 
connexion with several new buildings to be added 
on to the Library. These new buildings are said 
to be of a very considerable extent, involving 
important alterations at the same time in the old 
structure, so as to relieve it of its hitherto triste 
appearance, and make it one of the architectural 
ornaments of the capital. 

The first competition for a design for the re- 
building of the Antwerp Exchange, has been a 
failure, and a second competitien been proclaim- 
ed, which may possibly not have a better success, 
as many able architects took part in the first com- 
petition, and some beautiful and practical designs 
were sent in. Of course, these architects will feel 
hurt, and will take no part in the second com- 
petition, which will only have a chance, if the 
Antwerp Town-Council drops some of its extra- 
vagant demands. 

The competition that was held out by the Aus- 
trian Government for the acquisition of a sketch 
for the monument which is to be erected to the 
memory of the late Field-Marshal Prince Karl 
Schwarzenberg, has not led to a satisfactory result. 
In consequence of this, the Emperor has commis- 
sioned Prof. Hiihnel, of Dresden, to make a sketch 
for the intended monument. The cast of the model 
is to be executed in the size of the Thorwaldsen 
equestrian statue of the Elector Max, at Munich. 

The public auction of the objects of Art left by 
Alexander von Humboldt has been fixed for the 
17th of September at Berlin. 

The German papers report the death, at the 
advanced age of eighty, of Gotthilf Heinrich von 
Schubert, the natural philosopher. Schubert was 
born on the 26th of April, 1780, at Hohenstein, in 
Saxony, of which parish his father was vicar, and re- 
ceived his first education at Greiz and Weimar. At 
the latter place, Herder took a great interest in him. 
In 1800, he studied theology at the University of 
Leipzig ; but after a yearheleft Leipzig and theology 
for Jena and the natural sciences. After he had 
finished his studies, we find him at various places 
—at Altenburg (where he was a physician, and 
commenced his career as an author), at Frieberg 
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(where he took an interest in mining), and at 
Dresden (where he delivered lectures on nat 

philosophy). From 1809 to 1816 he acted as 
Director of the newly-established ‘ Realinstitut,” 
at Niiremberg, and was then, for three years, tutor 
to the children of the Hereditary Grand-Duke 
Friedrich Ludwig, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The 
Princess Helena, afterwards Duchess of Orleans, 
was one of his pupils; and, as we learn by 
her lately-published letters to him, preserved for 
her venerable teacher a true filial attachment to 
the end of her life. In 1819, Schubert returned 
to Bavaria, and became Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, first at the University of Erlangen, then at 


* that of Munich. Afterwards he was raised to 


nobility, and was named a Privy Councillor by the 
King of Bavaria, as well as a member of the Royal 
Academy of Munich. A journey to the Holy 
Land, which he undertook with his wife, pleasantly 
interrupted his academical and literary labours. 
The latter—of which we need only mention 
‘Geschichte der Natur,’ ‘Geschichte der Seele,’ 
‘Ansichten von der Nachtseite der Naturwissen- 
schaft,’ ‘Symbolik des Traumes,’ ‘ Altes und 
Neues aus dem Gebiet der inneren Seelenkunde,’ 
‘ Erzihlungen,’—were as manifold as they were 
unceasing. In fact, they have only ended with his 
life, as his Autobiography was written only a very 
short time before his death. Schubert’s scientific 
views took their origin in the natural philosophy 
of Schelling ; but his personal bias to a certain 
mysticism gave them an individuality and a cha- 
racter of their own. Schubert died, othe 1st of 
July, at Laufzorn, a country-seat near Munich, 
belonging to his grandson, Dr. von Ranke. 

Some manuscripts and autograph letters of a 
very interesting character, chiefly collected by the 
late Rev. John Mitford, have been sold during 
the present week by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson:— 
Apuleii Metamorphosis, Sec. XV. on vellum, 
written in a semi-Gothic hand, with initial letters 
in red, 601.—Asconius Pcedianus in Ciceronis 
Orationes, Sec. XV. in a similar hand, with the 
arms of the person for whom it was executed, 251. 
—Dictys Cretensis de Bello Trojano, Sec. XV., a 
beautiful little Italian manuscript, 15/.—Dionis 
Vita Octavii, Sec. XVI., exquisitely written by 
Vergetius, with the arms of the Cardinal Farnesio, 
271. 10s.—A collection of Tracts on Grammar and 
Prosody, by an English Scribe in the 13th cen- 
tury, 587.—A Book of Hours of French Art, filled 
with beautiful borders and miniatures, and in very 
pure condition, 119/—Horatii Flacci Carmina, 
written in the 10th century, on vellum, 210/.—J uve- 
nalis Satyre, Sec. XV., beautifully written, 151.— 
Among the autograph letters may be mentioned :— 
Acollection, arranged in three volumes, on Scientific, 
Antiquarian, and Classical subjects, from eminent 
scholars, 187. 10s.—Mitford’s Recollections, ex- 
tending over a period of fifty years, comprising 
anecdotes of distinguished political and literary 
celebrities of the past and the present centuries, 
521. 10s.—T wo Letters in the autograph of Daniel 
Defoe, 111.—A very interesting one from Dryden, 
“To the faire hands of Madam Honor Dryden,” 
written while a student at Cambridge, 101. The 
sale concluded with five Armenian manuscripts, 
finely written and illuminated, which produced 
197, 5s.—Total of the day’s sale, 1,085/. 17s. 6d. 





Will Close on Saturday, the 28th inst. 

ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar Square.—The EX- 
HIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN.— 
Admission (from Eight till Seven o’clock), 18.; Catalogues, 18. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
% Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and 
deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

Will Close on the 28th inst. 

SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The 
FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION at their Gallery, 
5, Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery). From Nine till 
Dusk.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 





THE NEW_ SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN  WATER- 
COLOURS, —The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of this Society is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 
Rear St. James’s Palace.—Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, 6d. Season 
Tickets, 5s, JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


_Mr. HOLMAN HUNT'S Picture of ‘ The FINDING ofthe 
SAV OUR in the TEMPLE,’ commenced in Jerusalem in July, 
1854, is NOW ON VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New 
Bond Street, from Nine till Five.—Admission, 1s. 








MDLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S Pictures of SCENES in 
SCOTLAND, SPAIN, and FRANCE, are NOW ON VIEW at 
the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, from Nine till 
Six.—Admission, 1s. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall.—The SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Pictures, the contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, including Henrietta 
Browne s Great Picture of ‘ The Sisters of Mercy,’is NOW OPEN. 
— Admi ; Catal . Open from Nise till Six daily. 








WASHINGTON FRIEND'S GRAND MUSICAL and PIC- 
TORIAL ENTERTAINMENT, entitled TWO HOURS in 


CANADA and the UNITED STATES, with his Songs, Anec- 
dotes, and Melodies, daily at Three and Eight o'clock. Stalis, 38. ; 
Area, 28. ; Gallery, 1s. 

Secretary, W. it EDWARDS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 


GREAT SOLAR ECLIPSE.— ROYAL COLOSSEUM_ of 
SCIENCE and ART. : 
Z > Seven to Half- 


pe Four ; Evening as 
CLIPSE of the 18th of July— Dr. BAC 
ey Evening at Half-past Eight (Saturdays excepted), a POPU 
LAR LECTURE on this interesting PHENOMENON. 

All the other Entertai ts, Exhibiti P 
Dioramas, &c. &c. as usual. 

Admission, One Shilling ; Children under Ten and Schools, Six- 


pence. 
Dr. BACHHOFFNER, F.C.S. Sole Lessee and Manager. 











SCIENCE 
—+— 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 
SATURDAY. 

‘Report of Committee appointed to prepare a 
Self-Recording Atmospheric Electrometer for Kew, 
and Portable Apparatus for obtaining Atmospheric 
Electricity,’ by Prof. W. THomson.—Your Com- 
mittee, acting according to your instructions, ap- 
plied to the Royal Society for 1007. out of the 
Government grant for scientific investigation, to 
be applied to the above-mentioned objects. This 
application was acceded to, and the construction of 
the apparatus was proceeded with. The progress 
was necessarily slow, in consequence of the numer- 
ous experiments required to find convenient places 
for the different instruments, and arrangements to 
be made. An improved portable electrometer was 
first completed, and is now in a form which, it 
is confidently hoped, will be found convenient for 
general use by travellers, and for electrical obser- 
vation from balloons. A house electrometer on a 
similar plan, but of greater sensibility and accuracy, 
was also constructed. Three instruments of this 
kind have been made, one of which (imperfect, but 
sufficiently convenient and exact for ordinary work) 
is now in constant use for atmospheric observation 
in the laboratory of the natural philosophy class 
in the University of Glasgow. The two others are 
considerably improved, and promise great ease, 
accuracy, and sensibility for atmospheric observa- 
tion, and for a large variety of electrometric re- 
searches. Many trials of the water-dropping’ col- 
lector, described at the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion, were also made, and convenient practical forms 
of the different parts of the apparatus have been 
planned and executed. A reflecting electrometer 
was last completed, in a working form, and, along 
with a water-dropping collector and one of the im- 
proved common house electrometers, was deposited 
at Kew, on the 19th of May. A piece of clock- 
work, supplied by the Kew Committee, completes 
the apparatus required for establishing the self- 
recording system, with the exception of the merely 
photographic part. It is hoped that this will be 
completed, under the direction of Mr. Stewart, and 
the observations of atmospheric electricity com- 
menced in little more than a month from the 
present time. In the mean time preparations for 
observing the solar eclipse, and the construction of 
magnetic instruments for the Dutch Government, 
necessarily occupy the staff of the Observatory, to 
the exclusion of other undertakings. It is intended 
that the remaining one of the ordinary house elec- 
trometers, with a water-dropping collector, and the 
portable electrometer referred to above, will be 
used during the summer months for observation of 
atmospheric electricity inthe Islandof Arran. Your 
Committee were desirous of supplying portable 
apparatus to Prof. Everett, of Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, and to Mr. Sandiman, of the Colonial Obser- 
vatory of Demerara, for the observation of atmo- 
spheric electricity in those localities; but it is not 
known whether the money which has been granted 
will suffice, after the expenses yet to be incurred 
in establishing the apparatus at Kew shall have 


been defrayed. In conclusion, it is recommended 
to you for your consideration by your Committee, 
whether you will not immediately take steps to 
secure careful and extensive observations in this 
most important and hitherto imperfectly investi- 
gated branch of meteorological science. For this 
purpose it is suggested,—1. That, if possible, funds 
should be provided to supply competent observers 
in different parts of the world with the apparatus 
necessary for making precise and comparable ob- 
servations in absolute measure; and,—2. That 
before the conclusion of the present summer a 
commencement of electrical observation from bal- 
loons should be made, 

‘Results of Self-Registering Hygrometers,’ by 
E. Vivian. 

‘On the Relation, between Hyperconics and 
Elliptic Integrals,’ by the Rev. Dr. Booru. 

‘On the Forms of certain Lunar Craters indica- 
tive of a peculiar Degrading Force,’ by W. R. 
Birt. 

‘On Atmospheric Waves, with Diagrams,’ by 
W. R. Brrr. 

‘On Microscopic Vision, and a New Form of 
Microscope,’ by Sir D. Brewster.—In study- 
ing the influence of aperture on the images of 
bodies as formed in the camera, by lenses or 
mirrors, it occurred to me that in microscopic 
vision it might exercise a still more injurious 
influence. Opticians have recently exerted their 
skill in producing achromatic object-glasses for the 
microscope with large angles of aperture. In 1848 
the late distinguished optician, Mr. Andrew Ross, 
asserted ‘‘ that 135° was the largest angular pencil 
that could be passed through a microscopic object- 
glass,” and yet in 1855 he had increased it to 170°! 
while some observers speak of angular apertures of 
175°. In considering the influence of aperture, we 
shall suppose that an achromatic object-glass with 
an angle of aperture of 170° is optically perfect, 
representing every object without colour and 
without spherical aberration ; when the micro- 
scopic object is a cube, we shall see five of its faces, 
and when it is a sphere or a cylinder, we shall see 
nine-tenths or more of its circumference. How 
then does it happen that large apertures exhibit 
objects which are not seen when small apertures 
with the same focal length are employed? This 
superiority is particularly shown with test objects 
marked with grooves or ridges and obliquely illu- 
minated. The marginal part of the lens will en- 
large the grooves and ridges, and they will thus be 
rendered visible, not because they are seen more 
distinctly, but because they are expanded by the 
combination of their incoincident images. Hence 
we have an explanation of the fact—well known to 
all who use the microscope,—that objects are seen 
more distinctly with object-glasses of small angular 
aperture. In the one case we have, with the same 
magnifying power, not only an enlarged and indis- 
tinct image of objects, but a false representation of 
them, from which their true structure cannot be 
discovered; while in the other we have a smaller 
and distinct image, and a more correct representa- 
tion of the object. But these are not the only 
objections to large angular apertures and short 
focal lengths. 1. In the first place, it is extremely 
difficult to illuminate objects when so close to the 
object-glass. 2. There is a great loss of light, from 
its oblique incidence on the surface of the first lens. 
3. The surface of glass,—with the most perfect 
polish,—must be coveredwith minute pores, produced 
by the attrition of the polishing powder ; and light, 
falling upon the sides of these pores with extreme 
obliquity, must not only suffer diffraction, but be 
refracted less perfectly than when incident at a less 
angle. 4, When the object is almost in contact 
with the anterior lens, the microscope is wholly 
unfit for researches in which mechanical or che- 
mical operations are required, and also for the ex- 
amination of objects inclosed in minerals or other 
transparent bodies. 5. In object-glasses now in 
use, the rays of light must pass through a great 
thickness of glass of doubtful homogeneity. It is 
a question yet to be solved whether or not a sub- 
stance can be truly transparent, in which the ele- 
ments are not united in definite proportion; in 
which the substances combined have very different 





refractive and dispersive powers ; and in which the 
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particles are so loosely united that they separate 
from one another, as in the various kinds of de- 
composition to which glass is liable. If the best 
microscopes are affected by these sources of 
error, every exertion should be made to diminish 
or remove them. 1. The first step, we conceive, 
is, to abandon large angular apertures, and to use 
object-glasses of moderate focal length, obtaining 
at the eye-glass any additional magnifying power 
that may be required. 2. In order to obtain a 
better illumination, either by light incident verti- 
cally or obliquely, a new form-of the microscope 
would be advantageous. In place of directing the 
microscope to the object itself, placed as it now is 
almost touching the object-glass, let it be directed 
to an image of the object, formed by the thinnest 
achromatic lens, of such a focal length that the 
object may be an inch or more from the lens, and 
its image equal to, or greater, or less than the 
object. In this way the observer will be able to 
illuminate the object, whether opaque or transpa- 
rent, and may subject it to any experiments he 
may desire to make upon it. It may thus be 
studied without a covering of glass, and when its 
parts are developed by immersion in a fluid. 3. 
The sources of error arising from the want of per- 
fect polish and perfect homogeneity of the glass 
of which the lenses are composed, are, to some 
extent, hypothetical; but there are reasons for 
believing,—and these reasons corroborated by facts, 
—that a body whose ingredients are united by 
fusion, and kept in a state of constraint from 
which they are striving to get free, cannot possess 
that homogeneity of structure, or that perfection 
of polish, which will allow the rays of light to be 
refracted and transmitted without injurious modi- 
fication. If glass is to be used for the lenses of 


microscopes, long and careful annealing should be 
adopted, and the polishing process should be con- 
tinued long after it appears perfect to the optician. 
We believe, however, that the time is not distant 
when transparent minerals, in which their elements 
are united in definite proportions, will be sub- 


stituted for glass. Diamond, topaz, and rock 
crystal are those which appear best suited for 
lenses. The white topaz of New Holland is par- 
ticularly fitted for optical purposes, as its double 
refractions may be removed by cutting it in plates 
perpendicular to one of its optical axes. In rock 
crystal the structure is, generally speaking, less 
perfect along the axis of double refraction than in 
any other direction, but this imperfection does not 
exist in topaz.—Prof. Stokes and Mr. Stoney sug- 
gested some modifications of Sir David Brewster’s 
theoretic views ; and a member of the Section whose 
name we did not catch, stated that several attempts 
had been made to form an image of objects more 
removed from the first or object glass of the micro- 
scope than at present, by using an additional lens, 
but hitherto without success. 

‘On the Motion of Glaciers,’ by the Rev. Canon 
MoseEtLry.—This communication gave rise to a 
very animated discussion, and the general expres- 
sion of opinion was opposed to the view taken by 
the Rev. Canon. 

‘On a New Induction Dip-Circle,’ by J. A. 
Brown. 

‘On an Instrument for Exhibiting any Mixture 
of the Colours of the Spectrum,’ by Prof. Max- 
WELL. 

‘On Curves of the Fourth Order, having Three 
Double Points,’ by A. CayLey. 

‘On Physics as a Branch of the Science of Mo- 
tion,’ by J. S. S. GLenNiE.—The object of the 
author was not to enter into the full subject, but, 
by submitting it to discussion, to gain the advan- 
tage of criticism. He conceives atoms as mutually 
determining centres of pressure,—that is, more 
definitely as centres of lines, the intensity and 
direction of which are determined by the intensity 
and direction of the lines from surrounding atoms. 
Thus, atoms are neither conceived as particles of 
matter, acted on by extraneous forces of attraction 
and repulsion, nor as vague centres of force ; and 
that pressure generally is conceived as measured by 
M.O. Motion is not conceived as “a quality of 
matter, of which no further account can be given,” 
but as the effect in any place of a difference of the 
polar pressures on a body in that plane. The prin- 





ciple to which the author most constantly has to 
refer is, that “ the motion of a body is in the direc- 
tion of least resistance ; or, motion is the effect of, 
and proportional to, the difference of polar pres- 
sures. From thence, by a train of mixed meta- 
physical and mathematical conceptions, to deduce 
that gravity, the law of universal attraction, is the 
mechanical consequence of difference of the masses 
of a system, mutually connected by their lines of 
pressures and repelling; and that thus the law of 
the inverse squares is rather a mathematical than 
a physical law. 

The authors of the other papers on the list not 
being present, the Section adjourned. 

MONDAY. 

Report of the Committee requested ‘ to report 
to the Meeting at Oxford as to the Scientific 
Objects to be sought for by continuing the Balloon 
Ascents formerly undertaken to Great Altitudes,” 
by Prof. Watkrer.— In presenting their Report 
the Committee would observe at the outset that 
the main object for which the former Committee, 
in 1858, was appointed remains yet unaccomplished ; 
and this is the verification of that remarkable 
result derived from the observations of Mr. Welsh 
in his four ascents in 1852; viz., ‘the sudden 
arrest of the decrease in the temperature of the 
atmosphere at an elevation varying on different 
days, and this to such an extent that for the space 
of 2,000 or 3,000 feet the temperature remains 
nearly constant or even increases to a small 
amount.” It is obviously important to determine 
whether this arrest represents the normal condi- 
tion of the atmosphere at all seasons of the year. 
The ascents of Mr. Welsh were made between the 
17th of August and the 10th of November. The 
question remains whether this “arrest” would 
be observed before the summer solstice as well as 
after, and whether there were any variations at 
different seasons. The changes in the temperature 
of the dew-point, consequent upon this interruption 
in the law of decrease of temperature, would extend 
our knowledge of the condition of the atmosphere 
at such altitudes. To accomplish thus much would 
not require ascents to very great altitudes, although 
there are many objects to be attained by ascending 
as high as possible. The liberal offers that have 
been made by Mr. Coxwell and Mr. Langley, of 
Newcastle, would enable observations to be made 
at a very moderate cost, and Mr. Langley appears 
fully competent to accomplish the task. There are 
also many other observations which may be made 
in balloon ascents which may prove of very great 
value. Prof. W. Thompson is anxious that obser- 
vations should be made on the electrical condition 
of the atmosphere. He has described in the article 
on the Electricity of the Atmosphere in Nicholl’s 
Cyclopedia, a portable electrometer, and also a 
mode of collecting electricity by that which he 
styles the water-dropping system, which would, in 
his opinion, be easily applicable. The observations 
might be carried on, first, by ascending to very 
moderate heights, and then going as high as possible. 
Dr. Lloyd desires that observations should be made 
for ‘the determination of the decrease of the 
earth’s magnetic force with the distance from 
the surface.” The failure of Gay-Lussac to detect 
any sensible change ought not to deter future 
observers. His methods were wholly inadequate ; 
but Dr. Lloyd is of opinion that if attention be 
confined to the determination of the total force on 
its vertical component (instead of the horizontal) 
it would be easy to arrive at satisfactory conclu- 
sions. Sir David Brewster suggests that further 
information may be obtained as to the polarization 
of the atmosphere and the heights of the neutral 
point. And, lastly, Dr. Edward Smith and Prof. 
Sharpey are desirous that experiments should be 
made as to ‘‘ the quantitative determination of the 
products of respiration at different high elevations.” 
Dr. Smith has, as it is well known, been for the 
last two or three years engaged in experimental 
inquiries on inspiration, and he is so satisfied of 
the value and importance of the investigation, that 
he is not only willing, but desirous, to make the 
requisite experiments himself. Dr. Smith has 
furnished directions as to the points to be observed 
and the mode of observation. 

‘On a New General Method for Establishing 





the Theory of Conic Sections,’ by the Rev. Dr, 
Boorn. 

‘On the Influence of Small Apertures on Tele. 
scopic Vision,’ by Sir D. BREwsTER. 

‘Prospectus of the Hartwell Variable Star Atlas, 
with Six Specimen Proofs,’ by Dr. LEE. 

*On some Recorded Observations of the Planet 
Venus in the Seventh Century before Christ,’ by 
the Rev. Dr. H1rncxs.—There is a tablet of baked 
clay in the British Museum, the inscription on 
which, if I interpret it aright, contains a series of 
observations of the planet Venus, and a series of 
predictions grounded on the observations. The 


latter are of no value; but the former may in great , 


measure, if not altogether, determine the law by 
which the Assyrio-Babylonian lunar year was regu- 
lated in respect to its intercalary months. The 
knowledge of this law, again, will either establish 
or disprove the view which I have long enter. 
tained, and repeatedly expressed, that the era of 
Nabonassar was an astronomical, and not a poli- 
tical one ; and, I may add, it is not impossible that 
it may furnish a test of the genuineness of the 
works attributed to Quthami and other supposed 
ancient Babylonian writers. For these reasons, I 
am desirous that the observations which I suppose 
to be recorded should be submitted to astronomers. 
I now offer two, which will suffice to test the cor- 
rectness of my interpretation of the records. If 
any astronomer will take the trouble to calculate 
whether what is here stated to have happened 
would have actually happened, and will communi- 
cate the result to me, ‘Rev. Doctor Hincks, 
Rectory, Killyleagh,” I will, if he desire it, com- 
municate to him other records of observations; as 
to the interpretation of some of which I feel less 
confidence than I do as to these. I observe that 
the Babylonian months are expressed by mono- 
grams, for which I substitute Hebrew names of 
months. The Babylonian day began at noon ; and 
that day in the evening of which the new moon 
was first seen was considered to be the first day of 
the month. I suppose, but am not very confident, 
that the year of the first observation was — 685, 
The month of Thamuz would begin in the Spring. 
The second observation was some years later. “On 
the 25th of Thamuz, Venus ceased to appear in the 
west, was unseen for seven days, and on the 2nd of 
Ab was seen in the east.” ‘‘On the 26th of Elul, 
Venus ceased to appear in the west, was unseen for 
eleven days, and on the 7th of the second Elul was 
seen in the east.” This being an embolismatic 
year, the day last mentioned was necessarily its 
184th day, and was 200 days before the first day 
of the new year. If, then, this day can be deter- 
mined from what is recorded of Venus, the com- 
mencement of two Babylonian years out of a cycle 
of eight will be determined. The foregoing had 
been communicated to the Royal Astronouzical 
Society, but is not yet published. Dr. Hincks 
now added his conviction, that by combining those 
observations with that of the equinox, recorded on 
another tablet, a translation of which was given by 
him in the 7’ransactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
the determination of the year in which any of 
those observations took place would determine the 
commencement of every Babylonian year. The 
Babylonians were acquainted with the approximate 
equality of eight tropical years, five synodic revo- 
lutions of Venus and ninety-nine synodicrevolutions 
of the moon. The first observation must have 
been in a year of this form—685 _| 87. 

‘On the Principles of Meteorology,’ by Prof. 
HENNESSY. 

‘On the Possibility of Studying the Earth’s 
Internal Structure from Phenomena observed at 
its Surface,’ by Prof. Hennessy.—This the author 
showed to result from the comparison of the level 
surface, usually called the earth’s surface by astro- 
nomers and mathematicians, with the geological 
surface which would be presented if the earth were 
stripped of its fluid coating. At present the num- 
ber of unknown quantities in an inquiry as to the 
earth’s internal structure was greater than the 
number of conditions; but by knowing the true 
surface, and adopting the results of established 
pliysical and hydrostatical laws relative to the 
supposed internal fluid mass, we should be able to 
establish as many equations as we have unknown 
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vantities, and thus obtain a solution. — Prof. 
QrevELLY stated, that the exact spheroidal form 
of the earth and the direction of gravity at each 

of its surface were not so completely deter- 
mined as the remarks of Prof. Hennessy would 
Jead a person to suppose. Very interesting papers 
rinted in the last volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Society, by Col. Sir Henry James and 
Capt. Clarke, had shown conclusively that not only 
did the spheroidal form of the earth, as deduced 
from the great Ordnance Survey of the British 
Islands, differ somewhat from that considered as 
most suitable to the form of the earth as derived 
from a comparison of all observations; but even 
icular localities had the plumb-line so affected 

by local circumstances, that the form, as deduced 
from particular portions of the Survey, differed 
sensibly from one another. Thus, the plumb-line 
near Edinburgh was found to be affected not only 
by the proximity of Arthur’s Seat and the Calton 
Hill; but even the defect of matter in the Frith of 
Forth, and the excess in the distant Portland 
Hills, were shown to exercise important influences. 
—Col. Sir H. James showed by various ex- 
amples that the method of grouping the measure- 
ments of different countries proposed by Mr. Hen- 
nessy would not, in the present state of these 
measurements, lead to the exact results he sup- 
posed. He then pointed out circumstances not 
only respecting the Russian measurements, but 
even the French, which would make a re-examina- 
tion of them not only desirable, but necessary. 

‘On the Physical Constitution of Comets,’ by 
Prof. PIERCE. 

‘On the Dynamic Condition of Saturn’s Ring,’ 
by Prof. PIERCE. 

‘A Generalization of Poncelet’s Theorem for the 


Linear Representation of Quadratic Radicals,’ by | 
I y OY 


Prof, SYLVESTER.—The author described the prac- 
tical importance of this in constructing tables of 
various kinds for the use of engineers and others 
in details too mathematical for our general readers; 
and showed a very simple and general principle 

meralizing to three dimensions that of Poncelet, 

m which the linear co-efficients could be deter- 
mined to a degree of accuracy extending to a unit 
in the fourth or fifth place of decimals. 

‘On Hypsometers, and their Comparison with 
Barometers at Great Heights,’ by M. R. de 
ScHLAGINTWEIT. 

‘On a New Analyzing Prism,’ by Prof. JELLETT. 

‘On Some Recent Extensions of the Theory of 
Exchanges,’ by B. Srewarr. 

‘Further Researches regarding the Laws of 
Chromatic Dispersion,’ by Munco Pontes. 

TUESDAY. 

‘Outline of the Principles and Practice involved 
in Dealing with the Electrical Conditions of Sub- 
marine Electric Telegraphs,’ by M. WERNER and 
C, W. Sremens. 

‘On the Triplicity of Sound,’ by the Rev. S. 
EARNSHAW. 

‘On Thin Films of Decomposed Glass found 
near Oxford,’ by R. Tomas. 

‘Notice respecting Certain Phenomena of Crys- 
tallization and Polarization in Decomposed Glass,’ 
by Sir D. Brewster.—At the meeting of the 
British Association held in Aberdeen, the author 
tread a paper ‘On the Decomposed Glass found at 
Nineveh, Rome, and other Localities,’ but not 
then having any drawings to exhibit to the Section, 
he found it difficult to convey an intelligible 
‘count of the structure and remarkable pheno- 
mena which the specimens exhibited both in com- 
mon and polarized light. He now exhibited and 
explained very beautifully-executed coloured draw- 
ings and diagrams explanatory of these appearances 
and properties. In this paper he omitted all refer- 
ence to those colourless specimens by which he had 
then shown that a bundle or pile of these trans- 
Parent films act upon common and polarized light 
4% negative uniaxal crystals, producing all the 
colours of polarized light, by the interference of two 
oppositely polarized pencils, one of which is the 
tansmitted light, the other a combination of all the 
Pencils reflected from the anterior surfaces of the 

os. He then pointed out the difference between 
artificial glasses and naturally-formed crystals, like 
tock crystal. In the glasses the atoms are forced, 


by melting them at high temperatures, to unite by 
chemical affinity. In the others the particles have 
united by peculiar polar actions while crystallizing 
naturally. Hence, the atoms of crystals being 
simple and similarly united throughout the entire 
crystal, have no tendency to decompose or reunite 
in other forms at particular parts; but the forces 
by which the earths, alkalies, and metals are com- 
posed, not being uniformly arranged as to the 
forces by which the different parts are held toge- 
ther, tend to separate and reunite in new or more 
natural crystalline relations in relation to particular 
points, lines, or surfaces in their mass. Thus the 
rock-crystal lens found by Mr. Layard at Nineveh 
was as perfect in its structure now as it was many 
thousand years ago, when in the form of a crystal, 
while the glass was found altered as in the speci- 
mens now shown; and few bodies cease to exist 
with such grace and beauty as glass, when it 
surrenders itself to time and not to disease. In 
stables, where ammonia and other exhalations 
prevail, and in damp localities, or where acids or 
alkalies prevail in the soil, the process is more 
rapid, and it’ may frequently be broken between 
the fingers of an infant, sometimes presenting in 
the middle a plate of unaltered glass, to which the 
process has not extended ; but it is in dry localities, 
where Roman, Greek, and Assyrian glass has been 
found, that the process of decomposition is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and its results singularly beau- 
tiful. At one or more points in the surface of the 
glass the decomposition begins. It extends round 
that point in spherical surfaces, so that the first 





film is a minute hemispherical cup of exceeding 
| thinness. Film after film is formed in a similar 
| manner, till perhaps 20 or 30 are crowded into 
the 50th of an inch. They there resemble the 
section of a pearl (or of an onion), and as the films 
are still glass, the colours of thin plates are seen 
when we look down through their edges, which 
form the surface of the glass. These thin edges, 
however, being exposed to the elements, suffer 
decomposition. The particles of silex and the 
other ingredients now readily separate, and the 
decomposition proceeds downwards in films parallel 
to the surface of the glass; the crystals of silex 
forming a white ring and the other ingredients 
rings of a different colour. Such is the process 
round one point, but the decomposition commences 
at several points; generally these points lie in 
lines, so that the circles of decomposition meet 
one another and form sinuous lines. When there 
are only two points near, these circles of decompo- 
sition surround the two points, like rings round 
two knots in wood; but when there are many 
points near, the curves unite and form sinuous 
lines. When the decomposition is uniform, and 
the little hemispheres have nearly the same depth, 
we can separate the upper film from the one below 
it; the convexities of the one falling into the 
concavities of the others. The drawings of these 
were executed by Miss King, now the Honourable 
Mrs. Ward. When the decomposition has gone 
regularly on round a single point, and there is 
no other change, there is a division of the glass 
into a number of hemispherical films within one 
another. The groups of films exhibit in the micro- 
scope circular cavities, which, under different cir- 
cumstances, become elliptical and polygonal. M. 
Brame, of Paris, succeeded in rapidly producing 
this decomposition by immersing glass in a mixture 
of fluoride of calcium and concentrated sulphuric 
acid, or by exposing it to the vapour of fluohydric 
acid (Comptes Rendus, Nov. 2, 1852). The 
author then went on, and, with the diagrams, 
explained the optical phenomena, grouping them 
into three chief varieties, but stating them to be so 
various and singular as to baffle description :— 
First, of those which have rough surfaces : these 
form an almost infinite number of hemispherical 
cavities on one side of the film, and similar con- 
vexities on the other. These are perfectly circular 
when separated by flat portions of the film; but 
when crowded together they are irregularly poly- 
gonal, the polygons forming a sort of network, the 
concave and convex surfaces not being rough, but 
specular, reflecting and transmitting white light, 
and exhibiting none of the colours of thin plates, 





but in polarized light acting as uniaxal crystals. 





Secondly, The second variety have perfectly spe- 
cular surfaces, in consequence of having almost 
no cavities, in common light exhibiting in a very 
beautiful manner the colours of thin plates, the 
transmitted complementary to the reflected light. 
This variety is exceedingly rare. The specimen on 
the table showed blue as the reflected and yellow 
as the transmitted light. In some of the fragments 
a few insulated circular cavities with the black 
cross occurred, modified as to tints by the general 
tint of thin plates. Thirdly, The third variety 
consists of films containing cavities of all sizes and 
forms, from the thirtieth of an inch to such a size 
that they are hardly visible in the microscope, 
giving to the film a sort of stippled appearance. 
Their cavities are circular, elliptical, or irregularly 
polygonal, and they reflect and transmit comple- 
mentary colours, some showing the black cross, 
though varied in itsshape. The cavities are often 
arranged in sinuous lines, and encroach on one 
another. They frequently run in perfectly straight 
lines, and when very small and invisible as cavities, 
their margins form in polarized light brilliant lines, 
often grouped in bands like the stripes in ribbon; 
they are but a few thousandths of an inch in dia- 
meter, and might be used as micrometers in the 
microscope. These lines of polarized light all dis- 
appear when they lie in the plane of polarization 
of the incident light or perpendicular to that plane. 
Many other optical circumstances connected with 
this variety were mentioned by the author and 
explained. In all these three varieties the films 
are pure glass, for they become colourless by a 
sufficient inclination of the plates, and also by 
introducing a drop of water or alcohol, which, 
when it evaporates, allows the original colours 
again to be recovered, and although a film of the 
fluid separated each of the almost infinitesimal 
layers of the glass, yet they afterwards adhere as 
firmly as ever. If an oil or balsam be introduced, 
it slowly and unequally passes between the layers, 
so that the retreating colour is bounded by a stra- 
tum of the various tints which the film combines. 
But the author has often found between the true 
glass films beautiful circular crystals of silex, finely 
seen in polarized light. These are sometimes 
dendritic, and assume, round the black cross, 
foliated shapes. One form merits particular 
attention: around a minute speck of silex there is 
formed a circular band of equally minute crystalline 
specks, and at a greater distance a second circular 
band concentric with the first, consisting of still 
smaller siliceous particles hardly visible in the 
microscope. By what atomic forces does this 
central crystal group its attendant crystals around 
it ? 

Mr. Stoney observed that Dr. Lloyd, at the 
Aberdeen Meeting, had shown that the light from 
these specimens of decomposed glass, exhibited by 
Sir D. Brewster, was elliptically polarized, and that 
therefore they must behave like uniaxal crystals. 

‘On the Motion of a Pendulum in a Vertical 
Plane when the Point of Suspension moves uni- 
formly on a Circumference in the same Plane,’ by 
Prof. Prerce.—The author wrote down the 
mathematical formulse which gave the laws which 
govern such motions. He then exhibited beau- 
tifully-executed diagrams on transparent cloth, 
which showed by curves, some most regular and 
some most fantastic in their forms, the beha- 
viour of such a pendulum under various conditions, 
and at several periods of its course. He pointed 
out cases in which these curves exhibited all the 
symmetry and regularity of exact mathematical 
forms, others, in which these forms were compli- 
cated and irregular almost beyond conception. He 
showed that in some of these cases the state of the 
pendulum was that of a stable equilibrium, whilst 
in others the equilibrium was unstable, and the 
pendulum went off into the most rapid motions. 
By another series of curves, something like Con- 
tour’s lines, he showed how the succession of these 
motions could all be tracked ; and he concluded by 
showing how a similar method was applicable to 
the tracing of matter through its several varieties 
of form. Inorganic matter being analogous to the 
changes and varieties observed in the state of 
stable equilibrium, while the various” states of un- 
stable equilibrium gave many of the surprising and 
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irregular transitions observed in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, or in organized matters. 

‘On a Reflecting Telescope for Celestial Photo- 
graphy, now erecting at Hastings, near New York,’ 
communicated by Prof. DRAPER. 

‘Qn the Results of Bernoulli’s Theory of Gases 
as applied to their Internal Friction, their Diffu- 
sion, and their Conductivity for Heat,’ by Prof. 
MaxwEL. 

‘Experiments and Conclusions on Binocular 
Vision,’ by Prof. W. B. Rogers, Boston. 

‘Experiments on some of the Phenomena of 
Electrical Vacuum-Tubes,’ by Prof. W. B. RocErs, 
in a letter to M. Gassiot. 

‘On Caustic Surfaces,’ by Prof. LinpELér.—It 
would be impossible to make this communication 
intelligible without entering more into mathema- 
tical discussion than would suit our readers. 

‘On some Solutions of the Problem of Tactics by 
Apollonius of Perga, by means of Modern Geo- 
metry,’ by Dr. BRENNECKE. 

‘On the Exhibition of Electrical Force,’ by Sir 
W. Snow Harris. 

WEDNESDAY. 

‘On the Roots of Substitutions,’ by the Rev. 
‘T. P. Kirkmay. 

‘Description of a New Reflecting Instrument 
for Angular Measurement,’ by Patrick ADIE. 

‘Description of an Instrument for Measuring 
Actual Distances,’ by Parrick Ap1z.—Prof. Srr- 
VELLY stated, that the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, had, at the Southampton Meeting of 
the British Association, explained a method similar 
in principle to this for observing, the heights of 
the clouds. But from the difficulty experienced 
in getting a sheet of water for a reflector, both 
calm and at a sufficient distance below the observer 
to insure sufficient accuracy, he (Prof. Stevelly) 
had been led to a modification of Dr. Whewell’s 
method, by using mirrors in a way almost exactly 
the same as that of Mr. Adie; but not nearly so 
neat in arrangement, nor admitting of such accu- 
racy of observation as his instrument, which he 
hailed as affording, among many other uses, not 
only a means of observing the heights of clouds of 
different modifications, but also the distance from 
the observer of those lying off towards the horizon, 
a fact very difficult, under many circumstances, 
hitherto to determine, or even to estimate correctly. 

‘On an Improved Form of Air-Pump for Philo- 
sophical Experiments,’ by W. Lapp.—This pump 
consisted of an ordinary pump with two barrels to 
exhaust rapidly at the early stage, then a horizontal 
barrel, worked by a rack and handle, the piston-rod 
passing through a stuffing-box and cistern of oil, 
the top of the barrel forming the side of the cistern, 
and having a valve opening outwards. In the 
bottom of this barrel was also a valve, opening 
outwards, to let out any oil which might, in working, 
pass the piston. The piston of this third barrel, 
when it passed a hole in the barrel, communicated 
the vacuum above its piston through a tube con- 
necting it with the receiver. When this barrel 
worked, a cock shut off the two large barrels from the 
receiver. The author stated that he could exhaust 
to the th of an inch by this pump.—Mr. Yxarzs, 
of Dublin, explained a simple pump nearly similar 
in.construction to that now shown by Mr, Ladd, 
which he had executed several years ago. 

‘On Rings seen in Fibrous Specimens of Cale- 
spar,’ by Mr. Storzy.—Sir D. Brewster pointed 
out several other appearances of the rings. 

‘On the Effect of a Rapid Current of Air,’ by 
R. DowpEN.—This was the well-known effect of 
causing one card disc to cling to another, by blow- 
ing. strongly through a hole pierced in the centre of 
the latter disc. 

‘Qn an Atmotic Ship,’ by the Hon. W. Bianp, 
N.S. Wales.—The proposal in this case was by a 
light keel and ship-formed body buoyed up by an 
elongated balloon, by'two heavy‘ weights guided by 
@ rope slung from stem to stern, so to alter the 
centre of gravity of the machine as to direct its 
motion upwards or downwards at pleasure, and to 
cause it to move onwards in any assigned direction 
by the aid of large but light and strong vanes driven 
round and acting like the screw propeller of a ship. 

‘On a General Law of Motion applied to the 
Planets,’ by F. S. GLEnniz, 





‘On a New Proof of Pascal’s Theorem,’ by the 
Rey. T. Rexnison.—Too mathematical for general 
readers. 

‘On the Chromoscope,’ by J. 8. PertH.—The 
author sent a specimen of the cut-out card by the 
rotation of which over a black ground in strong 
light, as sunlight, he could produce rings of various 
colours. There were also diagrams exhibited, 
painted so as to represent the several colours and 
tints of which the author had succeeded in causing 
the rings to appear. This communication gave 
rise to much conversation in the Section.—Prof. 
STEVELLY stated that Mr. Patterson, of Belfast, 
had commissioned him to mention at the first meet- 
ing of the British Association which he had the 
honour of being present at (Edinburgh, 1834), as 
an unexplained fact, that walking rapidly past high 
iron railings, while the country on the other side 
was covered with snow, and the sun shining 
brightly, the whole landscape suddenly assumed a 
reddish or crimson hue. His attention being thus 
arrested, he found that, by altering the speed at 
which he walked, the snow-clad country seemed to 
assume other colours.—Sir D. Brewster referred 
to a paper which appeared in the Philosophical 
Magazine many years since, where colours such as 
those on the diagram were described as manifesting 
themselves under somewhat similar circumstances. 
—The opinion of the Members of the Section who 
joined in the conversation seemed to be universally, 
that the effect was due to the power of the retina to 
recover the power of noticing the several colours 
with different degrees of rapidity. 

‘On the Brilliant Eruption, on the Sun’s Surface, 
on the 1st of September, 1859,’ by R. Hopson. 

At the rising of the Section, the PRESIDENT 
thanked the authors of communications for their 
several contributions to the instruction which, .he 
had no doubt, would result from their labours, and 
the members of the Section generally for their atten- 
tion to the subjects brought before them, and for 
the assistance they had afforded him and the other 
officers of the Section in conducting the business to 
its very successful close. 


SuB-SEcTION A, 
TUESDAY. 

The list of papers in Section A. having become 
so extensive as to preclude all hope of getting 
through them before the closing of the Section, 
a Sub-Section was organized by the Committee, 
under the presidency of the Rev. D. Luoyp; the 
Rev. G. C. Burt, M.A., Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford, Secretary. 

The first paper read in the Sub-Section was, 
‘On the Climate of the Antarctic Regions, as 
indicated by Observations upon the Height of the 
Barometer and Direction of the Winds at Sea.’— 
Also the following letter ‘On Antarctic Expe- 
ditions,’ by Capt. Maury, U.S. Navy :— 

Observatory, Washington, 20th May, 1860. 

My Dear Lord Wrottesley,—I hope the time is 
not far distant when circumstances will be more 
auspicious than at present they seem; for, as soon 
as there appears the least chance of success, I shall 
urge the sending from this country an exploring 
expedition to the eight millions of unknown square 
miles about the South Pole. I hope that my 
letter to you upon the subject was sufficiently clear 
to satisfy your mind, and conclusive to enlist your 
influence with Her Majesty’s Government and the 
English people in the cause of Antarctic explora- 
tion. It is an enterprise in which the British 
nation may well take the lead, for it is nearer to 
them than to the rest of the world. There is 
Melbourne, your great commercial mart, that is 
already, in amount of shipping, a rival of Liver- 
pool. It is within less than two weeks’ run by 
steamer from the borders of this unknown region. 
So, you: observe that these eight millions of un- 
known square miles lie at your door, and the re- 
sponsibility of permitting them so to lie longer 
will lie there too. ‘“ You go; we'll come.” An 
expedition might be sent from Australia, with 
little or no risk, Two propellers, or even two 
vessels with auxiliary steam-power, might be sent 
out, so as to spend our three winter months in 
looking for a suitable point along the Antarctic 





Continent to serve as a point of departure for 
over-land, or over-ice parties. Having found ong 
or more such places, vessels, properly equipped 
for land and ice and boat expeditions, might be 
sent the next season, there to remain, seeking to) 
penetrate the barrier, whether of mountain or of 
ice, or both, until the next season, when 
might be relieved by a fresh party, or retur: 
home to compare notes, and be governed accor. 
ingly. You know the barometer at all thoge 
places which have a rainy and a dry season, 
stands highest in the dry, lowest in the wet, 
Now, I do not find any indications that the 
Antarctic barometer has months of high range: 
it is low all the year. Therefore,—if I be ri 
in ascribing the apparent tenuity of the air there 
to the heat that is liberated during the condensas. 
tion of vapour, from the heavy precipitation that ig 
constantly taking place along the sea front of those 
‘‘barriers,”—we should be correct in inferring 
that the difference in temperature between the Ant 
arctic summer and winter is not very marked, 
If, in a case like this, we might be permitted to 
indulge the imagination, we might fancy the 
‘“‘barrier” to be a circular range of mountains, 
and that beyond these lies the great Antarctic, 
basin. Beyond this range, as beyond the Andes, 
we may fancy a rainless region, as in Peru,—g 
region of clear skies and mild climates. Though 
the air in passing this range might be reduced 
below the utmost degree of Arctic cold, yet being 
robbed of its vapour, it would receive as sensible 
the latent heat thereof. Passing off to the Polar 
slope of these mountains, this air then would be 
dry air; descending into the valleys, and coming 
under the barometric pressure at the surface, if 
would be warm air. Leslie has explained how, by 
bringing the attenuated air down from the snow 
line, even of the tropics, and subjecting it to the 
barometric weight of the superincumbent mass, we 
may raise its temperature to inter-tropical heat by 
the mere pressure. In like manner, this Antarctic 
air, though cold and rare while crossing the “ bar. 
rier,” yet receiving heat from its vapours as they 
are condensed, passing over into the valleys beyond; 
and being again subjected to normal pressure, may, 
become warm. We have abundant illustrations of 
the modifying influences upon climate which winds 
exercise after having passed mountains and pre 
cipitated their vapour. The winds which drop the 
waters of the Columbia river, &c., on the western 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, make a warm 
climate about their base on this side, so much so 
that we find in Piedmont Nebraska the lizards and 
reptiles of Northern Texas. Indeed, trappers tell 
me that the Upper Missouri is open in fall long 
after the Lower is frozen up, and in spring long 
before,—several weeks,—the ice in the more 
southern parts has broken up. The eastern slopes 
of Patagonia afford even a more striking illus 
tration of climates being tempered by winds that 
descend from the mountains bearing with them 
the heat that their vapour has set free. Thus you 
observe, that an exploring party after passing the 
barrier might, as they approach the pole, find the 
Antarctic climate to grow milder instead of colder. 
It would be rash in the present state of our inform: 
ation. to assert that such is the case; but that 
such may be the case should not be ignored by the 
projectors and leaders of any new expedition t 
those regions. The existence of an open sea il 
the Arctic ocean has, with a great degree of pro 
bability, been theoretically established. But the 
circumstances, as strong as they are, which favout 
the existence of an open water there, are not %# 
strong and direct as are the proofs and indications 
of a mild polar climate in the Antarctic regions 
I have examined the immense library of log-book# 
here for the lines of Antarctic ice-drift. There 
appear to be two, both setting to the north-east 
one passing by the Falkland Islands, the other 
having its: northern terminus in the regions about 
the Cape of Good Hope. Further south, icebergs 
are found all around; but in these lines of 
they are found nearest the equator. The spac 
between the Falkland drift and the Good Hope 
drift. is an unfrequented part of the ocean. It 


may, therefore, be one broad drift, the edges: af 
which only I have pointed out. The most acti 
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currents from the south do not run with this ice. 
Humboldt’s current is the most active, but it does 
not get its icebergs as far north as they come by 
these lines. This circumstance has suggested the 
conjecture that one part of the Antarctic Continent 
must be peculiarly well situated for the formation 
of glaciers and the launching of icebergs. These 
[nes of drift point to such a place. The facts 
stated in my former letter will, I trust, when con- 
sidered in connexion with these views, impress you 
with the importance of the subject. So, trusting, 
and hoping that you will join with me in the cry, 
“Fo for the South Pole!” 

‘On the Dispersion of Planes of Polarization 

uced by Magnetism,’ by M. VERDET. 

‘On the Diurnal Variations of the Magnetic 
Declination at the Magnetic Equator, and the 
Decennial Period,’ by J. A. Broun. 

‘On Certain Results of Observations in the Obser- 
yatory of H.H. the Rajah of Travancore,’ by 
J. A. Broun. 

‘On the Similarity of the Lunar Curves of 
Minimum Temperature in 1859 at Utrecht and 
Greenwich,’ by J. P. Harrison. 

‘Results of Ten Years’ Meteorological Observa- 
tions at Stoneyhurst,’ by the Rev. A. WELD.— 
Stoneyhurst College is situated in the county of 
Lancashire, in lat. 53° 50’ 40” N., and long. 9° 52’ 
W. It stands at an elevation of 380 feet in the 
§.E. vicinity of Langridge Fall, which rises upon 
elevated broken undulations from the bed of the 
Recatile to 1,140 feet. In the centre of the garden, 
which commands a wide extent of country, was 
chosen the site for the observatory, having on all 
sides generally a free and distant horizon. The 
observatory contains a five-foot equatorial, a meri- 
dian circle 2}-feet diameter, a transit instrument, 
two transit clocks, and a considerable meteoro- 
logical apparatus. The Report opens with an his- 
torical sketch of the origin of the Meteorological 
Observations in 1847. The instruments have been 
compared with standards by Mr. Glaisher, of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. The Report extends 
over ten years, from the beginning of 1847 to the 
end of 1858. The chief instruments recorded have 
heen the barometer; the dry and wet bulb; the 
highest and lowest readings of the thermometer in 
the shade; the highest of a thermometer with a 
blackened bulb exposed to the sun’s rays, and the 
lowest of a thermometer exposed upon grass; the 
direction and estimated force of the wind, and the 
amount of cloud at the time of each observation; 
the daily and monthly fall of rain and snow; 
amount of evaporation from an exposed surface of 
water; the general circumstances observed to 
attend Aurora Boreales and thunder-storms; and a 
general description of the state of the weather and 
appearance of the sky. The observations were 
recorded at 9 A.M., 1 P.M., 3 P.M., and 9 p.M., local 
time, which have been made, almost without ex- 
ception, throughout. The Report describes at 
length the methods used in recording and reducing 
the observations. Then follow the tables and 
very carefully executed curves and diagrams, with 
explanatory notes interspersed. 

‘Results of an Investigation into English 
Thunder-storms during 1857-8-9, by G: F. 
Sysons. 

‘Régulateur Automatique de Lumitre Elee- 
trique,’ by M. Szrrrn.—The author delivered this 
communication in French. The following is its 
substance :—To form the electric arch of light, it is 
first necessary to bring the charcoal points into 
contact, then gently to separate them by degrees, 
as they glow afterwards, to cause them to approach 
constantly, as they are wasted by use, carefully 
avoiding bringing them into contact. In order to 
keep the point of illumination fixed in space, each 
charcoal point must simultaneously approach the 
other, and that in the proportion in which each is 
wasted by use. In fine, for rendering the electric 
light useful, all these conditions must be self-pro- 
duced with the utmost regularity, without any 
intervention of the human hand—that is to say, 
42.4 manner completely automatic; and this was 
the object this Regulator was invented for. Ina 
Simple and easy manner, this apparatus, which 
May be compared to an extremely sensible ba- 

ce, is composed of two mechanisms connected 





the one with the other, and yet independent; 
when one acts the other is in repose, and re- 
ciprocally. One of these consists of an oscillating 
system,—the chief feature of the regulator destined 
to produce the separation of the charcoal points, 
and also to determine their re-approach. The 
other mechanism, composed of wheel-work, has for 
its object to insure the re-approach of the charcoal 
points in the proportion of their waste by use. 
The two port-carbons which carry the charcoal 
pieces are placed vertically one above the other. 
The superior is in connexion with the wheel-work, 
and is the positive electrode of the battery; the 
inferior depends as well on the wheel-work as on 
the oscillating system, and is the negative electrode. 
The superior port-carbon, by its weight, causes the 
inferior to ascend. The oscillating system forms a 
parallelogram, of which the angles are jointed, 
one of the vertical sides of which is suspended by 
a spring, and carries at its lower part a soft iron 
armature, placed over a horizontal electro-magnet. 
When the apparatus is in repose, the charcoals are 
in contact; on the contrary, they separate when 
they complete the circuit and the voltaic arc 
appears. As the wasting by use of the charcoals 
increases the length of the voltaic arc, the armature 
increases its distance from the electro-magnet, 
become less powerful, and the charcoals re-ap- 
proach by a quantity frequently less than the one- 
hundredth’ of a millimetre; but according as they 
re-approach, the electro-magnet recovers its original 
power, the armature is attracted anew, and the 
charcoals stop until a new wasting gives rise to a 
new re-approach followed by a new stoppage, and 
so on in succession. In consequence of its extreme 
sensibility, it will work either with a voltaic pile or 
an electro-magnetic machine. 

‘Pile & Sulfate de Plomb de M. Edmond Bec- 
querel,’ by M. SERRIN. 

‘ Posphorescence de M. Becquerel,’ by M. Serrin. 

‘On Practical Experience of the Law of Storms 
in each Quarter of the Globe,’ by Capt. P. Syow. 

‘Notes on Atmospheric Electricity,’ by Prof. 
W. THoMsoN. ‘ 


Section B,—CHEMICAL SCIENCE, 
SATURDAY. 


‘On the Representation of Neutral Salts, on the 
Type of a Neutral Peroxide HO, instead of a Basic 
Oxide H,0,,’ by Dr. L. PLayrair. 

Dr. GLADSTONE communicated some Chemical 
Notes, the first of which referred to the gradual 
reduction of hydrate of cresyl into hydrate of 
phenyl and other compounds through the agency 
of chloride of calcium or zinc: the second 
described a crystalline precipitate obtained by the 
addition of hydrofluorine and molybdous chloride ; 
the third showed by an analysis of the diffusate, 
that when equivalent proportions of chloride of 
sodium and nitrate of are mixed together in 
solution and diffused, four salts exist contempora- 
neously in the liquid; or in other words a portion of 
each acid combines with a portion of each base. 


MONDAY. 
‘On some Reactions of Zinc-Ethyl,’ by Mr. 
BuoKTon. 
‘ Remarks on the Volume Theory,’ by Dr. Von 
Bose. 
‘On Ozone,’ by Dr. ANDREWS. 
‘On the Quantitative-Estimation of Peroxide of 
Hydrogen,’ by Pror. Bropiz. 
‘On the Oxidation of Potassium and Sodium,’ by 
A. V. Harcourt. 
TUESDAY. 


‘Note on the Destruction of the Bitter Principle 
of Chyraitta by the Agency of Caustic Alkali,’ by 
J. J. COLEMAN. 

‘On the Composition of the Ash of Wheat grown 
under various circumstances,’ by J. B, Lawzs 
and Dr. J. H. GinBert. 

‘On Thiotherine, a Sulphuretted Product of 
Decomposition of Albuminous Substances,’ by Dr. 
THUDICHUM. 

“On the Causes of Fire in Turkey-red Stoves,’ by 
Dr. W. WALLACE, 





Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
SATURDAY. 

Sir R. I. Murcuison exhibited the New Geolo- 
gical Map of Oxford. 

‘On Snow Crystals observed at Dresden,’ by Dr. 
GEINITZ. 

‘On the Silurian Formation in the District of 
Wilsdruff,’ by Dr. GErnirz. 

‘On the Metamorphic Rocks of the North of 
Ireland,’ by Prof. HarkNzss. 

‘On the Intermittent Springs of the Chalk and 
Oolite of the Neighbourhood of Scarborough,’ by 
Capt. WooDALL. 

‘Report on the Dura Den Excavations,’ by Dr 
ANDERSON. 

‘On Circular Chains in the Alps,’ by M. A. 
FAvRE. 

‘On the Contents of Three Square Yards of 
Triassic Drift,’ by C. Moorr.—From the extraor- 
dinary series of organic remains exhibited to the 
Section by the author, and from the importance 
attaching to some of them, the reading of this 
paper excited considerable interest. The author 
stated that several years ago he suspected the 
presence of triassic rocks in the neighbourhood of 
Frome, from accidentally finding a single block 
of stone on a roadside heap of carboniferous lime- 
stone, containing fish remains of the former age, 
but that for a long time he was unable to discovér 
it in situ. More recently, when examining some 
carboniferous limestone quarries near the above 
town, he observed certain fissures which had subse- 
quently been filled up by a drift of a laterage. One 
of these was about a foot in breadth at the top, but 
increased to fifteen feet in breadth at the base of 
the quarry, thirty feet below, at which point teeth 
and bones of triassic reptiles and fishes were found, 
Usually these infillings consisted of a material as 
dense as the limestone itself, and from which any 
organic remains could only be extracted with diffi- 
culty. In another part of the section he was fortu- 
nate enough to find a deposit consisting of a coarse 
friable sand, containing similarremains. In order 
that this might receive a more careful examination 
than could be given to it on the spot, the whole of 
it, consisting of about three tons weight, was carted 
away to the residence of the author, at Bath, a 
distance of twenty miles ; all of which had passed 
under his observation, with the following results: — 
The fish remains, which were the most abundant, 
were first noticed. Some idea might be formed of 
their numbers when he stated that of the genus 
Acrodus alone, including two species, he had ex- 
tracted 45,000 teeth from the three square yards 
of earth under notice, and that they were even 
more numerous than these numbers indicated, 
since he rejected all but the most perfect examples. 
Teeth of the Sauricthys of several species were 
also abundant; and, next to them, teeth of the 
Hybodus, with occasional spines of the latter genus. 
Scales of Gyrolepis and Lepidotus were also nume- 
rous, and teeth showing the presence of several 
other genera of fishes. With the above were found 
a number of curious bodies, each of which was sur- 
mounted by a depressed, enamelled, thorn-like spine 
or tooth, in some cases with points as sharp as that 
of a coarse needle ; these the author supposed to 
be spinous scales, belonging to several new species 
of fish, allied to the Squaloraia, and that to the 
same genus were to be referred a number of hair- 
like spines, with flattened fluted sides, found in the 
same deposit. There were also present specimens, 
hitherto supposed to be teeth, and for which 
Agassiz had created the genus Ctenoptychius, but 
which he was rather disposed to consider,—like 
those previously referred to,—to be the outer scales 
of a fish allied to the Squaloraia. It was remarked 
that, as the drift must have been transported from 
some distance, delicate organisms could scarcely 
have been expected ; but, notwithstanding, it con- 
tained some most minute fish-jaws and palates, of 
which the author had, either perfect or otherwise, 
130 examples. These were from a quarter to the 
eighth of an inch in length, and within this small 
compass he possessed specimens with from thirty 
té forty teeth ; and in one palate he had succeeded 
in reckoning as many as seventy-four teeth in 
position, and there were spaces where sixteen more 
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had disappeared, so that, in this tiny specimen,| ‘Ona Recent Volcanic Eruption in Iceland,’ by 


there were ninety teeth! Of the order Reptilia 
there were probably eight or nine genera, consist- 
ing of detached teeth, scutes, vertebra, and ribs, 
and articulated bones. Amongst these he had 
found the flat crushing teeth of the Placodus: a 
discovery of interest, for hitherto this reptile had 
only been found in the muschelkalk of Germany,— 
a zone of rocks hitherto wanting in this country, 
but which, in its Fauna, was represented by the 
above reptile. But by far the most important 
remains in the deposit were indications of the 
existence of triassic mammalia. Two little teeth 
of the Microlestes had, some years before, been 
found in Germany, and were the only traces of this 
‘high order in beds older than the Stonesfield slate. 
The author’s minute researches had brought to 
light fifteen molar teeth, either identical with, or 
allied to, the Microlestes, and also five incisor 
teeth, evidently belonging to more than one species. 
A very small double-fanged tooth, not unlike the 
oolitic Spalacotherium, proved the presence of 
another genus and a fragment of a tooth, consist- 
ing of a single fang, with a small portion of the 
crown attached, a third genus, larger in size than 
the Microlestes. Three vertebre, belonging to an 
animal smaller than any existing mammal, had also 
been found. The author inferred that, if twenty- 
five teeth and vertebre, belonging to three or four 
genera of Mammalia, were to be found within the 
Bpace occupied by three square yards of earth, that 
portion of the globe which was then dry land, and 
from whence the material was in part derived, was 
robably inhabited at this early period of its 
istory by many genera of Mammalia, and would 
serve to encourage a hope that this family might 
yet be found in beds of even a more remote age. 

A discussion followed, in which Sir C. LyExt, 
Prof. Srpewick, Dr. H. Fatconer, and others 
took part, when the importance of the author’s dis- 
coveries was recognized. 

‘On the Osseous Caves of Tenby,’ by the Rev. 
G. N. Smira. 

MONDAY. 

‘On the Igneous Rocks interstratified with the 
Carboniferous Limestone of the Basin of Limerick,’ 
by Prof. JuKES. 

‘On the Stratigraphical Position of certain 
Species of Corals in the Lias,’ by the Rev. P. B. 
BRoDIE. 

‘On some Reptilian Foot-prints from the New 
Red Sandstone North of Wolverhampton,’ by the 
Rev. W. Lister. 

‘On the Effects of long-continued Heat—shown 
in the Iron Furnaces of the West of Yorkshire,’ 
by the Rev. W. V. Harcourt. 

‘On some Phenomena of Metamorphism in Coal 
in the United States,’ by Prof. Rogers. 

TUESDAY. 

‘On the Geology of the Vicinity of the Neigh- 
bourhood of Cambridge, and the Fossils of the 
Upper Green Sand,’ by Prof. Sepewick. 

‘Some Observations upon the Geological Features 
of the Volcanic Island of St. Paul, in the South 
Indian Ocean, illustrated by a Model in Relief of 
the Island, made by Capt. Cybulz, of the Austrian 
Artillery,’ by Prof. F. von Hocusterrer. 

‘Remarks on the Geology of New Zealand, 
illustrated by Geological Maps, Drawings, and 
Photographs,’ by Prof. F. von HocustTerrer. 

‘On some Transformations of Iron Pyrites in 
connexion with Fossil Remains,’ by A. GAGEs. 

‘Remarks on Fossil Fish from the North Staf- 
fordshire Coal-Fields,’ by W. Motynevx. 

‘On the Old Red Sandstone and its Fossil Fish 
in Forfarshire, with an Account of the Fish by 
Sir P. Egerton,’ communicated by Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, by W. Powrrz. 

‘On a New Form of Ichthyolite discovered by 
Mr. Peach,’ by Sir P. Ecrrton. 

‘On Two Newly-discovered Caves in Sicily con- 
taining Worked Flints,’ by Baron F. Anca. 

‘On the Six-inch Maps of the Geological Sur- 
vey,’ by E. Hutt. 

‘On the Selection of a Peculiar Geological 
Habitat by some of the rarer British Plants,’ by 
the Rev. W. Srmonps. 





‘On the Koh-i-Noor previous to its Cutting,’ by 
the Rev. W. Mircnett and Prof, TENNANT. 








Dr. W.S. Linpsay. 

‘Details respecting a Nail found in Kingoodie 
Quarry,’ by Sir D. Brewster. 

‘On the Tynedale Coalfield and Whinsil,’ by 
J. A. Knipe. : 

‘On Slikensides,’ by J. Price. 

‘ Notes on the Geology of Capt. Palliser’s Route 
across the Rocky Mountains,’ by Dr. Hector. 





Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, INCLUDING 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
SATURDAY. 

A report from Dr. Kinahan, ‘On the Results 
of Dredging in Dublin Bay,’ was communicated 
to the Section through Mr. M‘ANDREW. 

Mr. WEsTWoop gave an account of an insect 
which, on account of its anomalous character, had 
been referred to three different groups of the order 
Insecta. 

Dr. DauBeEny invited the Members to visit an 
experimental garden under his superintendence in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford. 

Mr. R. M‘ANDREW read a Report from the 
General Dredging Committee, and laid on the 
table a set of blank forms which had been printed 
by the Committee for the purpose of being filled 
up by those who were engaged in dredging. 

Dr. LANKESTER called attention to the comple- 
tion of the first part of Mr. Blackwall’s work on 
British Spiders,—a copy of which he placed on the 
table. The work contains twelve coloured plates, 
and is one of the most complete monographs 
hitherto published of the class of animals to which 
it is devoted. It forms the Ray Society’s volume 
for 1859. 

Dr. CoLLinewoop read a paper ‘On Recurrent 
Animal Form, and its Significance in Systematic 
Zoology.’—The object of this paper was to call 
attention to the frequent recurrence of similar forms 
in widely-separated groups of the animal king- 
dom; similarities, therefore, which were unaccom- 
panied by homologies of internal structure. These 
analogies of form had greatly influenced the pro- 
gress of classification, by attracting the attention of 
systematizers while as yet structural homologies 
were imperfectly understood ; and, as a conse- 
quence, many groups of animals had been tempo- 
rarily located in a false position, such as bats and 
whales by the ancients, and the Polyzoa and 
Foraminifera in more modern times. These 
resemblances in form were illustrated generally by 
the classes of Vertebrata, and more especially by 
the various orders of Mammalia,—the Invertebrata 
affording, however, many remarkable examples. 
Since no principle of gradation of form would 
sufficiently account for these analogies, the author 
had endeavoured to discover some other explana- 
tion, and had come to the conclusion, that the fact 
of deviations from typical form being accompanied 
by modifications of typical habits, afforded the 
desired clue. Examples of this were given, and 
the principle educed, that agreement of habit and 
economy in widely-separated groups is accompanied 
by similarity of form. This position was argued 
through simple cases to the more complex, and the 
conclusion arrived at that, where habits were known, 
the explanation sufficed ; and it was only in the 
case of animals of low organization and obscure or 
unknown habits, that any serious difficulty arose 
in its application ; so that our appreciation of the 
rationale of their similarity of form was in direct 
ratio to our knowledge of their habits and modes 
of life. In conclusion, by a comparison of the 
Polyzoa with the Polyps, it was shown that the 
economy of both was nearly identical, although 
they possessed scarcely anything in common except 
superficial characters; and this identity of habit 
was regarded as the explanation of their remark- 
able similarity of form. 

‘On the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
considered with Reference to the Views of Mr. 
Darwin and others, that the Progression of Organ- 
isms is determined by Law,’ by Prof. Draper, 
M.D., of New York.—The object of this paper was 
to show that the advancement of man in civiliza- 
tion does not occur accidentally or in a fortuitous 
manner, but is determined by immutable law. 
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The author introduced his subject by = 
proofs of the dominion of law in the three 

lines of the manifestation of life. First, in the 
successive stages of development of every individual, 
from the earliest rudiment to maturity ; secondly, 
in the numberless organic forms now living og. 
temporaneously with us, and constituting the 
animal series; thirdly, in the orderly appearang 
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of that grand succession which in the slow lg ; the F 
of geological time has emerged, constituting the JB nations ; 49 
life of the Earth, showing therefrom not only the J death. 
evidences, but also proofs of the dominion of lay The ann 
over the world of life. In those three lines of life JB immense 
he established that the general principle is, t [B morming 12 
differentiate instinct from automatism, and then to JB discussion \ 
differentiate intelligence from instinct. In ma) BB well, who 
himself three distinct instrumental nervous mechy. [jp drawn bet 
nisms exist, and three distinct modes of life ar jp and the phy 
perceptible, the automatic, the instinctive, the [jp So far from 
intelligent. They occur in an epochal order, from [fp the history 
infancy through childhood to the more perfect JB —the Iliac 
state. Such holding good for the individual, i & its nationa 
was then affirmed that it is physiologically J developmet 
impossible to separate the individual from the JB the known 
race, and that what holds good for the one J BRoDiE sta 
holds good for the other too; and hence that —& thesis of \ 
man is the archetype of society, and individual JB not been d 
development the model of social progress, and that —& 3 power 0 
both are under the control of immutable law: that from anytl 
a parallel exists between individual and national && did not 
life in this, that the production, life, and death of JB mgauisms. 
an organic particle in the person, answers to the the Divine 
production, life, and death of a person in the Jp ould origi 
nation. Turning from these purely physiological J of suppos# 
considerations to historical proof, and selecting % the ar! 
the only European nation which thus far has offered JJ 9XFORD § 
acomplete and completed intellectual life, Prof, [ ‘ed by tl 
Draper showed, that the characteristics of Greek [J down. Tl 
mental development answer perfectly to those of [jm the theory 
individual life, presenting philosophically five well. [jj 4 fact con! 
marked ages or periods,—the first being closed of animals 
the opening of Egypt to the Ionians; the secon records of 
including the Ionian, Pythagorean, and Eleatic [J mbs, al 
philosophies, was ended by the criticisms of the J fms, an 
Sophists; the third, embracing the Socratic and [ ings to 
Platonic philosophies, was ended by the doubts [ line betw 
of the Sceptics; the fourth, ushered in by J ‘stinct: 
the Macedonian expedition and adorned by [ %# lowe 
the splendid achievements of the Alexandrian [fj ittélligent 
school, degenerated into Neoplatonism and imbe- and lose 
cility in the fifth, to which the hand of Rome put intelligens 
an end. From the solutions of the four great amy tende 
problems of Greek philosophy, given in each of the other. 
these five stages of its life, he showed that it is pos- by Mr. D 
sible to determine the law of the variation of Greek these ani 
opinion, and to establish its analogy with that of [ Mumitive 
the variations of opinion in individual life. Next, [jm 'ybridism 
passing to the consideration of Europe in the of the hi 
aggregate, Prof. Draper showed that it has clusions 
already in part repeated these phases in its intel sophicall 
lectual life. Its first period closes with the spread was glad 
of the power of Republican Rome, the second with a. 
the foundation of Constantinople, the third with [§ lieved 
the Turkish invasion of Europe: we are living in and hum: 
the fourth. Detailed proofs of the correspondence fg "8 the 
of these periods to those of Greek life, and through an hypot 
them to those of individual life, are given in a work me 
now printing on this subject, by the author, in Hien), is 
America. Having established this conclusion, Prof —. 
Draper next briefly alluded to many collateral pro- ght had 
blems or inquiries. He showed that the advances of he & th 
men are due to external and not tointerior influences, th ook 
and that in this respect a nation is like a seed, the th, 
which can only develope when the conditions are ye _" 
favourable, and then only in a definite way; that which ‘ 
the time for psychical change corresponds with th 1c 
that for physical, and that a nation cannot advance = hin 
except its material condition be touched,—this 9) at 
having been the case throughout all Europe, as is histo nay 
manifested by the diminution of the blue-eyed intel ; 
races thereof; that all organisms and even manare ff, ge 
dependent for their characteristics, continuance, and sales 
life on the physical conditions under which they Thus th 
live; that the existing apparent invariability pre produ 
sented by the world of organization is the direct 9, orles 
consequence of the physical equilibrium, but that if hee L 
that should suffer modification, in an instant the tion a 





fanciful doctrine of the immutability of species 
would be brought to its proper value. The organic 
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gorld appears to be in repose because natural 
influences have reached an equilibrium. A marble 

remain motionless for ever on a level table, but 
Jet the table be alittle inclined, and the marble will 
quickly run off; and so it is with organisms in the 
yorld. From his work on Physiology, published 
in 1856, he gave his views in support of the doc- 
tine of the transmutation of species; the trans- 
itional forms of the animal and also the human 
type; the production of new ethnical elements, or 
nations ; and the laws of their origin, duration, and 
death. . 

The announcement of this paper attracted an 
immense audience to the Section, which met this 
morning in the Library of the New Museum. The 
discussion was commenced by the Rev. Mr. Cress- 
weLl, who denied that any parallel could be 
drawn between the intellectual progress of man 
and the physical development of the lower animals. 
So far from the author being correct with regard to 
the history of Greece, its masterpieces in literature 
—the Iliad and Odyssey—were produced during 
its national infancy. The theory of intellectual 
development proposed was directly opposed to 
the known facts of the history of man.—Sir 
Bropik stated, he could not subscribe to the hypo- 
thesis of Mr. Darwin. His primordial germ had 
not been demonstrated to have existed. Man had 
a power of self-consciousness—a principle differing 
from anything found in the material world, and 
he did not see how this could originate in lower 
oganisms. This power of man was identical with 
the Divine Intelligence ; and to suppose that this 
could originate with matter, involved the absurdity 
of supposing the source of Divine power dependent 
om the arrangement of matter.—The BisHoP oF 
OxrorD stated that the Darwinian theory, when 
tried by the principles of inductive science, broke 
down. The facts brought forward did not warrant 
the theory. 'The permanence of specific forms was 
afact confirmed by all observation. The remains 
ofanimals, plants, and man found in those earliest 
records of the human race—the Egyptian cata- 
combs, all spoke of their identity with existing 
forms, and of the irresistible tendency of organized 
beings to assume an unalterable character. The 
line between man and the lower animals was 
distinct: there was no tendency on the part of 
the lower animals to become the self-conscious 
intélligent being, man; or in man to degenerate 
and lose the high characteristics of his mind and 
intelligence. All experiments had failed to show 
any tendency in one animal to assume the form of 
the other. In the great case of the pigeons quoted 
by Mr. Darwin, he admitted that no sooner were 
these animals set free than they returned to their 
primitive type. Everywhere sterility attended 
hybridism, as was seen in the closely-allied forms 
of the horse and the ass. Mr. Darwin’s con- 
clusions were an hypothesis, raised most unphilo- 
wphically to the dignity of a causal theory. He 
was glad to know that the greatest names in 
science were opposed to this theory, which he 
believed to be opposed to the interests of science 
and humanity.—Prof. Huxtry defended Mr. Dar- 
win'’s theory from the charge of its being merely 
an hypothesis. He said, it was an explanation of 
phenomena in Natural History, as the undulating 
theory was of the phenomena of light. No one 
objected to that theory because an undulation of 
light had never been arrested and measured. Dar- 
win’s theory was an explanation of facts; and 
his book was full of new facts, all bearing on his 
theory. Without asserting that every part of 
the theory had been confirmed, he maintained that 
itwas the best explanation of the origin of species 
Which had yet been offered. With regard to the 
Psychological distinction between man and animals; 
man himself was once a monad—a mere atom, 
id nobody could say at what moment in the 
history of his development he became consciously 
utelligent. The question was not so much one of 
4 transmutation or transition of species, as of the 
Production of forms which became permanent. 

us the short-legged sheep of America were not 
Hoduced gradually, but originated in the birth of 
il original parent of the whole stock, which had 
been kept up by a rigid system of artificial selec- 
tou,— Admiral FirzRoy regretted the publication 





of Mr. Darwin’s book, and denied Prof. Huxley’s 
statement, that it was a logical arrangement of 
facts.—Dr. BEALE pointed out some of the diffi- 
culties with which the Darwinian theory had to 
deal, more especially those vital tendencies of allied 
species which seemed independent of all external 
agents.—Mr. Luppock expressed his willingness 
to accept the Darwinian hypothesis in the absence 
of any better. He would, however, express his 
conviction, that time was not an essential element 
in these changes. Time alone produced no change. 
—Dr. Hooke, being called upon by the President 
to state his views of the botanical aspect of the 
question, observed, that the Bishop of Oxford 
having asserted that all men of science were 
hostile to Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis,—whereas he 
himself was favourable to it,—he could not presume 
to address the audience as a scientific authority. 
As, however, he had been asked for his opinion, 
he would briefly give it. In the first place, his 
Lordship, in his eloquent address, had, as it 
appeared to him, completely misunderstood Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis: his Lordship intimated that 
this maintained the doctrine of the transmutation 
of existing species one into another, and had con- 
founded this with that of the successive develop- 
ment of species by variation and natural selection. 
The first of these doctrines was so wholly opposed 
tu the facts, reasonings, and results of Mr. Darwin's 
work, that he could not conceive how any one who 
had read it could make such a mistake,—the whole 
book, indeed, being a protest against that doctrine. 
Then, again, with regard to the general phenomena 
of species, he understood his Lordship to affirm 
that these did not present characters that should 
lead careful and philosophical naturalists to favour 
Mr. Darwin’s views. To this assertion Dr. Hooker’s 
experience of the Vegetable Kingdom was dia- 
metrically opposed. He considered that at least 
one half of the known kinds of plants were dis- 
posable in groups, of which the species were con- 
nected by varying characters common to all in 
that group, and sensibly differing in some indi- 
viduals only of each species; so much so that, 
if each group be likened to a cobweb, and one 
species be supposed to stand in the centre of 
that web, its varying characters might be com- 
pared to the radiating and concentric threads, 
when the other species would be represented by the 
points of union of these; in short, that the general 
characteristics of orders, genera, and species 
amongst plants differed in degrees only from those 
of varieties, and afforded the strongest countenance 
to Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis. As regarded his own 
acceptation of Mr. Darwin’s views, he expressly 
disavowed having adopted them as a creed. He 
knew no creeds in scientific matters. He had early 
begun the study of natural science under the idea 
that species were original creations; and it should 
be steadily kept in view that this was merely 
another hypothesis, which in the abstract was 
neither more nor less entitled to acceptance than 
Mr. Darwin’s: neither was, in the present state of 
science, capable of demonstration, and each must 
be tested by its power of explaining the mutual 
dependence of the phenomena of life. For many 
years he had held to the old hypothesis, having no 
better established one to adopt, though the pro- 
gress of botany had, in the interim, developed no 
new facts that favoured it, but a host of most 
suggestive objections to it. On the other hand, 
having fifteen years ago been privately made 
acquainted with Mr. Darwin’s views, he had 
during that period applied these to botanical inves- 
tigations of all kinds in the most distant parts of 
the globe, as well as to the study of some of the 
largest and most different Floras at home. Now, 
then, that Mr. Darwin had published it, he had no 
hesitation in publicly adopting his hypothesis, as 
that which offers by far the most probable expla- 
nation of all the phenomena presented by the 
classification, distribution, structure, and develop- 
ment of plants in a state of nature and under culti- 
vation ; and he should, therefore, continue to use 
his hypothesis as the best weapon for future 
research, holding himself ready to lay it down 
should a better be forthcoming, or should the now 
abandoned doctrine of original creations regain all 
it had lost in his experience. 





MONDAY. 

‘On the Woody Fibres of Flowering and Cryp- 
togamic Plants,’ by Dr. OGILVIE. ‘ 

Dr. WricHT read a paper from Mr. Price, of 
Birkenhead, ‘On the Genus Cydippe.’ 

Dr. DavBENY gave an accoynt of some experi- 
ments he had performed on the subject of Equi- 
vocal Generation. He described the apparatus he 
had employed, and stated that, after passing air 
through sulphuric acid, he found in the distilled 
water into which it was introduced, indications 
of organic life—Dr. BowERBANK pointed out two 
sources of error in the experiments: first, that the 
bottles used were corked, and, second, that they 
were covered with linseed-meal. — Dr. OciiviE 
had performed a series of experiments of the same 
kind, but obtained no indications of life. 

‘On the Acclimatization of Animals, Birds, &c., 
in the United Kingdom,’ by F. T. Buckianp. 

Mr. Westwoop read a communication from 
Prof. Verloren, ‘On the Effect of Temperature 
and Time on the Development of certain Lepido- 
ptera.’—A table was exhibited showing the period 
at which the larve of the Sphinx Ligustry were 
hatched. From these tables it appeared that the 
great proportion of the insects were hatched in 
the middle of June. 

Mr. H. T. Stainton read a paper, ‘On some 
Peculiar Forms amongst the Larve of the Micro- 
Lepidoptera.’ 

‘On the Aspergillum, or Watering-pot Mollusc,’ 
by Lovett REEVE. 

Prof. J. R. GREENE made some remarks on 
Embryology, with reference to the constitution of 
the sub-kingdoms of animals. 

‘On the Value of Development in Systematic 
Zoology and Animal Morphology,’ by Prof. 
Carvus.—For the purpose of discussing the last 
two papers the Sub-section Physiology united with 
the Natural History Section, and Dr. RoLLEsTon, 
Chairman of the Sub-section, took the chair.—Prof. 
Carus expressed his conviction that the tendency 
of systematists at the present day was to overrate 
the importance of embryological conditions in rela- 
tion to the classification of animals. He believed 
the homologies of organs could be made out with- 
out reference to their embryological distinctions.— 
Prof, HUXLEY maintained that the true homologies 
of organs, in a large number of cases, could not 
be made out without reference to their embryo- 
logical conditions, and gave as an instance the 
fore extremities of the turtle.—A long discussion 
ensued, in which the CHarrMAN, Mr. WESTWOOD, 
Dr. Wricut, Prof. GREENE, Mr. Luspock, and 
Dr. OaiILvik took part. 

TUESDAY. 

D. C. Cottrxewoon, of Liverpool, read a paper, 
‘On some New Forms of Nudibranchiate Mollusca, 
found in the River Mersey.’ 

Dr. DavseEny stated that Dr. Bowerbank and 
other gentlemen had examined the jars in which 
he had performed his experiments on Equivocal 
Generation. No animal life was to be found, and 
only a few filaments of fungi. These were pro- 
bably derived from the source of error pointed out 
by Dr. Bowerbank, in the cork and linseed-meal. 

Mr. P. L. ScuaTer read a paper, ‘On the 
Geographical Distribution of Animals.’—The read- 
ing of this paper led to another discussion on the 
origin of species.—Mr. Westwoop exhibited a 
series of specimens of butterflies, showing the close 
relationship between the forms of Australia and 
South America.—Prof. Huxtey stated that much 
stress had been laid upon the statement, that 
animals changed by domestication, returned to 
their primitive type when they were allowed to 
run wild. He did not think it was the case; and 
it was an assumption that the wild horses of the 
Pampas of America were identical in form with 
the original wild horse.—Mr. J. CuarkE stated 
that cultivated tulips had a tendency to run 
back into the common form of the wild tulip.—Dr. 
Wricut stated that he had tried experiments on 
the cultivated cabbage, and, although it degene- 
rated, it never assumed the form of the genuine 
wild plant, Brassica oleracea. 

Mr. T. M. Masters read apaper ‘ On the Mor- 

hology of some Monstrous Forms of Plants.’— 
The paper was illustrated by a large number of 
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recent and dried forms of monstrous plants and 
of plants. 
. ‘Notice of British Well Shrimps,’ by the Rev. 
A. Hocan.—The author exhibited specimens of 
some remarkable additions not long since made 
to our British Crustacea. They consisted of two 
species of Nephargus (Fontanus and Kochianus), 
and the new genus, Crangonyx, with its single 
species Subterraneus of Spence Bate. These 
species have been described and figured in the 
volume of the Natural History Review and Quarterly 
Journal of Science for last year (1859). They are 
of great interest, as examples of a subterranean 
Fauna in England, analogous to that long known 
on the Continent andin America, The first estab- 
lished instance of the occurrence of Niphargi in 
England was Mr. Westwood’s discovery at Maiden- 
head, Berkshire, of a well containing numbers of 
N. aquilee. They have, more recently, been ob- 
tained from Corsham and Warminster, Wiltshire, 
and also from Ringwood, on the borders of the 
New Forest, Hampshire. Crangonyx subterraneus 
has occurred at the two latter places, but not at the 
first named. Niphargus fontanus is found at both 
Corsham and Ringwood, but with a difference in 
the shape of the gnathopoda and posterior pleo- 
poda, amounting to a probably distinct variety, if 
not species. The form of the gnathopoda, or 
hands, is worthy of attention, being each armed 
with a movable claw of large size, forming a 
prehensile organ of great power. N. fontanus is 
also possessed of small, yellow eyes, which distin- 
guish it in a very marked way from the allied 
species (of the genus Gammarus) found on the 
Continent. Every member of the subterranean 
Fauna hitherto found has been destitute of eye- 
sight. The movements of Niphargi, when kept in 
captivity, are interesting to observe; but Mr. 
Hogan states that he has found great difficulty in 
preserving them alive. The longest period during 
which even the strongest specimen survived its cap- 
ture was three weeks. The average temperature of 
the water in which Niphargus and Crangonyx are 
found is about 50° Fahr., and they seem to propa- 
gate in recently-formed wells as freely as in old 
ones. Inno case have any species of this family 
been found, either in this country or abroad, in 
open wells or other than artificial ones,—pumps, in 
fact. They are found at all seasons of the year, 
but most abundantly towards the end of the 
autumn. The largest size known among the Eng- 
lish species (that of NV. fontanus) hardly exceeds 
an inch. Mr. Hogan hoped that more ex- 
tended observations would be made in Great 
Britain on this interesting family of Crustacea, as 
their economy and structure are as yet very imper- 
fectly known, and an accurate examination would 
be sure to reward the investigator with results at 
least as interesting as those already obtained regard- 
ing their allies by Continental naturalists.—Mr. 
WESTWOOD stated that it was curious to find this 
creature possessing the rudiments of eyes, for, in 
all other cases where creatures lived in the dark, 
they had no eyes at all.—Mr. M‘Anprew stated 
that he had described a species of Crustacea, 
dredged from a very great depth, that did not 
possess eyes. ; 

The Rev. Prof. HENsLow made some remarks 
on the growth of wheat ohtained from mummies. 
He introduced his observations by reading a letter 
from Prof. Wartmann, of Geneva, who had re- 
cently found that seeds might be exposed to a 
temperature of 198° below zero of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, without losing the power of germination. 
Prof. Henslow had himself exposed seeds to the 
temperature of boiling water, and they germinated. 
The question of how long seeds would retain their 
vitality was one of great interest ; and a Committee 
of this Association had reported on the subject, 
but they had not succeeded in making seeds grow 
which had been kept more than two centuries. He 
then showed that all experiments recorded on the 
gowth of mummy wheat were fallacious, and espe- 
cially noticed the case which had been relied on so 
much, of the growth of mummy wheat by the Rev. 
Mr. Tupper from seeds supplied him by Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson. . The mummy wheat in this case 
was known to have been removed in jars that had 
been used for storing recent wheat. He then 





a warrior, found in the neighbourhood of Corfe 
Castle, and stated that the old seeds were actually 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society on the same 
table with recent ones, so that they might easily 
have been mixed. 

A discussion ensued, in which numerous cases 
of the supposed antiquity of seeds were given, but 
no case which could be said to afford experimental 
proof. 

Mr. WEsTWooD read a paper ‘On Mummy 
Beetles.’ 

Dr. E. P. Wricut read the following notes 
‘On Tomopteris onisciformis.—In the summer of 
1858, while investigating with my friend Prof. 
J. Ray Greene, of Cork, the marine zoology 
of the south-west coast of Ireland, I had an 
opportunity of examining somewhat in detail 
the structure of that puzzling little annulose 
animal, called Tomopteris onisciformis. The tidal 
current sets in very strongly from the Atlantic 
into the narrow entrance between Bere Island and 
the main land, and carries along with it, in the 
summer season, whole fleets of oceanic swimmin 
creatures. The number of naked-eyed Meduse 
and free Actinozoans is almost past belief to those 
who have not witnessed similar phenomena. 
Various little bays with hollow caverns line the 
sides of this channel, and in these the water lies 
very still and quiet ; here, too, vast numbers of 
the ocean swimmers congregate, imparting to the 
water almost a milky hue, which sometimes changes 
and presents an appearance as if oil had been cast 
upon it, owing to the highly prismatic colouring 
of the various Beroes, A‘quoreas, Cydippes, &c. 
A retired nook of this sort is a very paradise to 
the marine explorer, and such were to us places 
of very frequent resort. After a little practice, 
one’s eye got so accustomed to the varied kinds 
of locomotion that distinguished more or less 
each species, so that when I first perceived 7’. 
onisciformis swimming swiftly with its very 
peculiar wriggling movements, small as it was, 
I perceived it to be something new; and a few 
seconds served to transfer it to a glass collecting- 
jar. While the whole body was more or less 
employed, by successive wrigglings, in locomotion, 
yet it was quite obvious that true locomotion was 
effected by the bipinnated series of paddle-shaped 
organs which are attached at each side of the body. 
When compared with the graceful floating and 
umbrella movements of an Adquorea, or the head- 
long paddle-wheel-like movements of a Beroe or a 
Cydippe, it could not be truthfully described as 
graceful; nevertheless, there was something about 
it very characteristic—something that even seemed 
to point out its proper natural affinities. One of 
the little creatures lived in apparently good health 
with me for about twelve hours, though incarcerated 
in a small glass jar holding about ten ounces of 
water; and it would have probably lived longer, but 
I wanted its tail for examination, and the necessary 
compression of such an agile and slippery creature 
between two pieces of thin glass hastened its 
end. The author then alluded to the papers by Dr. 
Carpenter and others on this creature, and gave an 
outline of its anatomy, alluding to the presence of 
cilia on the pharyngeal portion, to the peculiar 
structure of the central portion of the antenna-like 
organs, to the tail-like extremity, and the presence 
thereon of masses of Spermatozoa, and finally ex- 
pressed his conviction that there could be no doubt 
as to its being a complete creature, and that its tail 
is not a zooid form, as hinted by Dr. Carpenter. 





Sus-SecTion D,—PHYSIOLOGY. 
SATURDAY. 
‘ On Saccharine Formation in the Breast,’ by Dr. 
GIBB. 
‘On the Influence of Systematized Exercise on 
the Expansion of the Chest,’ by Mr. MacLaren. 
‘On the Structure of the Lepadide, by R. 
GARNER. 
MONDAY. 
‘On the Deglutition of Alimentary Fluids,’ by 
Prof. CorBEtTT. 
‘An Experimental Inquiry into the Nature of 





Sleep,’ by A, E. Dunnam. 
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‘Some Remarks on the Anatomy of the Poy, a 
of Borneo ( Perodicticus Bennetti ),’ by Prof, Vay 1 Bopp, 4 
DER HOEVEN. we have he 

‘On Sugarand Amyloid Substance in the Anim 4 i2 fallo 
Economy,’ by Dr. R. M‘DonneEt. sound of ¢ 

TUESDAY. Assyrian - 

‘ Exhibition of Specimens Illustrating the Ay, {§ omission ¢ 
ficial Production of Bone and Osseous Grafts,’ by under the 
M. OLtier. 7H fillenes, 

‘ Experiments on Muscular Action from an Fi, bith » % 
trical point of view,’ by Dr. C. B. Rapcurrrg,  f) vowels. 

‘On the Ultimate Arrangement of Nerves i, whe? the} 
Muscular Tissue,’ by Prof. BEALE. nounced ¢ 

‘On the Influence of Oxygen on Animal Pigg: J nominats' 
by Dr. B. W. RicHarpson. "HB geni.ve € 

‘On the Physiological Relations of the Colog:, } 2 met! 
Matter of the Bile,’ by Dr. Taupicuum. ” yg mg 

we have | 
SEction E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY, ea ems 
SATURDAY. in f, 2, th 

‘On the Geographical Distribution of Plants, § ¢’ word 
Asia Minor,’ by M. Prerre vr Tcutmatcuyp, § would cal 

‘On the Aborigines of the Arctic and Sub-Arctic § #2 *° ys 

g | Regions of North America,’ by Dr. Rat. it seemed 

“On the Course and Results of the British Noy f @2g°9S® 
American Exploring Expedition, under his Cop.) @2%2 ° 
mand in the Years 1857-8-9,’ by Capt. wipe 
LISER. E 

‘On the Tribes composing the Population gf *“ 2 
Morocco,’ by Lieut. E. ScHLAGINTWEIT. not 30 Ii 

‘Oncertain Remarkable Deviations in the Star § 5°!" ; 
of Europeans,’ by R. Cutt. ray 

MONDAY. om * 

‘On the Aryan or Indo-Germanic Theory ‘| guutive - 
Races,’ by J. CRAWFURD. eclines | 

‘On the Geography of the Proposed Comm. § f° 
cation between England and America vid } §.* Sr 
Faroés, Iceland, and Greenland,’ by Col. Suarrym, § "8 ° 

‘On a Deep-Sea Pressure Gauge, invented ty ™ have 
Henry Johnson,’ by the Rev. Dr. Booru. = “7 

‘On the Proposed Communication between the % ° | 
Atlantic and Pacific vi@ British North Ameria; this peor 
by Capt. M. H. Srna, R.E. worship} 

‘A New Map of the Interior of the Northen — 
Island of New Zealand, constructed during .. ab it | 
Inland Journey in 1859,’ by Prof. F. von Hoo. § Ste °Y 
STETTER (Vienna), Geologist of the Avstriay YN. ig 
vara Expedition. ” Hi 

‘On Certain Ethnological Boulders, and ther Slay 
Probable Origin,’ by the Rev. Dr. Hrxcxs,—Th thinks th 
boulders in question were Indo-European words y he L 
which the author had discovered in Assyrian in §-° . ts 
scriptions, and by which he believed that he could oth ° 
trace the migration of the ancestors of the Hellenic, § ™ = P 
as distinguished from the Pelasgic, Greeks fromthe § “*°° 1 
north of Europe, over the Caucasus, and across the iis ’ 
Bosphorus; he believed that this migration was per 1 
synchronous with that of the Persians, who came The * 
with them over the Caucasus, and separated frm 5° tin 
them afterwards. A branch of them passed into molt - 
Syria, and were known to the Egyptians as Lathe § °°? I : 
or Lathen; and the date of this migration is thu 10h 3 
determined. It occurred under the eighteenth P : 

Egyptian dynasty. The first word, which occured E Cou 
in the Inscriptions, which he pronounced to ef “~°™! 
obviously Indo-European, was ligwindinas, the ‘On | 
name of an animal in the accusative plural. Inthe ath "I 
inscription on “the great slab or altar” found by br N é 
Mr. Layard in the N.W. palace at Nimréd, the t Ben 
king says that these animals “alive I took captive. rr 
This word Dr. Hincks supposed to correspond to J He. hs 
the AeovroeWeic of Classical Greek ; but Aswy wis ‘OF 
a secondary term for “lion” ;—the participle of § Frontie 
verb which was itself derived from the primary Ni. sad, 
We should thus have a more ancient form of the betw. ee 
above word, Atoetdeic, or (asit would be written inthe Mos 
Cadmean alphabet) Asfoferdéac ; the et having bes ‘On, 
probably substituted for ev, as a mode of lengthet- by Cap’ 
ing the short vowel of the root, but the root being tthe = 
certainly fed. The word found in the Assyni this ME 
inscriptions would be written in the Cadmei liatry 
alphabet Aeyfevdevac, « being only used in ts ion ee 
alphabet as a semi-vowel. The other word which bately 
Dr. Hincks believed to be Indo-European pia Bi 
Lasanan, used as a genitive plural, but ce the pu 
not, as was once supposed, the genitive of # a 
Semitic word for “tongue”; as this would +H Way of 
lisanati. He believed this word to be the Ady - pe 
Classical Greck. “The termination Gvis, accordts crawin, 
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to Bopp, derived from a more ancient évov which 
we have here. The Assyrian @ was sounded as our 
qin fall or in father; when short, it might have the 
gound of o in folly, as well as that of ain fat. The 
Assyrian Aranta became in Greek *Opéyrng. The 
omission of the » in the former word takes place 
ynder the same circumstances as in the latter. The 
Fiellenes, in course of time, frequently dropped 
pyth v and co, when they stood alone between two 
yowels. This happened, according to Dr. Hincks, 
when they were substitutes for an original 7 pro- 
nounced th. Thus in the third declension the plural 
-nominative was originally er (eth), from which the 
geni.ve erov (ethon) would be derived. This final 
“, sometimes became ¢ and sometimes ¥; in the 
frst person plural, originally ending in per (meth), 
we have pev, and dialectically pec. So the adjec- 
tivial form 7c, €¢, corresponds to the Sanskrit form 
in (, i, the suffix in having been originally ith. The 
»vv words are thus shown to be what the Germans 
would call Ur-Griechische, or, at any rate, closely 
akin to it. In order to trace its affinities further, 
it seemed good to consider a third word of the same 
language, Kustaspi, the name of a king of Kum- 
mukh or Commagene, who is mentioned as paying 
tribe to Tiglath Pileser II. in company with 
‘of Damascus and Menahem of Samaria. It 
seems like that of the father of Darius; but it is 
not so like as it at first appears. Wistaspa is in 
Persian of the second declension, and has for its 
‘enitive Wistaspahy4 ; but Kustaspi is a nominative 
f the third declension, and would have for its 
genitive Kustaspinas. It is curious that Herodotus 
‘eclines the name of Hystaspes thus ; he makes the 
snitive ‘Yordo7reoc : but this addition of the suffix 
joa compound of this kind is quite opposed to the 
zenius of the Persian and Sanskrit languages. Yet 
we have it in this language both in this proper 
name and in ligwindinas. ‘The circumstance, how- 
ever, of aspa signifying a horse in the language of 
this people as well as in Persian; and that of their 
worshipping the sun as the Persians did, (the pecu- 
liar worship of the sun in Egypt during the latter 
art of the eighteenth dynasty having been intro- 
duced by them,) show a close connexion with the 
Persians, from whom they must have parted com- 
‘3 ne“ long before their appearance in Syria. 
Dr. Hincks considers them to have been Letto- 
Sclavonians. The three grounds on which he 
thinks this probable are these :—1. This sub-family 
ofthe Indo-Europeans joined the component ele- 
nents of compound words without a vowel. So 
in the compound lig-windinas. 2. Wida in the 
sense of ‘ likeness” is an Old Prussian word, used 
precisely as here. 3. The name Let was applied 
to this people by themselves, precisely as to the 
actual Lithuanians. It signified “the people.” 
The Assyrians applied it to them, exactly as the 
Egyptians applied the Semitic term ’Ammu to the 
people in whose language that term signified 
“peoples.” 
‘On the Existence of a True Plural of a Personal 
— in a Living European Language,’ -by 
te CULL. 









TUESDAY. 

‘On the Manufacture of Stone Hatchets and 
other Implements by the Esquimaux, illustrated 
by Native Tools, Arrow-heads, &c.,’ by Capt. Sir 
E. Betcuer, R.N. 

‘On the Antiquity of the Human Race,’ by Dr. 
J, Hunt, 

‘On the Caravan Routes from the Russian 
Frontier to Khiva, Bokhara, Kokhan, and Yark- 
and, with Suggestions for opening up a Trade 
between Central Asia and India,’ by T. W. 
ATKINSON, 

‘Ona Set of Relief Models of the Alps, &c.,’ 
by Capt. Crsunz (Imperial Austrian Artillery).— 

i¢ author desires to introduce to the notice of 
this Meeting a set of models, intended to facilitate 
mstruction in the manner of delineating the fea- 
tures of the ground on topographical maps, and 
litely introduced into the technical schools of 
Austria, It is the first aim of the author to lead 
the pupil, by means of these models, to a correct 
Wderstanding or appreciation of form, as the only 
Way of producing a first-rate topographical drafts- 
man. Instead, therefore, of setting him to imitate 
drawings from paper, his studies and copies will 








be made from models, and, at a more advanced 
stage, from nature itself. These models represent, 
firstly, inclined planes or slopes, separate, in com- 
bination, or insecting each other. It is from these 
the pupil acquires the first idea of the principle 
upon which depends a correct delineation of the 
ground. Secondly, we have three models which 
represent the most characteristic and most widely 
distributed features of the ground. Having ac- 
quired from the preceding a thorough knowledge 
of fundamental principles, the pupil will proceed 
to delineate upon paper the following models. 
These represent, firstly, an undulating country ; 
secondly, a plateau formation, with deeply-cut val- 
leys; thirdly and fourthly, some mountainous 
tracts. Contour lines have been laid down upon 
the whole of these models with mathematical accu- 
racy. The horizontal projection of some of the 
most difficult sections has also been added, to illus- 
trate the manner of filling up the contour lines 
and laying down auxiliary contours. It has not, 
however, been thought advisable to do more, as 
otherwise the pupils would avail themselves of 
these facilities to too great an extent. A small 
instrument for measuring the gradients, and a scale 
showing the intensity of the shading (hachorres) 
for various degrees of acclivity, are to be made 
use of in copying the models. The author be- 
lieves that the use of models, judiciously selected, 
will engage the pupil’s uninterrupted attention; he 
will overcome mechanical difficulties with greater 
facility, and will not be so wearied as by the 
tedious, but abortive, and, in reality, useless 
attempts to copy a topographical drawing placed 
before him. e author would add, that his 
models have been made of galvanoplastic copper, 
and are therefore not so liable to breakage as plaster- 
of-Paris models. 

‘On the Origin of the Arts, and the Influence of 
Race in their Development,’ by R. Knox. 

WEDNESDAY. 

‘On the Caravan Route from Yarkand to Mai- 
ma-tchin, with a Short Account of this Town, 
through which the Trade is carried on between 
Russia and China,’ by T. W. ATKINSON. 

‘On Alphabets, and especially the English ; and 
on a New Method of Marking the Sound of Eng- 
lish Words, without Change of Orthography,’ by 
Prof. JARRETT. 

‘On the Jaczwings, a Population of the Thir- 
teenth Century, on the Frontiers of Prussia and 
Lithuania,’ by Dr. R. G. LatHam.—In the middle 
of the thirteenth century, the Jaczwings were a 
powerful nation, between the Vistula, the Niemen, 
and the Upper Dnieper. At the present moment, 
a small population, called by the neighbouring 
Lithuanians Jodwezhai, and distinguished by their 
dark complexion and certain peculiarities of dress 
and manners, is the chief representative of the 
name. A few localities—(1) Jatvis Pol=Jaczving 
Land, (2) Jatvis Stara=Old Jatvis, (3) Jatvis Nova 
=New Jatvis, (4) Mogilke-Jadzhvingowskee = Jacz- 
wing Graves, and (5, 6, 7) three villages named 
Jatvesk, complete the fragments. The name, hav- 
ing come to us through Latin, Polish, German, 
Bohemian, and Russian mediums is hardly twice 
spelt alike, eg. we have Jazuingi, Jasuingi, 
Jacuingi, Jacwingi, Jaczwingi, Jatwmgi in. the 
German and Polish; Jatvyagi, Jatviazhi, Jat- 
viezie, &c., in the Russian. To these add Getwezea, 
Getuinzete, and even Gete. In speculating 
upon the ethnological affinities and the former 
extension of these tribes, in the direction of both 
the Gothine and the Gothones of the classical writers, 
this multiplicity of variations must be borne in 
mind. In respect to the immediate affinities of 
the nation at the particular time under notice, the 
evidence is very decided to their being members of 
the same family, and to their speaking the same 
language with the Prussians (7. ¢. the occupants of 
East Prussia before the German Conquest), the 
Lithuanians, the Samogitians, and the Letts. 
Their locality supports these statements, as do the 
few words which have come to us from their 
language. Whether they were equally Lithuanic 
in blood, is another question.. The few, but im- 
portant, details of their history derive their interest 
(as do those of the Lithuanic family altogether) 
from the peculiar character of the great religious 





contest which they represent. With the Greek 
Christianity of Russia on the east, and the Papal 
influences on the west, Lithuania and Finland 
were not only the last strongholds of Paganism, 
but were acted upon as such in two directions. 
The resistance, however, of the Lithuanians was 
the most obstinate ; and the most obstinate of the 
Lithuanians were the Jaczwings. Their annihila~ 
tion, too, was the most complete. In 1264, a great 
battle broke their power. In the fifteenth centu 
not even the name of the Jaczwings remained. 
more moderate notice simply says that the name of 
the Jaczwings was very rare and known to few. 
Conjointly with the special details of the Jaczwings 
themselves, those of the populations with which 
they came in contact should be studied—those of 
Russia and Poland, cut up into duchies ; of Gallicia, 
a powerful principality; of Lithuania, 2 kingdom 
under Mindov, vacillating both in creed and 
politics; of North-Eastern Germany under the 
Knights of the Teutonic order; and, finally, of 
Volhynia occupied by Comanian Turks, and partly 
overrun by Mongols. Details, however, of this 
kind are beyond the pale of the present notice, 
which is chiefly made for the sake of drawing 
attention to the history of a nation—the pre- 
eminently Pagan nation of Europe—once powerful, 
but now fragmentary, the blood of which must still 
be found in more than one district where the 
language is German, Lithuanic, Polish, or Russian. 

‘On the Arrangement of the Forts and Dwelling- 
Places of the Ancient Irish,’ by the Rev. Prof. 
GRAVES. 

‘A Brief Account of the Progress of the Works of 
the Isthmus of Suez Canal,’ by D. A. LANGE. 

‘ On the Formation of Icebergs, and their Action, 
as observed in the Hudson’s Bay and Straits,’ by; 
Dr, J. Rak. 

‘On the Geographical Distribution and Trade in 
the Cinchona,’ by V. Hurtapo.—The different 
species of the tree which yields the bark known in 
commerce as Peruvian bark, and from which the 
sulphate of quinine is obtained, grow on the slopes 
of the Andes, at a height which varies according 
to the latitude and the topographical situation of 
the mountains where this precious vegetable pro+ 
duction has been found. In New Grenada it grows 
on the central branch of the Cordillera, which 
extends from the province of Paito, and separates 
the two valleys of the Cauca and Magdalena, 
being most abundant in the districts of Pitayé and 
Almaguer. It is also found on the mountains 
above Fi a, near Bogotaé. The Pitayé bark 
has been the richest in quinine; and as in that 
locality the cuttings have been carried on to the 
greatest extent, the article is nearly exhausted, 
The same may be said of the Finagamga variety, 
which, although not so rich as the Pitayé, is prized 
on account of its being of easier labour. The 
Almaguer bark, which at first was hardly saleable, 
is now used to a great extent in Philadelphia and 
London, on account of the scarcity of the two 
former species. The best bark is found on the 
Pitayé mountain, at a height of from 8,000 to 11,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The tree grows. 
among the numerous species of Alpine vegetation 
which cover those mountains with thick forests, 
either in clusters or scattered about. For that 
reason it varies in size. Like all trees of a cold 
climate, it is of slow growth, and requires a great. 
many years to arrive at a good height. Some of 
them have been found so large as to yield 40 
arrobas. of green bark, which, when dried up, is 
reduced to about a third of its weight. Others: 
only produce about 10 arrobas. As this tree is. 
chiefly found in wild, cold, uninhabited mountains,, 
constantly covered by clouds, there has been no 
system in cutting, nor any study made to ascertain 
how long.a spot should be left‘at rest before under- 
taking new cuttings. All that I am aware of is, 
that the roots produce a great many shoots after. 
a tree is cut down, and that these require about. 
fifty years to become of a middling size. Young 
trees are also found growing from seeds. The 
nature of the soil seems to determine the qualities. 
of the alkalies contained in the bark, quinine. 
being most abundant in Pitayé, and cinchonine in 
Almaguer. But rocky mountains and ravines are: 
the spots where nature has placed this vegetable. 
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species. A remarkable circumstance is, that I am 
not aware that any bark trees should have been 
found on the western Cordillera, which separates 
the valley of Cauca from the Pacific coast, which 
ridge never attains the elevation of perpetual snow 
in those latitudes. It only remains for me to state, 
that the price of good sound Pitayé bark, which 
had gone down in London to 1s. 8d. per pound, 
is now as high as 2s. 6d., and some very inferior 
lots have been sold at 3s. The Almaguer sort, 
which was entirely neglected two years ago, is now 
accepted by manufacturers at from 1s. to 1s. 4d. 
per pound. I make no mention of the Bolivian 
bark, the most esteemed in commerce, as I am not 
personally acquainted with that trade. 

‘Remarks on some of the Races of India and 
High Asia (in connexion with Casts exhibited),’ by 
M. R. von ScHLAGINTWEIT. 

‘Cruise in the Gulf of Pe-che-li and Leo-tung 
(China),’ by J. Micxte. 

‘Journey in the Yoruba and Nup? Countries,’ 
by D. May, R.N. 


Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
SATURDAY. 
‘On Co-operative Societies, their Social and 
Political Aspect,’ by H. Fawcett. 
‘On some suggested Schemes of Taxation, and 
the Difficulties of them,’ by W. NewMaRrcu. 
‘On the Economical Results of Military Drill in 
Popular Schools,’ by E. Coapwicx, C.B. 
*On Serfdom in Russia,’ by Dr. MICHELSEN. 
MONDAY. 
‘On the Province of the Statistician,’ by J. J. 
Fox. 
On Local Taxation for Local Purposes,’ by 
R. Downden. 
‘ Statistics of Schools for neglected Children,’ by 
Miss CARPENTER. 
‘On Sanitary Drainage of Towns,’ by J. Hitcu- 
MAN. 
TUESDAY. 
‘On the System of Taxation prevailing in the 
United States,’ by E. Jarvis (Boston, U.S.). 
‘Some Hints for the Building of Cottages for 
Agricultural Labourers,’ H. J. Ker Porter. 
‘On the Statistics of the Herring Fishery on the 
British Coasts,’ by J. M. MircHett. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
MONDAY, 

‘On Rifled Cannon,’ by Capt. BLaKELEY.—The 
writer pointed out that to make an efficient rifled 
gun, no more was needed than to copy any good 
small rifle in the number and shape of the grooves, 
degree of twist, and other details, provided one 
difficulty was overcome, viz., that of making the 
barrel strong enough. Taking Sir W. Armstrong’s 
80-pounder as a standard, Capt. Blakeley gave 
several examples of large rifled cannon on the 
model of successful small ones, which had given 
satisfactory results in every way, except that they 
had failed after a short time for want of strength. 
Mr. J. Lawrence, in 1855, rifled a 64-inch gun 
with three shallow broad grooves, like an Enfield, 
and fired a lead and zine bullet, like the Enfield. 
At anelevation of 5°, the range was 2,600 yards— 
150 more than Sir W. Armstrong’s; but the gun 
burst after about 50 rounds. Mr. Whitworth, 
after making some excellent small arms and nine- 
pounders, tried a large gun with 4 inches bore, and 
sides 9 inches thick; but it burst. He then tried 
another, 11 inches thick, and it, too, burst. He 
had, however, since made a stronger cannon, whose 
success was absolute proof that the one thing want- 
ing in the other was strength. Capt. Blakeley 
explained his own method of obtaining strength, 
which consists simply of building up the gun in 
concentric tubes, each compressing that within it. 
By this means the strain is diffused throughout the 
whole thickness of the metal, and the inside is not 
unduly strained, as in a hollow cylinder made in 
One piece. As the whole efficacy of the system 
depended entirely on the careful adjustment of 
the size of the layers, Capt. Blakeley said he was 
not astonished that Sir W. Armstrong had lately 
failed utterly in his attempts to carry it out, 
because he did not put on the outer layers and 
rings with any calculated degree of tension; ‘they 








were simply applied with a sufficient difference of 
diameter to secure effectual shrinkage,” to quote 
his own words at the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
To show that the late failure by Sir W. Armstrong 
did not disprove his, Capt. Blakeley’s, theory he 
quoted official reports of a trial of a nine-poinder 
made by himself in 1855, which showed an endur- 
ance sevenfold that of an iron service gun, and 
threefold that of a brass gun, as well as of an 
8-inch gun, from which bolts weighing 4 cwt. had 
been fired, and of a 10-inch gun which had dis- 
charged bolts weighing 526lb. Mr. Whitworth’s 
last new 80-pounder was another instance of the 
successful application of Capt. Blakeley’s principle. 
To quote Mr. Whitworth’s own words,—“ It was 
made of homogeneous iron. Upon a tube having 
an external taper of about one inch, a series of 
hoops, each about 20 inches long, were forced by 
hydraulic pressure. Experiments had enabled him 
to determine accurately what amount of pressure 
each hoop would bear. All the hoops were put 
on with the greatest amount of pressure they would 
withstand without being injured. A second series 
was forced over those first fixed.” This gun was 
so made at Capt. Blakeley’s suggestion. The 
method of rifling adopted by Capt. Blakeley cannot 
be made intelligible without a diagram ; but it may 
be described as a series of grooves of very shallow 
depth, so arranged as to exert a maximum force 
in the direction of the rotation of the bullet with 
a minimum force in a radial or bursting direction. 
Capt. Blakeley exhibited in the court of the build- 
ing in which the Section met, a 56-pounder, con- 
structed on his own plans, from which he had 
thrown shells on Mr. Bashley Britton’s system to 
a distance of 2,760 yards, with only 5° of elevation, 
which was stated to be a range 200 yards greater 
than that of Sir W. Armstrong’s 80-pounder. 

Dr. ScorreRN said, he thought Capt. Blakeley 
had proved his point, that strength was the im- 
portant desideratum. He said that a large num- 
ber of Sir W. Armstrong’s large guns had lately 
burst.—Mr, E. CowPeragreed with Capt. Blakeley. 
Sir W. Armstrong’s guns that were said to have 
burst were simply cast-iron guns hooped. For small 
arms, he was of opinion that the Lancaster rifle 
was very successful. The bullet was of lead, and 
did not jam, as was sometimes the case with the 
iron shot in the larger guns. If Capt. Blakeley’s 
plan were adopted, he thought that for 10/. any gun 
in the service might be made sufficiently strong.— 
Mr. Dents thought that Capt. Blakeley’s method 
of giving strength was right. 

A paper ‘On Water Meters’ was then read by 
Mr. D. Cuapwick—After pointing out the defects 
in some of the water-meters at present in use, he 
described the high-pressure piston water-meter of 
Messrs. Chadwick & Frost, which obviated these 
defects; but, without a diagram, it would be im- 
possible to make its construction intelligible-—Mr. 
Evper, Mr. Keir, Mr. Surru, and the CHatr- 
MAN took part in the discussion which followed 
the reading of this paper, all remarking on the 
importance of a good and reliable meter for family 
use, inasmuch as, at present, a very large waste 
took place, the CHAIRMAN stating that the inhabit- 
ants of Glasgow, owing to the greater supply lately 
afforded them, had increased their consumption 
from thirty gallons per day per head to fifty 
gallons, whilst it seemed generally agreed that 
twenty gallons was more than sufficient. 

‘On Suggestions for an Electro-Magnetic Rail- 
way Break,’ by Dr. B. W. RicHarDson. 

TUESDAY. 

‘Experiments to determine the Effects of Vibra- 
tory Action and Long-continued Changes of Load 
upon Wrought-Iron Girders,’ by W. FarrBArRN.— 
The paper was entirely of a technical character, and 
detailed the results of a set of experiments having 
for their object the determining matters with which 
the public are intimately concerned, viz., the effi- 
cacy of girders supporting bridges over which rail- 
way trains are constantly passing. It is well 
known that iron, whether in the shapes of railway 
axles or girders, after undergoing for a length of 
time a continued vibratory or hammering action, 
assumes a different molecular structure, and though 
perfectly efficient in the first instance, becomes 
brittle and no longer capable of sustaining the 
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loads to which it may be subjected. Mr. Fairbain 
stated, that the practical conclusion to which hi 
experiments, so far as they had at present gop 
would lead was, that a railway girder bridge would, 
irrespective of other causes, last a hundred an} 
fifty years. 

A paper on ‘A Novel Means to lessen the Fright. 
ful Loss of Life round our Exposed Coasts byrende. 
ing the Element itself an Inert Barrier against the 
Power of the Sea; also a Permanent Deep-water 
Harbour of Refuge by Artificial Bars,’ by Admin] 
TAYLOR, was then read. 

Mr. G. F. Tratn (of Boston, U.S.A.), then reag 
a paper descriptive of ‘ Street Railways as used jp 
the United States,—illustrated by a model of g 
tramway and car, or omnibus capable of conveyin 
sixty persons. In America such a car is drawn by 
a pair of horses. The tramway is laid in the centre 
of the street, and the rail is so shallow that it offers 
no obstruction whatever to carriages crossing it, 
In wide streets two such tracks are laid down, one 
for the going and the other for the returning traffic, 
He stated that in the cities in America the system 
was in constant use, and was now an absolute 
necessity there. He saw no difficulty in carrying 
out the system in our English towns or in London, 
Where there were inclines, an extra horse would be 
used, and where a street was not wide enough for 
two tracks he would put down a single track there, 
and bring the traffic back by a line laid in q 
parallel street. He had received a concession to 
bring out his system in Birkenhead, and he hoped 
by September to be able to show it in operation 
there. All he required was leave from the authorities 
in any town to lay down his trams and run his 
carriages.—A discussion ensued, in which Admiral 
Taytor, Mr. Rytanp, Dr. Carpenter, Mr. 
Smit, ‘Dr. SteapMay, Mr. Le Neve Fost, 
and the PRESIDENT took part, all agreeing in the 
very great importance of the system, and that 
something of the kind must be introduced to enable 
the traffic of London to be carried on. 

‘On the Character and Comparative Value of 
Gutta Percha and India Rubber employed as Insu- 
lators for Subaqueous Telegraphic Wires,’ by 8. 
W. Sirver.— After pointing out some of the mis. 
takes prevalent on the subject of the insulating 
properties of india-rubber, a comparison’ Was 
made by the writer between the relative advan 
tages and the insulating power of india-rubber 
and gutta-percha respectively. Insulation in the 
case of a submarine cable depends upon two causes 
or properties of the bodies used:—1. The specific 
non-conducting power of the substance; 2. Its 
impermeability, by which the original insulating 
conditions may be maintained. The insulating 
power of gutta-percha is very high; but, in the 
case of a submarine telegraph cable its porosity 
renders it a very imperfect insulator in practice. 
India-rubber, with lower specific insulating pro- 
perties (as would appear from experiments made 
in dry air), is, nevertheless, practically a far more 
efficient insulator, by reason of its complete imper- 
meability, while in addition it possesses a lower 
inductive capacity. It was pointed out that imper 
meability is as important a question as specific non- 
conductility in an insulator of such cables, and 
that even if a substance could be found insulating 
perfectly in dry air, it still might in practice be o 
questionable utility for submarine lines, owing t 
its porosity, as was the case with gutta-percha. 
There was now no difficulty in covering wires with 
india-rubber. 

‘On an Atmospheric Washing Machine,’ by J. 
FisHer.—The action of this machine was deriv 
from streams of air forced through the water from 
below. The author in his paper observed, that for 
effectual use the water must never be of a higher 
temperature than 140° of Fahrenheit. It was 
stated that machines on this principle, driven by 
steam-power, had been for some time past in success 
ful operation for cleansing the soiled laces # 
Messrs. Fisher’s manufactory at Nottingham. 
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ean and Committee—Dip i 30 0 0 
Matthiesen—Chemical Alloys 20 0 0 
“¢ Sullivan—Solubility of Salts . 20 0 0 
Prof. Voelcker—Constituents of Manures 25 0 0 
M ‘A. Gages—Chemistry of Rocks and Mine- ie 
palallet, Esq.—Earthquake Observations 23 00 
Committee—Excavations at Dura Den « Oo 0 
G. Jeffreys and Committee—Ravages t+) 
‘qeredo and other Animals __.. os 10 0 0 
p. Sclater and a Committee—Report on Ter- 
‘restrial Vertebrata of West Indies .. — wae 
R. M‘Andrew and a Committee—For General 
Dredging ee ae ee ltt 2 00 
Dr. Ogilvie and a Committee—Dredging the 
North and East Coast of Scotland .. - 2 00 
sir W. Jardine, Bart. and Mr. Sclater, for 
reprinting Rules of Zoological Nomenclature 10 0 0 
Pp. Sclater—Investigation of Apteryx ae 50 0 0 
Collingwood—Dredging in Mersey and Dee .. 500 


That Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., and Mr. Mil- 
ner be a Committee for the purpose of prose- 
cuting inquiries as to the effect of Prison Diet 
and Discipline upon the bodily Functions of 
Prisoners—with 20/, at their disposal for the 


not its castle—the Queen’s messenger may at any 
moment turn the members out and close the gates. 
Yet, though powerless against the Queen, the 
Academicians—when describing their Relation to 
the Public—think their hold of the premises in 
Trafalgar Square stands good against Parliament. 
Occupancy has given them a moral, if not a legal, 
right. . Their predecessors, they allow, took a dif- 
ferent view; when they refused to insure the 
premises in Somerset House, on the express ground 
that they did not consider the rooms their own. 
The section on the Relation of the Royal Aca- 
demy to the Professors of Art is longer and more 
carefully reasoned. Whether it will satisfy the 
profession remains to be seen. On the wisdom of 
maintaining the number of Academicians at forty 
we fully concur with the Council. But who desires 
to change the number? The really important 
question is—what about the Associates? This is 
the point most of all interesting to the thousand 





purpose oe ee vt 
Committee for exploring U riconium .. 
Prof. J. Thomson—Gauging of Water 
Committee on Steamship Performance ee 
That Prof. Phillips be requested to complete 
and print, before the Manchester Meeting, a 
Classified Index to the Transactions of the 
Association, from 1831 to 1860 inclusive; that 
he be authorized to employ, during this 
period, an Assistant, and that the sum of 
1001. be placed at his disposal for the purpose 
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FINE ARTS 
se 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ov Monday evening last a rather strong gather- 
ing of Academicians took place in Trafalgar Square. 
They met to hear and receive a special Report from 





the Council on the past history and present pro- ' 


spects of the Institution—setting forth (1) the Rela- 
tion of the Royal Academy to the Crown ; (2) the 
Relation of the Royal Academy to the Public; 
(3) the Relation of the Royal Academy to the 
Professors of Art. 

This Report, which was already in type, was read 
and received. In due time, we presume, it will be 
distributed to the world. While waiting for the full 
Report, with its nine long Appendices, our readers 
may not be sorry to hear somewhat generally the 
contents of the document which the Academicians 
have printed for the satisfaction of the profession 
and the public. 

Our readers already know that on the demand 
for a new site being met by a certain amount of 
public criticism, the Academicians, feeling them- 
selves put upon their defence, referred the case to 
their Council, with instructions to meet the charges 
‘made against the Institution in Parliament and in 
the Press. The Council consisted of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, Sir Charles Barry, Messrs. Creswick, 
Foley, Hardwick, Knight, Phillip, Smirke, 
Roberts, and Stanfield. In February these gen- 
tlemen agreed to their Report. The draft has since 
been printed, but only on Monday last was sub- 
mitted to, and accepted by, the whole body of the 
Academicians. On Monday next, we are officially 
informed, there will be another meeting of the 
Council, when the question of sending copies of the 
document to the Press will be discussed. We hope 
the Council will see the wisdom of seeking for their 
Report the widest publicity at their command. 
As the Academicians cannot be presumed to need 
instruction as to their own doings, we conclude that 
these labours of the Council have been undertaken 
with a final view to the enlightenment of the 
general public. 

The Report is temperate in tone, and states the 
facts which stand in favour of the Academy with 
little or no exaggeration of words. Of course the 
argument is wholly on one side. In stating the 
Relation of the Academy to the Crown, the Report 
declares the Royal Academy to be a personal insti- 
tution; under His Majesty, under Her Majesty ; it 
calls the Institution “ Your Majesty’s Academy.” 
In other words, it confesses to its non-public cha- 
racter. The Royal Academy exists, as is here 
officially admitted, only on sufferance. The Sove- 
reign can suppress it. It has,.in fact, as now stated, 
no legal life. The building in Trafalgar Square is 


and one outside artists. Not one word appears 
| on this exciting topic ! 

The Report says a great deal that is true about 
the Academy’s Schools, its payments in charity, its 
general desire to do right. At the same time it 
confesses to a vast amount of unpopularity in 
Parliament, among the public, and in the artistic 

professions: an unpopularity which it tries to 
| explain on the general ground of the. imperfection 
of all human institutions, the envy which pursues 
success, and the bitterness of disappointed men. 








Five-Art Gossip.—A movement is on foot 
for raising a monument to the memory of the 
late Augustus Welby Pugin; and we are glad 
to hear that it is taking so practical and useful 
a form as to enable many to join in it who 
would, perhaps, not feel bound to help if the 
object were only a stained-glass window or a 
statue to the memory of one who, though singu- 
larly gifted, enthusiastic and energetic, neverthe- 
less failed to leave behind him any work which 
can fairly be pronounced a great work of Art 
for all time. Pugin died young; but the deed for 
which he really deserves credit is the stimulus 
his writings, even more than his buildings, gave 
to the revived study of medieval architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. It is right, therefore, 
that any scheme the object of which is to preserve 
and do honour to his memory before men should 
take a form such as that which the proposition 
| now assumes, —namely, of a Travelling Studentship, 
, generally analogous to those of the Royal Academy, 
| but tenable only for travels in the United King- 
| dom, and for drawing its medieval antiquities. 
, This is the thing above all others to which young 
_ Students of architecture ought to give their atten- 
| tion,—and, as far as we are able to judge from 
, architectural exhibitions, just the point to which 
| they seldom do attend. If there were a more 
| earnest study of ancient architecture, we should 
| have fewer blunders and fewer absurdities than 
| now; and unless men study the old examples when 


they are young, it is notorious that they never do 





is “‘ barked at ” by the jack, which is, comparatively 
speaking, a failure, from want of tone and intensity 
of shade. Of this shortcoming we observe several 
instances, and we trust to see future specimens of 
the process remedying this. In all other respects, 
nothing could be more surprising—absolutely 
astonishing, indeed—than the fact, that the actual 
lines, line for line and stroke for stroke, of the 
original drawings are reproduced, as we ourselves 
tested under a powerful lens; so that a real fac- 
simile—in every respect excepting size, and that 
can be determined at will, we are informed—is 
presented to us. Probably, the failure we have 
above referred to may be due to some matter con- 
nected with the printing, and be quite independent 
of the process itself. The drawings themselves are 
coloured effectively and lightly. Of their humour 
and delightful fidelity to nature a volume might be 
written. 

On the 27th ult. thirty water-colour drawings by 
Mr. R. Doyle were sold at Messrs. Foster’s, Pall 
Mall. These charming and most comical works 
were in a different style from that to which 
the public are accustomed from this humorist. 
They were water-colour in the proper sense of 
the word, —forcible, careful sketches. One of 
them, styled ‘The Dragon’s Bride,—we should 
state that, for the most part, they were illustrative 
of fairy lore, or the grim giant stories of the Scan- 
dinavian peoples,—showed the green, long-jawed 
monster seated at table, in a room of a lofty tower, 
vis-a-vis to his bride; and hastily devouring his 
share and hers also of the nuptial feast, while she, 
poor thing! sat all amort on the other side of the 
table, sadly contemplating her fate. There is a 
sort of fun in the dragon’s eye, which leads the 
observer to think, or rather to hope, that he may 
be at least a prince in disguise. This sold for 
5l. 5s. The look of complete loneliness given by 
the room being empty but for these two, was finely 
given.—‘ The Elves and the Wild Horse,’ a most 
spirited and vigorous drawing, sold for 41. 4s.— 
‘The Old Witch Driving her Young Dragons to 
Market,’ remained unsold, but was an inexpres- 
sibly comic design,—gives an old elf-locked dame, 
with a steeple-hat, flourishing her necromantic 
broomstick, and striding wearily along by the side 
of a moon-lit lake, driving before her a flock of 
young dragons, who, infernal goslings that they 
were, dodged and shifted from side to side, and 
hissed and spat venomously. There was more than 
mere fun in this little work, because the feeling for 
moonlight effect was given most impressively. 
A similar design, styled ‘The Pets,’ —a girl 
nursing a couple of young dragonlings,—sold for 
21. 12s. 6d. The Princess whose husband was 
changed into a fish, was quaint and poetically 
funny to a high degree. The old witch coming 
out, ‘ Broomstick stops the way,’ remained unsold. 
It was infinitely characteristic. There had evi- 
dently been a witches’ sabbath held in the house, 
by the porch of which we stand. An old woman is 
coming down, while a very small and highly but- 
toned page holds by its handle the dame’s broom- 











| so at all. Such a memorial as that proposed Pugin 
himself, we cannot doubt, would most approve ; for 
he was ever earnest and willing to assist others in 
life, and could not but rejoice that his memo 
should also be serviceable to men, in aiding the 
study he most delighted in. It is one, moreover, 
which may be joined in by all lovers of our ancient 
architecture, however diverse may be the degrees 
of their estimates of the works of Pugin himself. 
Several drinking-fountains of unusually good 
design have been quite recently erected in London. 
One in particular, which is worthy of remark, has 
been placed opposite Coventry House, in the Green 
Park, another in Moor Street, Seven Dials. By 
the way, there is one of peculiarly hideous cha- 
racter placed on the wall of Lambeth Church. 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans publish a series of 
twelve prints, enlarged from the original drawings 
by Mr. John Leech, of ‘ Mr. Briggs and his Doings 
(Fishing),’ from Punch. These are enlarged by 
the process employed by the ‘ Electro-Block 
Printing Company” ; and, as reproductions of the 
humour and skill of the originals, they are most 
admirable. But a few divergences can be traced, 
as in the inimitable background where Mr. Briggs 








stick, which “ stops the way” for the like equipages 
of the other revellers.—‘ Smoke,’ showing a long- 
| legged black demon coming in a vast arch out of a 
| chimney, and spreading out his arms as he grew 
longer, fetched 3. 3s.—The remainder of these 
| exquisite drawings displayed the admirable powers 
| of observation which have made the name of the 
artist so pleasant in men’s ears. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—_——— 


EXETER HALL.—G. W. MARTIN’S PRIZE GLEES, 1,000 
Voices, FRIDAY EVENING, July 20, Eight o’clock.— Vocalist, 
Mr. Sims Keeves.—Tickets, 58.; 28. 6d. and 1s.—Addison, Hollier 
& Lucas, 210, Regent Street; Cramer, Beale & Co. 201, Regent 
Street ; or, Keith, Prowse & Co. 48, Cheapside. 

FRENCH PLAYS.—Every Evening.—(Positively the last Week 
but Two.)--Mdile, DELPHINE FIX, M. PAUL DEVANA.— 
Orchestra Stalls, 78. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 5a.; Pit, 28.; Gallery 18.3 
Private Boxes from Two Guineas.—Commence at Eight 0 clock. 





Crrstat Patace, SypenHAM.—Brass Bands.— 
Yet another peculiar and interesting celebration— 
hardly possible in, and unsuitable for, any other 
locality—was, on Tuesday, held at the Crystal 
Palace. This was a brass-band contest. The 
readers of the Atheneum do not require now to be 
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“amformed how or whence the squadron of ninety 
small orchestras of “‘harmony-music,” as the Ger- 
‘mans have. it, were collected—all of them centres 
of pleasure in remote and laborious places—all of 
them telling a story, the very alphabet of which 
was ‘hardly in being when this Journal first took 
music in hand.—Some of the bands were little 
superior to those of our baize-clad and unwashed 
cousins-German, against whom Prof. Babbage and 
other studious Londoners are fond of getting ver- 
dictsin police courts—others have arrived ata united 
excellence and an individual dexterity among the 
players that took us by surprise. With such a force 
united to that of our part-singers magnificent results 
might be achieved, and this mainly among a class 
of persons whom so many half-instructed travellers 
(open-mouthed to extol everything foreign at the 
cost of every home-ware) have been used to con- 
temn as without sympathies or capacities for Art. 

Here, no less than in the case of the late French 
gathering, the sight is worth a descriptive word. 
The contest of the separate brass bands, which 
began in the grey of the morning and lasted through 
the iron-grey of the noon till the grey of the 
blighting July night, was commenced in the open 
air, where, on sundry platforms, the idyllic folk 
who competed for prizes blew away as lustily as 
they could.—It was rather distracting to “catch 
the wind” betwixt a pair of such contending parties; 
the effect resembling nothing so much as that of a 
farce which Prof. Moscheles was fond of describing, 
by playing impressions gathered betwixt two 
Vienna ball-rooms, where minuet, waltz, and 
quadrille split into one another much as they do 
in the far-famed triple first finale of ‘Don Juan.’ 
These unrehearsed combinations, however, were 
only for loiterers, not for the judges.—The former 
had other sources of amusement. Tents belonging 
to the musicsellers and instrument-makers, in 
which every description of brazen instrument, 
knotted with crooks, and studded with plugs and 
keys, were temptingly laid out.—Then one of the 
skilful and worthy Distin family was to be seen 
making his way among the longing competitors, 
with a gigantic prize contra-bass horn round and 
about him, not unlike a swollen boa-constrictor 
in white metal;—from which every sound and scale 
that Music can want seemed to come as easily as 
though the Behemoth had been a mere fife. Cer- 
tain among the lookers-on, who have lively fancies 
as to colour and dress, must have been comforted 
by seeing how among Englishmen a notion of 
variety seems superseding the recent Quakerish 
formality which made monotony conspicuous, 
and which, since the days of Goldsmith’s “ bloom- 
coloured suit,” has spoilt for the eye English 
gatherings. A considerable amount of uniform, no 
matter what the fancy, broke up the field of black 
cloth: such variegation being expressly relishing 
on a day so grim and chilly as Tuesday.—The 
sight was new, pleasant, and with promise in it. 

To speak of what the fourscore and ten brass 
bands transacted separately is, of course, imprac- 
ticable. When only half of them were united in 
the Handel Orchestra, the volume of sound pro- 
duced was gigantic and glorious. There they 
played, in combination, ‘Rule Britannia,’ the 
* Messiah,’ ‘ Hallelujah,’ Mendelssohn's ‘ Wedding 
March’—taken far too quick, but encored,—Haydn’s 
chorus, ‘The Heavens are telling,’ and * God 
save the Queen,’—the last with force and fire enough 
to bring down the walls of any recusant Jericho. 
The correctness of intonation in such a vast body 
of rough instruments, collected from fifty places in 
twenty shires, was most creditable: it was better 
knit together, too, as regarded tempo and attack 
than could have been hoped for. Come what will 
of the prizes, of the festival, of the financial results 
belonging to this brass-band contest, there was 
in it an idea, on the strength of which, we repeat, 
composers might be proud to set to work. Why 
not, as we said last year, write expressly, exclu- 
sively, for such celebrations as these? Wherefore 
rely on arrangements of flaccid opera tunes? on 
transformations of sacred music written for choral 
execution? The Torch-Dances of M. Meyerbeer, 
expressly composed for brass instruments (with 
jJanissary music), ought to light the way to mana- 
gers and musicians. 


Concerts.—Still no immediate end of concerts! 
though a lull in the music-tide is apparently setting 
in; and many of the societies have wound up their 
proceedings for the season. Yesterday week an 
agreeable Matinée was given by Signor Pezze. His 
violoncello is now among our established orches- 
tral institutions; and from being unknown, he 
has played his way up to his position in a short 
time. He wants a little more tone; but his execu- 
tion is highly finished and brilliant, and his style, 
the genuine good style of Italy, belonging to a 
period when the agonizers and vibrators had not 
set their pernicious fashions. The music was gene- 
rally good,—Mr. Santley was singing particularly 
well; Mr. Patey, too, deserves a note of praise, as one 
who makes progress. He sings French better than 
most Englishmen have done; but he need not take 
Martini’s ‘ Plaisir d’ Amour’ (which, also, is better 
with a contralto than a bass voice) at so slow a 
tempo. 

The Russian music, introduced, we must say, in 
a princely manner by Prince George Galitzin, is 
beyond question making a sensationhere. He has 
no common animating power and decision as a 
conductor. That which he introduces is too new 
and national not to interest all who delight to break 
through the circle of affected purism in connoisseur- 
ship. The Russian Church-music will be found 
particularly striking by those to whom, whether 
from travel or from reading, the characteristics of 
the Greek rites and the semi-Oriental splendours 
of their temples for worship are known. A ‘ Pater- 
noster,’ chanted in a manner different from any 
other chanting we know, consisting largely of 
recitation literally without accent,—commenced 
and closed with a few rich chords,—must sound 
solemn and mystical to no common degree in its 
own place.—Among secular music is to be specified 
a bravura by Glinka, exceedingly well sung by 
Miss Parepa, and unanimously encored, as a song 
alike so tuneable and unborrowed deserved to be. 

This week has included the benefit-concerts of 
Miss Lascelles and Miss Eleanour Ward, the last 
Opera Concert at the Crystal Palace, and the first 
of three, by Mr. Balfe, at the Surrey Gardens,— 
principally memorable for the discreditable beha- 
viour of a part of the audience to Mr. Sims Reeves, 
on his declining, in place of an encore, to sing that 
vulgar and tearing scene, ‘The Death of Nelson,’ 
which was not in the programme. Really, it is 
time to have learnt that a musical artist is not 
to be treated exactly like the person who tumbles 
at Christmas; and from whom ‘ Hot Codlins* may 
be claimed at any moment, by the George Barn- 
wells in the sixpenny gallery. 





Mustcat anp Dramatic Gossip. — In his 
prorogation address—ere beginning his supple- 
mentary ‘opera season of cheap performances— 
Mr. E. T. Smith promises a better band and 
chorus for next season, states that for English 
opera this autumn, Mdlles. Tietjens and Parepa, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley are already 
engaged; and ratifies the ramour which announced 
that among the operas produced at Her Majesty's 
Theatre will be ‘Robin Hood,’ by Messrs. Mac- 
farren and Oxenford, and ‘The Amber Witch,’ by 
Messrs. Wallace and Henry F. Chorley.—Madame 
Cabel is in London, and is announced to sing this 
evening in ‘ La Figlia del Reggimento.’ 

Continental tourists may like to know that on 
the 22nd a musical festival will take place at 
Namur. The principal work to be presented there 
is Haydn’s ‘Seasons.’—A singing festival is to 
be held at Cobourg, beginning on the 22nd.—The 
Middle Rhine Festival will be, or has been, this 
year at Mayence. MHandel’s ‘Samson’ and a 
selection (Gluck once more!) from ‘ Alceste’ are 
among the principal features in the programme.— 
Another musical meeting of some importance is 
announced for Arnheim on the 9th of August and 
subsequent days. The novelties promised are the 
‘Lorely,’ Cantata, by Herr Hiller, ‘ Elijah,’ by 
Caenen (what can this be?), overture and choruses 
of ‘ Lucifer,’ by Mynheer van Eijken, and a new 
Symphony by Mynheer Verhulst. 

Among other notices postponed last week, 
was a word to the credit of the very agreeable 








Conversazione given by the Musical Society as 





the close of their entertainments for the season,_ 
Nor must the presentation of the testimonial 4, 
Mr. Cipriani Potter,.in commemoration of his 
retirement from the Royal Academy of Music, }, 
overlooked. Whatever has been said in this jow. 
nal concerning that establishment as not satisfy 
tory in regard to its chances for the present, ig 
possibilities for the future, has nothing to do With 
the private worth and musical merits of Certain 
professors belonging to it, who, under a wise 
dispensation, might have produced much bettgp 
results. — Thus it is pleasant for every honey 
person to think that so honourable a man and 
sound a musician as Mr. Potter has proved hin. 
self to be, should not withdraw from an actiy, 
service, which has lasted upwards of forty years 
without cordial and well-merited recognition,— 
Anything, even incomplete Art, better than ip. 
gratitude! 

The Pitch Committee of the Society of Arts wil] 
receive with satisfaction tidings that Russia has 
allied herself to France in the matter by imposing, 
as government standard, the normal diapason 
agreed on in Paris; indemnifying, it is added, the 
artists, who will suffer great expense on the occa. 
sion, by a grant of 45,000 francs—1,800/. This 
will hardly, for the moment, be emulated in Eng. 
land, and amounts, we think, to a significant 
comment on the practicability of the change. At 
Paris it has been found expedient entirely to 
rebuild the organ in the opera-house. Who shall 
answer that these changes, when carried through, 
are final? 

A “famous tenor,” M. Niemann (whose fame, 
nevertheless, has not reached English ears), is 
engaged, according to French journals, at the 
Grand Opéra at Paris. 

There appears to be an idea of following up the 
success of ‘Orphée’ at the Thédtre Lyrique by 
reviving ‘ Alceste,’ with Madame Viardot as 
heroine. 

M. Offenbach’s pretty little theatre, Les Boues 
Parisiens, in Paris, has been put up to auction, 
From this it would seem as if the attraction of the 
entertainment had passed. The two new theatres 
in the Place du Chéielet are rising rapidly. 
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Madame Ugalde returns to her old place at the 
Opéra Comique. 

Miss Cushman has passed through London on 
her way to the United States,—in which it is her 
intention to make a tour of farewell performances, 

Music has just lost a faithful and intelligent 
follower in Herr Hausmann, the well - known 
violoncellist, one of the most estimable members 
of the profession. He was a native of Hanover, 
and died at home the other day, aged forty-seven. 
—Scottish journals announce the recent decease of 
Herr Drechsler, another violoncellist of some repute, 
who for many years past has been living in the 
North.—He was accomplished on other instru- 
ments, an obituary notice in the Edinburgh Daily 
Courant assures us. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Eclectic Review.—In reference to the com- 
plaint of the “ Author of ‘Mary Powell,’” that an 
article in last month’s Eclectic was wrongly credited 
to her, we beg to state that, at the moment 
going to press with the cover, the compositor 
inserted the name in error. The article on Zir- 
zendorf was in the same or very similar handwriting 
to that on Claremont, and without referring to the 
Editor, the name was inserted. The mistake 
occurs only on the cover, and not in the body of 
the book, or in any of the advertisements that 
have appeared in the Atheneum, or elsewhere. We 
wrote a letter apologizing for the mistake to the 
Author of ‘Mary Powell,’ and the erratum will duly 
appear in the next number of the Eclectic. 

Jupp & GLAss. 
38a, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, July 11. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—R.—O. G. R.—A. F.—R. P. G 
—J.S.S. G.—F. M.—R. H.—J. L.—received. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


—-——- 


This day is published, in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 


Complete in 8 vols. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
With Portraits and Historical Vignettes, price 42. 4s. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





S TiN BO X: 
A STORY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
written in a course of old-fashioned letters, in 
he period is extremely well imitated ; the con- 
on just as they would naturally be 
: sourse of @ real correspondence. The story is interesting ; 
in tie ere is a tone of good feeling and gentle piety which has a 
charm that grows on the reader as he proceeds.”—4 


T 


“This is a sto 


ich the style of t 
erry events are touched 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Translated by W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, DOL 
and THEODORE MARTIN, 


Feap. 8vo. price 6s, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, price 68. 


Que AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
ITALIAN REBEL, 

By G. RICCIARDI. 
Translated from the Italian. 


“The Autobiography before us is possessed of a charming 
reality." Literary Gazette. 


Book for Examination Candidates. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 


qf ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
Being a Review of some of the Salient Points in its History. 
Designed for the Use of Examination Candidates. By HORACE 

JLE, Author of ‘ Christian Oratory in the First Five Cen- 
turies,” being the Hulsean Prize Essay for 1858. 





With a Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous Illustrations on 
Wood by John Leech, price 10s. 6d. 


LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 
Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connemara, Athlone, 
Limerick, Killarney, Glengariff, Cork, &c, By AN OXONLAN. 


In 4 vols. royal 8vo. price 87. 88. 


RITISH SEA-WEEDS NATURE- 


B PRINTED. Containing 70 Coloured Nature Prints, with 
Engraved magnified Dissections of the whole Species described in 
theVolume. The Descriptions by WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE 
and ALEXANDER CROALL, Nature-Printed by HENRY 
BRADBURY. 

The ‘ Nature-Printed British Sea-weeds’ forms four handsome 
volumes in royal 8vo. consisting of 210 Plates, with the necessary 
Letter-press. The price of each volume is 2l. 28, 


In 2 yols. royal Svo. price 41, 48. 


RITISH FERNS NATURE- 


PRINTED. The Figures Nature-Printed by HENRY 
BRADBURY. The Descriptions by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
The work contains 122 Plates, and 500 pages of Letter-press, and 
is completed in two yolumes, royal 8vo., uniform with the 
‘Nature-Printed British Sea-Weeds.’ The price of each volume 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d. ; or, separately, 18. each, 


ME. BRIGGS AND HIS DOINGS 
(FISHING), 
A Series of Twelve Coloured Plates, enlarged from Mr. JOHN 
LEECH’S Original Drawings from Punch, by a new process 
introduced by the Electro Block Printing Company. 
Contents. 
Plate IL—Mr. Briggs contemplates a Day’s Fishing. 
Il.—Mr. Briggs manages his Punt himself. 
I11.—Mr, Briggs Tries for a Perch. 
IV.—Mr. Briggs Catches a Jack. 
V.—Mr. Briggs Catches an Eel. 
VI. and VII.—Mr. Briggs goes out Fly-Fishing. 
VIII,—XII.—Mr. Briggs goes Salmon-Fishing. 


This day is published, price 6d. 
MY KITCHEN GARDEN ; 
COWS; and HALF AN ACRE OF PASTURE. 
By a COUNTRY PARSON, 


MY 


In 2 yols. post Svo. price 12s. 


OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Vate Families, and Young People. By CHARLES KEAN, F.S.A. 
Macbeth. 
King Henry VIII. 
she Winter's Tale. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
King Richard II, | 
The Tempest, | 


King Lear. 

The Merchant of Venice. 
Aing John. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 
Hamlet. 

King Henry IV. 


BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PLAYS 


Especially adapted for Schools, Pri- 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION. 


LUTHER—CALVIN—LATIMER— 
KNOX. 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., 
Principal and Professor of Theology, St. Andrew’s, and one of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Urdinary in Scotland. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





A NEW EDITION, 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
By PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 
Edited by G. HW. LEWES. 
In 2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, price 11s, 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S 
LECTURES ON LOGIC. 


Edited by the Rey. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., LL.D., 
Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
Oxford; and 
JOHN VEITCH, M.A, 

Professor of Logic, Khetoric, and Metaphysics, St, Andrew's. 
In Two Volumes 8yo., price 248. 
The above completes Sir W. Hamilton’s Courses of Lectures on 
Metaphysics and Logic. In 4 vols. price 488. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW TOURISTS MAP OF 
SCOTLAND, 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
Author of the * Physical Atlas,’ &c. 


A Revised and Enlarged Edition—accompanied by an Index of 
925 Names of Places on the Map, being nearly 2,000 additional 
to the number contained in the First Edition. Price, in Sheets, 
68. ; in Cloth Case for the Pocket, 78. 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London; 4 
Stanford, London. ° — rae 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, the following, each 
with Index of Places on the Maps :— 

MAP of ITALY and SARDINIA. Two Sheets, 63. 

BASIN of‘the MEDITERRANEAN, 38, 

SWITZERLAND, 3s. 

The CANADAS, ‘hwo Sheets, 68. 

AUSTRIA, Two Sheets, 63. 

AUSTRALIA, 38, 

Or mounted on Canvas, in Cloth Case for the pocket, at 1s, 6d. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


—— 
I. 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Ex- 
tent of all the Countries in the World; with their present 
Political Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition. 25 Maps, 
including a Map of Palestine, and enlarged Maps of Scot- 
land, Ireland,and Switzerland. Half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


Il. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illus- 


trating, in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts 
of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology,and Natural History. A 
New and Enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, including Coloured 
Geological Maps of Europe, and of the British Isles. Half- 
bound, 128. 6d, 

III. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, com- 
prising,in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the impor- 
tant Countries and Localities referred to by Classical 
quthors, pocompanied by a woenqndins Index of Places, by 

4 M.A. Oxon. Ww evis iti 
Hiait-bound, the 6d New and Revised Editicn. 
Iv. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hind, 
a. Fe Ae os ba ma cs plone and Deswrtative Letter-press 

o each Plate, embodyingall recent Di ies in J . 

3 Mage, “Eiki howd tae an ut Discoveries in Astronomy. 

v. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS 
of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the 
Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 58, 











1, 





Fleet-street, E.C, 









CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—@——— 


Just published, price 68. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. No.XXI, 


CONTENTS. 
I. EDMOND ABOUT. 
II. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ANCIENTS. 
III. MICHELET’S LIFE OF RICHELIEU. 
IV. THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN. 
V. HORACE. 
VI. WHAT IS THE HOUSE OF LORDS? 
VIL. MR. ROSCOE’S POETICAL REMAINS. 


VIII. DE BIRAN’S PENSEES. 


IX.THE PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC REVOLT 
FROM THE MIDDLE-SCHEME OF HENRY VIIL. 

X. THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

XI. MR. GLADSTONE. 

XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR 

READING-SOCIETIES. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OUR FARM OF 
FOUR ACRES.’ 
In small post 8vo. 


FROM HAY-TIME to HOPPING: 


A TALE 


2 vols. demy Svo. 368. 


HISTORY of ITALY, from the ABDI- 


CATION of NAPOLEON I. With Introductory References 
to that of Earlier Times. By ISAAC BUTT, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 


“ Steady industry and patient care in narrative and disquisition 
are evident at every turn. ....We understand the Piedmont and 
Austria of to-day all the more thoroughly when we have had their 
past history so lucidly and exhaustingly exhibited.”—Critic, 

** May be expected to enjoy a substantial and permanent reputa- 
tion.”—Athencum. 


Post Svo. 98. 


ALL ROUND the WREKIN. By 


WALTER WHITE, Author of ‘A Month in Yorkshire.’ 


3 vols. post 8yo. 


CASTLE RICHMOND: a Novel. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


By 


Post 8vo. 128. 


FILIPPO STROZZI: a History 
law] pe s of the Old Italian Liberty. By THO. 


of the 


§ ADOL- 
BOLLOPE, 


Crown 8yo. 128. 


LUCILE: a Poem. By OwEN MERE- 


DITH, Author of ‘ The Wanderer, ‘ Clytemnestra,’ &. 


Demy 8vo. 128, 


CHRIST in LIFE: LIFE in CHRIST. 


By J. C. M. BELLEW. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
AUTHORS, 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN CROWN OCTAVO. 





The BERTRAMS: a Novel. 


By An- 
THONY TROLLOPE. Third Edition, 5. 


DOCTOR THORNE: a Novel. By An- 


THONY TROLLOUPE. Fourth Edition, 58. 


THE KELLYS and THE O’KELLYS,. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Third Edition, 5s. 


OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM 


‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS.’ By W. HENRY WILLS. 
Price 58. 


MEMOIRS of ROBERT -HOUDIN, 


Ambassador, Author,and Copjuror. Written by HIMSELF. 
Second Edition, 5s. 


NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs, Gas- 


KELL, Fourth Edition, 58. 


GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT, with 


some London Scenes they Shine Upon. By GEORGE AU- 
GUSTUS SALA. Second Edition, 6s. 








William Bl d & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





CuaPpmMan & Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 
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‘ice Twopence, 


HE FRIEND ‘of the FEOPLE : 
devoted to Charitable and Social Subjec 
Published every Saturday by Bell & 1 & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street, E.C Cc, 


a Journal 


Price 10s. 6d. demy Svo, neatly bound in cloth, 


ECOLLECTIONS of the RISE and PRO- 

GRESS of te BRITISH INSTITUTION for PROMOT- 

ING the FINE ARTS in the UNITED KINGDOM with some 

Account of the Means employed for that purpose, and Biographi cal 
Notices of the Artists who have received Premiums, 

By THOMAS SMITH. 
** Tt must find a place in every collection of works on the Fine 
ag ry Gazette 















Simpkin, Marsh 11 & ag Stationers’ Hall-court ; and 
Edwark Stanford, 6, Charing § 
Fifth Edition, with Additions by Pr ofessor Hentrey, ! 8yo. 58. cl. 


N ANALYSIS of the BRITISH FERNS 
and their ALLIES. By G. W. FRA ,F.L.8. With 
Engravings. Fifth Edition, revised by Mitte ‘ik HENFREY, 
A. 3. te &c. Professor cf Botany, King’s College, Lon- 


on 

= We highly recommend it to all desirous of be coming nodues int- 
ed with this interesting race of plants.”— Floricultural € 

“ The clear and comprehensive manual of Mr. fF rar 






Quarterly Review. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Ha it. court. 


QGUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
BUTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely New and Original Plan, by 
which Dissyllab jes are — “a as easy as Monosyllables. 49th 
Edition. Price 1s. 6d, bou 


BUTTER’S ETY MOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 234th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
BUTTER’S GR ADUAL With 


Engravings. 39th Edition Price 6d 
London: Simpkin & Co. ; ve 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh: 0 


In_use at Eton, Westminster, 
Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul's, Mer 4 
School, Greenwich Tiospi tal School, Edinburgh y cademy, &e. 


ELILLE’S NEW GRADUATED 
CUURSE :— 

The Beginner’s Own French Book, 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners, 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs. 


Modtles de Poésie. 6s. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria lane. 








PRIMER. 












6s. 6d. 








SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO’S 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 


‘ . 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
MIRIAM MAY: a Romance of Real Life. 


Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d 


The TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of 
DR. — the Bokhara Missionary. Second Edition, 


The HUNTING GROUNDS of the OLD 


WORLD. By THE OLD SHEKARRY. Second Edit. 2is, 


CHARLEY NUGENT; or, Passages in 


the LIFE of aSUB.: a Novel. 3 vols. 318. 6d. 


The IRONSIDES: a Tale of the English 


COMMONWEALTH. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d, 


SQUIRES and PARSONS: 


1 vol 108, 6d. 


HULSE HOUSE: 


Author of ‘ Anne Grey.’ 


The RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES of the 


AGE. 1 vol. 68. 6d. 


The NEVILLES of GARRETSTOWN: 


an Historical Pee Edited by the Author of ‘ Emilia Wynd- 
ham.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


PASSAGES from the LIFE of AGNES 


HOME. 1 vol. 10a, 6d. 
ITALIAN LYRICS. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 
ARMY MISRULE; BARRACK 


THOUGHTS; and Other Poems. By a COMMON SOL- 
DIER. 33. 
IN PREPARATION. 
The VOYAGE of the NOVARRA: the 


Austrian Expedition round the World, With 400 beautiful 
Steel and Wood Engravings, 


An AUTUMN TOUR in SPAIN. 


post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


CHINA and the CHINESE. By 
CHIN-CHIN. With 70 Woodcuts, 1 vol. post. © call diately. 
WHO SHALL BE DUCHESS? or, the 


NEW LORD OF BURLEIGH. A Novel. 


a Novel. 


a Novel. 


2 vols. 21s, 


By the 


1 vol. 


[Next week, 





SaunpeErs, Ortey & Co. Publishers, 50, Conduit. | 


street, Hanover-square, W. 


ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
HENRY BRADBURY & CO., BANK-NOTE MANUFA¢. 


TURERS, Foreign, English, and Colonial; Designers, Engravers, and Printer, ¥ 


of Bonds, Coupons, Bills of Exchange, Cheques, Certificates, Drafts, Shares, &, 
MERCHANTS and BANKERS are respectfully informed by HENRY BRADBURY 
(late of Whitefriars) that the Business of Bank-Note Engraving and Printing, which, under hig 
personal Direction, has hitherto been carried on by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, is now conduct 
by a separate Firm under the title of HENRY BRADBURY & CO 


Times City Article, January 28, 1860:—‘‘ A Series of Specimens of Bank-Note einai of a very remarkable 
character has just been issued by Mr. Henry Bradbury, who has spent some years in perfecting that art. Apart from 
their beauty of design and finish, they present the essential advantage of being producible only by machinery so costly 
and so complex as to prevent all chance of successful forgery.” 


*,* The above Specimens may be had upon application. 
OFFICES: 12 and 13, FETTER-LANE, FLEET-STREET, E£.C. 
(Facing Her Majesty's Record Office.) 





_ This day, with Illustrations by ‘* Puiz,” royal 18mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


LADY CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS 
HER DAUGHTER. 


Comprising the Opinions of that Gentlewoman upon Fashion, Morals, Deportment, Education, and Matrimony 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of ‘ The Baddington Peerage,’ ‘ Twice Round the Clock,’ &c. 


TO 





NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


This day, price 5s. each, most profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 


THE GIRL’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Uniform with ‘THE BOYS BIRTHDAY BOOK.’ 
‘Three dozen tales for a birthday !—three tales for every month—such is the liberal allowance in these happy 


times for little girls. We shall not attempt to characterize the essays, for, like plums in a cake, THEY ARE ALL GOOD; 
but shall leave our little ladies to discover which plums are the sweetest.”—Athen@um, June 23, 1860. 


— 


LADY GOODCHILD’S FAIRY RING. 


A Collection of NEW FAIRY TALES, for the Youth of both Sexes. 


** Well written and well adapted for young people.”—Dorning Chronicle, June 4, 1860. 

“The tales in this volume are not only good, but very good. The incidents are full of exciting interest; the 
characters are delineated with those sharp graphic touches which children delight in; and there is not a story in the 
collection which has not an admirable moral. Add to this that the book is full of capitally-designed and remarkably 
well-executed engravings, and we shall have said enough to show that any really sensible and unsophisticated child will 
regard it as a precious treasure.”—Morning Star, June 18, 1860. 


This day, Second Edition, illustrated with i00 Engravings, price 5s. 


THE BOY’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


An entirely Original Collection of TALES, ESSAYS, and NARRATIVES of ADVENTURES, by Mrs. S. C. Hatt, 
WILLIAM Howitt, AvGusTUS MAYHEW, THOMAS MILLER, GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, WILLIAM BrovuGu, and H. SurHsr 
LAND EDWARDS. 

‘* *Bravo! Hurrah! Three cheers for the Boy’s Birthday!’ Such is the greeting which this work receives from the 
heroes of the school-form and playground. So well do they like the entertainment provided for them by their good 
hosts, that they would have no objection to a quarterly return of the birthday fare.”"—Atheneum, Oct. 22, 1859. 

**Of all the boy’s books, boy’s own books, and books for boys of every kind, we have seen none so thoroughly inter- 
esting for boys of every age as ‘ The Boy’s Birthday Book.’ "—ZJllustrated Times, Dec. 10, 1859. 





NEW USEFUL BOOKS. 

This day, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, lettered back and side, price 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH WINES AND VINEYARDS; 
And the Way to Find Them. 

THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL GUIDE TO IMPORTERS AND CONSUMERS, 
By CYRUS REDDING. 





This day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. profusely Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


LIFE IN THE SEA: 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE NATURE, HABITS, AND FUNCTIONS OF MARINE ANIMALS. 
By LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


*,* This Work, based on a German compilation, by Dr. George Hartwig, has been revised by 
Mr. Francis Ainsworth, F.R.G.S. 


London: Hovtston &.WricuT, 65, Paternoster-row. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. small 4to. (handsomely printed in antique type), price 28s, Noret SPRINGS GEOLOGY, peng mee 
an 0! an S; with a 


THE SEA-BOARD AND THE DOWN;  [2¥8 Bie Ach ok a aes a coer 
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r F "4 0 Bie ghly recommended by = rteen leading Reviews a J 

/ nd various 
y eminent Authors and T. 

>rinters { OR, MY PARISH IN THE SOUTH. London: Loogusan, oT Co.; Platrier, Turnham Green. 

7 Se, q By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. Now ready, in crown 8v0. price 9s. cloth, 

; d Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. RACTICAL RELIGION | contrasted with 

IBURY & Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. WILLIAM PBeRPIT (PT, Ph.D. ee eee 

index his B ; 0, onsen: Se. ope Mee os wating (Successor to John Chapman), 

onducted j Just completed, in Two handsome Imperial Octavo Volumes, price 67s., containing upwards of Two Thousand Pages, = pe wine ANALYZED 

ILLUSTRATED BY ABOUT ONE THOUSAND WOOD ENGRAVINGS, Now ready, in post 8vo. price 68. cloth, 
emarkable AND EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF THIRTY PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED CHEMISTS, HISTORY of the CREATION and the 
part from Engraved on Steel. PATR LABORS; ot Pentateuchism analytically treated. 


Volume I. The. Book of 


part fon Genesis, 
=< CHEMISTRY, ake, Cast Te ee tt npn, 


8, King Willison street, Strand, 


THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL, AND ANALYTICAL, Now ready, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
a HOUGHTS AID of FAITH, thered 
AS APPLIED AND RELATING TO — from een Works Ae Be and Ehibsophy. By 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. as oe a ,— (Ss to John Chap ), 














a 8, King W juiomes Street, Strand. 
By DR. SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S.E. M.R.1.A., Now ready, in post Svo. price 38. 6d. cloth, Sixth Edition, with 
“ . u m sree one Prtocipal ot the College of Chemistry, , Liverpool ; Reply to the ‘ Defence of the Eclipse of Faith,’ and Appendices, 
onorary Fellow of the New York College of Pharmacy ; Fellow of the Royal Agricultural pocety of England ; HASES of FAITH; P. fi th 
Membre de la Sociéié d’Eucouragement; Membre de l’Acadé 1) or, Fassages irom 2. 
CO res “ote embre de | Académie Nationale de Frano listory of My Creed. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEW- 


u of ‘ Outlines of ‘Analysis’; ; ‘Chemistry of Vegetation’; ‘ Iufl f 3 * I 
P Author e ge Beeps. ag of Chemistry’; and Editor of Muspratt’s Plattner on the MAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Sixth Edition. 








London: George Manwarin 
DEDICATED TO BARON DUMAS AND SIR ROBERT KANE. , King William-street, Strand, 
“Tt will supersede all wae ed ay ngy sone dy in this country.”—Prof. Brande. This day is published, in 8vo. price 6d. 
mony “Of the greatest practical value to the chemist, whether the scientific or the manufacturing.”—Prof. Gregory. 5 
“The most valuable and elaborate work of the kind in our language.”"—Prof, Penny. . v. _ GoOME REAL WANTS and SOME LEGI 
“Tt displays careful and extensive reading, and is admirably illustrated.”—Prof. Miller. W. THACKERAY M ARRIOTT, B.A. St. John’s College, ‘Com 


“Of good — both to the scientific chemist and practical manufacturer.”—Prof Andrews. bridge. 
«The best and most complete which has yet appeared, of chemistry applied to arts and manufactures.”—Pro, lvert. London: George Manwaring (Successor to John Chapman), 
“Truly a national work, of which England may well be proud.”—Dr. "lvenath. of. Calvert 8, King Ww iNiams street, Strand. Manchester: John Heywood. 





“The very best and most elaborate guide-book in technical chemistry.”—Prof, "Morfit, US, PPARATUS and CHEMICALS, 
Witt1am MacxkeEnziz: London, 22, Paternoster-row ; Glasgow, 47, Howard-street. comnts mela se and lightness, with every in variety, 
sugeested by the most experienced Operators. 





Sadat ‘ . Water-tight Glass and Gutta Percha Baths, Pressure Frames, 

Now ready, price 10s. 6d. Plate- ao ers, and all needful Avpereias, 4 best Quality only.— 

LENSES by Koss, Lerebours, and Valla 

EL, kx ERTO \ R COLLODIONS for Positive and Negative Pictures, highly 
e sensitive and uniform in action. Varnishes, Cases, Passepartouts, 


Albumenized Saxe Paper, and every requisite for the Amateur or 


i y TEN ‘ 7 fessi yy her. 
Being PART THE SECOND of ‘TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH’ v importers ar the true Saxe Paper | Wholesale Manufacturers 
ofa emica, _ Sata ogue, free, on 
se happy By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. kL. aaa apranenelguggnane 
7 BOLTON & BARNITT, 

















LL GOOD; 
“The refined drollery and quiet satire remind one of Sydney Smith. Few absolute novels are half so captivating, Operative and Photographic Chemists, 
and we earnestly recommend it.”—St. James’s Chronicle. 146, HOLBORN BARS, London. 
as oe “ye and -% ag tare which hag soesage Rectory’ evinces, we recommend it to all who love country ways i 
and country fo'ks, and who, though earnest in their piety, have some fellow-feeling with an author whose graver moods 
donot inhibit the’ free play ‘of a genial frolic-loving spirit.”—<Spectator, July 1, 1860. . . ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
ait Shortly will be published, the Third Edition of 
rest ; the Having established a large Factory with Steam- 
ry in the r I 
narkably TWENTY YEARS IN THE CH RCH. power, are now able to reduce the price of their Micro- 
shild will eases ” scores, which gained . 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. The COUNCIL MEDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, 
207 ° and 
L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. TheFIRST-CLASS MEDAL ofthe PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
Just ready, 1 vol. price 10s, Gd. EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE 
s 
T ° Price 102. 
- THE LONG RUN: A NOVEL. Additional Apparatus, 3 
SUTHER- 
By HENRY OWGAN, LL.D., 
paca Author of ‘Out on the World,’ &c. ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 
eir good ; “The Works of Dr. Owgan have on previous occasions demanded from us something more than mere approval... .. ee eee see” . : 
; tis one of those books which, once commenced, are not easily laid down unfinished.”— Western Daily Press. SGP -.---0>+s marae: a 
ily inter- ; For full description, sce ATHEN ZUM, August 28, 1858, p. 269. 
y L. Bootu, 307, Regent-street, W. eons 
This day, Two thick Volumes, cloth, 15s.; or each vol. s te, 7s. Gd GORHAM'S x BIDOSOOFIO 
> < > » 108.5 vol. separate, 7s. 6d. COLOUR TOP 
p H l L Pp ’ S MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, No. XXVI. 
Recreative Science, Part 3. 
HISTORY OF PROGRESS IN GREAT i ong 
: Best Box ............ 1 5 0 
BRIT A IN Extra set of RotatingDiscs.... 0 5 0 
e 
With numerous Wood Engravings, Maps, Portraits, &c., by NEwMAN, MELVILLE, SAUNDERS, &c. MALTWOOD'S FINDER FOR THE 
CoNTENTs. MICROSCOPE. 
AGRICULTURE. SHIPPING—NAVIGATION. See MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, No. XXIII. p. 59. 
aed GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. Price, in Leather Case ........ £0 7 6 
fe ES. COMMERCE. Catalogues, &c. may be had on application. 
WATER CONVEYANCE. RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 6 - iia + fea Cc 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. CIVIL LIBERTY. 2 ‘ <i ait atti 
“ The author has evidently spared no pains in ransacking his materials from ever % i 
y y available source.”—Critic. ‘ 
“ALS, sands fore as have been Mr. Philp’ s works of popular and social information, his ‘ History of Progress’ unquestionably Stereoscopic Photographs of me em 
—  Secenaet. We most cordially recommend it, both to the general reader and the man of letters, as a first-class MBS any od = xe. Licey Bw a Men J copied i Mr. 


abled to supply Stereoscopic 
“The purpose of this work is clearly of a far-reaching and ambitious character; and in effect, for the resources, Beene oo Sore Guinea euch, which nney pene 





‘*atning, book- -lore, and the varied knowledge required, is a gigantic mental task.”— IV eekly Dispatch. ine at our. \ or of any respectable Optician or 
hotographic Publisher. 
London: Houston & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. SMITH, BECK & BECK, 6, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 
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Words, No. 345. Just publis Becend E dition, an 
ILLUSTRATED and DESCRIPTIV B IVI NRO » Con! 

the Names of 1,500 MICROSCOPIC 0 bers, post free for 

six stamps.—7, Throgmorton-street, Gadel 


EW MICROSCOPIC 


mgreved 





OBJECTS. 
ad. 
Tongue of Rhingia . coos 1 6 
Aulocodiscus oreganus 16 
Triceratium Arcticum, va: ~28 
Sent free, by post, on receipt of 5s. in postage-stamps. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK, 6, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 


ROSS, Sox and Successor of the late 
ANDRE ROSS ofician, respects lly informs the 
Public that MICROSCOPES, ELESCOPES, PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC LENSES, &c. &c., of the bie perfect description, may be 

obtained, as heretofore, at the Old Establishment, 

2&3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W.C. 
Catalogues may be had on application. 


J H. DALLMEYER, OPTICIAN (Son- 
e in-Law and Pupil of the late Andrew Ross), respectfully 
begs to inform the Public that, in siinaeseenee of separating 
Interests with Mr. T. Ross, he has REMOVED the whole of the 
Machinery, &c., for the production of ry 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 
(bequeathed to him by the late A. R.) to 
No. 19, BLOOMSBURY-STREET, Oxford-street, W.C., 

where HE CONTINUES to produce Instruments of the same 
high character as those my Sa during A. R.’s lifetime, all of 
which, for years past, have been exclusively made by him, and in 

which department alone Theory has been successfully united to 








H. D. being also in full possession of his late Father-in- 
Law’s entire practical experience in regard to the construction of 
MICROSCOPES and MICROSCOPIC OBJECT-GLASSES, 
(inheriting also one half of the implements, &c., used for the pro- 
‘duction of the latter), has succeeded still further to improve the 
Object-Glasses, the result of protracted analytic dioptric caleula- 
tions; and other investigations have led to an improved 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, 
freefrom 9 and universal in its application. 

*x* See J. H. D.’s Pa sper read at the Mosting of the London 
peat, Society (Photographic Journal, June 5). 
oa on application to No, 19, Bloomsbury: street, Lon- 

on, W. 





1809. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


Head Ofice—64, PRINCES-STREET, Edinburgh. 
London Ofice—4, NEW BANK-BULILDINGS, Lothbury. 


Chairman of London Board—SIR PETER L/ AURIE, Ald, 
Banker—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Solicitor—ALEXANDER DOBIE, Ebq., Lancaster-place. 


Accumulated Fund.......... a —o" 00 
Annual Revenue.. . £179,083 11 11 


LIFE ASSURAN CE. 


1860. 
POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DUR- 
ING THE PRESENT YEAR WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX 
YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


“During the year 1859, 605 Policies were issued, Assuring the 
sum of 449,9137, 

Policies are by aerengemnaa declared free from all restrictions. 

Ninety per cent. of the Profits are divided among the Policy- 
—s Insured on the Participating Scale, 

At the last investigation, 31st December, 1858, the ascertained 
Profit. on the business during the preceding seven years amounted 


The’ attention of the ppblte is specially called to the Double 
Insurance System—Half-Premium System—and Assurance and 
Annuity System, lately adopted at this Office. For full particu- 
lars reference is made to the Prospectus of the Company. 

o extra Premium charged for Members of Volunteer Corps. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company Insure against Fire most Descriptions of Pro- 
Rerty. at the lowest rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. 
ents of Buildings also Insured. 
Prospectuses and all necessary information ma. 
on application at No.4, New Bank- buildings, Loth 
of the Agents in the Country. 


be obtained 
bury, or any 


R. STRACHAN, 
4, New Bank buildings, Lothbury, puna. 
London, March, 186 


E STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 


SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Policies now effected will i perticipate in the Division to be 
Pm. asat 15th NOVEMBER 


THE STANDARD was ESTABLISHED in 1825. 
The first. Division of Profits took place i Ls 1835 ; Ty subsequent 
Divisions have been made in 1840, 1845, 1850 an 
The Profits to be divided in 1860 will be these which have 
arisen since li 
ACCUMULATED FUND .......+++£1,684,598 2 10 
ANNUAL REVENUVE.. 289,231 13 5 
Annual average of new Assurances effected during the last ten 
years, upwards of Half a Million sterling. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, daily, at 
Half-past One. 
LONDON .... 
EDINBURGH .. 
DUBLIN ........00 


82, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
3, GEORGE-STREET (Head Office). 
66, UPPER SACKVILLE-STREET. 





EsTABLISHED 1841. 
\ EDICAL INVALED a GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
AnnualIncome ..........0e+0e++6 £191,963 7 7 

The new business transacted during the last five years amounts 

to 2,482,7981. 168. 1ld., showing an average of nearly 
HALF A MILLION STERLING YEARLY. 

The Society has paid for ore death, since its establishment 
in 1841, no less asum than 503,6192. 

HEALTHY LIVES.—Home, Colonial and Foreign Assurances 
are effected at as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 


ESSRS. OSLER, 45, OXFoRD-sta=p -STRER, 
LONDON, W., to ani announce ‘that their NEw G. 
} oe adr joining their late Premises) recently erected from 
8 r. Owen Jones, is NOW OPEN, 8 
— . more extensive assortment of 
Ornamental Glass, 
pt them to exhibit. 


INGTON & Co., PATENTEES of th 
are ELECTRO- PLATE, MANUFACTURIN 


added to 
the hig Clas . whic 
the Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the 
the “Grande Médaille d’ ‘Monnens gt 
ed to the trade). The Council Medal was alsoa 

to gem at the ‘pears their mark, . & Co,, under s © 

Jac! icle bears ~ Fy 0., under & Crown; an 
articles sold as a y Elkington’s 's Patent Process Fw 
no guarantee of ty. 








22, RE GENT-OTRBET 8.W., and 45, eoenanee. E STREET, 
LONDON; 29, COLLEGE-GREEN IN ; at 
UFACTO. ‘RY, NEWH ALLSTREET. BIRMINGHAg® 

imates and Drawings sent free by post. Re- -plating and Gil. 
ing as usual. 


ALVEEN VICHY and POTASH 

TERS, from the cogetet oe oe ea on th 

MALV EAN HILLS, are the Purest and Best. Sold by W.4 

URROW, Pharmaceutical Chemists. the ‘Bole Local Ageny 

= gee! Malvern Seltzer and Soda Waters, Belle Vy 
Place, Great Malvern. 


IVER COMPLAINTS. —BURROWS3 
ARAXACUM, a FLUID PREPARATION 
DANDELION: is the only efficient substitute for Calomel, 
Bottles, 2s. 6a.; 5s.; and 108.—Sold by W. & J. BURROW, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, Great Malvern” 


E FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUIS 
are made to order from Scotch Cheviot Tweeds and An 
~~ by B. B nJAMIN, iors 


Regent-street, Th 
FROCK COATS. The GUINEA DRESS TROU. 
SERS, and the HALF-GUINEA WAIST TS. 

N.B. A Perfect Fit mere me 














RESIDENCE ABROAD.—Greater facilities given for resid 
in the Colonies, &c. than by most other Companies. 

INVALID LIVES assured on octenttieally constructed tables 
at premiums equivalent to the risk. 

Every further information may be obtained, post free, at the 
Chief Office, 25, Pall Mall, Lendee or on application to any of the 
Society’s Agents. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 





ACCIDENTS OF EVERY KIND 
FROM ANY CAUSE 


Insured against by an Annual Payment of 31. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1,0002, at death, or 6l. weekly for Injury. 

ONE PERSON in every FIrsean of those insured is injured 
yearly by Accident of some descriptio 
No Extra premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
i charge for Stamp Duty. 
For Terms Prospecbaasn, &e. p apply te. to wl Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, and at the 
is Company ALoNe, without nen | a “amalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in 
CoMPENSATION £53,000. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
Office, 3, Old Broad-st., E.C. Secretary. 


PPREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Gueen and Prince Consort, and 


Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Strand, anda 





Royal Exchange. 
0 connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


LASS FOR ORCHARD HOUSES, packed 


in boxes of 100 feet each :— 





16 oz. ar OZ. 
Squares. . 
20 by 127 Common .......6++ 
20 by 13 CSuperior.. eee 
20 by 14( English .......... 
0 by 15 


a CUCUMBER TUBES, 
24 inches long.. = inches long . 


” 


RQ i» 


; “Made to any length. 
JAMES PHILLIPS & CO. Horticultural Glass Merchants, 
180, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





JULASTiC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS 
for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very superior quality, 
yielding an unvarying support. Instructions for measurement 
and prices on application, and the article sent by post from the 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 37, Cornhill, LONDON ; 
EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 
poe BONUS NOTICE. 

olicies opened before the close of this month (Jul 
secure the bonus for the whole year then ending. ee 

iflemen and other Volunteers, while serving in the United 
Kingdom, assured at ordinary rates. 


Facts and Figures. 
Capital paid up. ne undivided Profits . 
Accumulated Life Fun 
Annual Revenue from ai sources, upwards of 
Amount of Life Insurances in force 
The New Life Policies sonal, during the year ending 

1st August, 1859, wer 
Sums insured thereb ssi “re 
7,814 1 9 


» £253, i 


2,000,000 


‘aS 00 
Yielding of New Premiums . 

The Funds of the Company are securely iny vitat chiefly upon 
Mortgage or real Securities, and in the Government and Public 


Forms of Proposals and Prospectuses, containing all the neces- 
Sary particulars, may be had at the Office, or from any of the 


Company's Agents. as 
MITH, Secretary to the London Boa 
37, Cornhill, taba ee 18 860, ain —_—— 





18538,”—6, Edwar 


‘POPs & PL LANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


HOvsEs REPAIRED, Altered, Painted, and 
Papered: all kinds of Builders’ Work “carried out. in ay 
efficient manner, and with all — despatch, at prices to be 
agreed upon beforehand. Estimates free. 


JOHN SYKES, BUILDER, 47, ESSEX-STREET, Strand, W.C, 


URNITURE.—WHERE TO BUY, 
WHAT TO BUY.—P. & S. BEYFUS are selling the asi. 
Dining- room Suits, the 351. Drawi ing-room Suits, the 261. Bed- 
room Suits, Bachelors’ Bed-rooms for 7/., and Servants’ "Bed: “rooms 
for 4l. Illustrated Catalogues, gratis and free by post. Goods 
carriage a“ to any part ofthe kingdom. 
8. BEYFUB, 91, 93 and 95, City- ~road. 





ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. —Notice of In- 
junction.—The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce are 
particularly requested to observe that none is genuine but that 
vai bears the back label with the name of WILLIAM LA- 
ZENBY,as well as the front label signed “‘ Elizabeth Lazenby,” 
and that for further security, on the neck of every bottle of the 
Genuine Sauce, will henceforward appear an additional label 
printed in green and red, as follows :—** This notice will be affixed 
to Lazenby’s Harvey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, 
in addition to the well-known labels, which are protected against 
imitation by a we rpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 
street, Portman-square, London, 





Bo IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET wa 
the constant advice of our late lamented Statesman, Sirk 
Peet. The EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY are still supplying 
Teas, as usual, at 2s. 4d. per lb. 


Warehouse, 9, GREAT 8ST, HELEN’S. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS ai 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS§ 
CO., Tea-Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strom 
useful Tea, iy 8d., 28.10d., 38, and 4s. ; rich Souchong, 38.84, 
38. 10d. and 4s. bare Coffees, 18., 18. 2d., 18. 3d., 18.4d., 18.64 
and 1s.8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 408, sent carriage-tret 
to any railway station or market-town in England. A PriceCur 
rent free. Sugarsat market-prices. All goodscarriage-free withig 
eight miles of the City. 


OUTH AND BEAUTY.—The FLEUR 

de L’AGE, or Bloom of Youth, im — to any complerxiva 

dazzling brilliancy, gives he the skin freshness, delicacy, pwn 

and the roseate tint of health.—To be had only of EDWARD 

DAVIESON Dentist, 448, West Strand, London (over the. Electric 

Telegraph Office), in cases of 59. and lls. : remittances in postage 
stamps. Descriptive Pamphlet free by post for two stamps. 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
(J UENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON, 


J. & D. NICOLL’S Establishments fo 
° Gentlemanly and Moderate-priced Clothing, 
REGENT-STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 





HE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS 
CAPE, or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life as wel 
as for Volunteer Corps. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT-' ST REee; 
22, GORNHILL, London; and 10, St. ANN’S-SQUARE, Max 
chester. 


LOTHIN' G for YOUTH.—The KNICKER- 
CKER, the HIGHLAND DRESS, LADIES’ TRAVEL 
LING MANTLES RIDING HABITS, ‘and PANTALONS & 
pAmaes ac HEYA iL, with much novelty and general excellence, 
J.& D. NICOLL have for the remainder of this Season 
WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent-street. 


In the Autumn, this Branch will be removed to the rear of the 
old Establishment. 


N EUTRAL-COLOURED COMPLETE 

SUITS of one material, introduced last Season for Gentle- 
men, and subsequently improved by variety of materials, the 
fastening by a top link or button, which serves for a letter ' 
when — with Crest or Coat of Arms; is registered, 6& 
Vict.; and t Su y under, and seldom 
exceeds, ton ae in cost. 

H. J.& D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT-STREET: 
and 22, CORNHILL, London 





J. & D. NICOLL are prepared, at short 
e notice, to produce Court Suits and Servants’ Liveries, by 
applying to them in REGENT-STREET, London. 


— 

ROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyor 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, invite attention to -* 

Pickles, Sauces, Tart Fruits, and other Table Delicacies, ¢ 

whole of which are prepared with the most scrupulous at ae 

ee and purity. C.& B.have for many y, years f “4 

he high honour of supplying Her Majesty’s Table 

anufactures. A few of the articles most highly 

are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of every description, 

auce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence < 

vies, Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater Pastes, 5 

and other Potted Meats, Calf’s-foot Jellies, of 

table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, Relish, 

stairs’ Sir Robert Peel Sauce, and Payne’s Royal ‘Osborne 

To be obtained of all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., aD 








, sale of CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 21, Soho-square, London 
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SELLING OFF. 
RESSING and WRITING CASES, 


Boxes, cravelling Boxes, Work Boxes, Jewel 
Cases. *Yakstands Env. ases, Blotting -Books, Stationery 
’ superior a: c.; also, an elegant epee assortment of 
icles suitable for sents, at: very: ~~ § Prices, previous 
iterations—the-whole o e Larg d Valuable "STOCK 
Messrs. BRIGGS, 27, Picoadilly, W. next door to St. James's 
Hall. 


LLEN’S PATENT .PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Dress Trunks, Dressing Bags, with ween Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing - Cases 500 other 
articles for Home or Continental Travelling. “Tiduetraved Cata- 
logues'for 1860. By post for two stamps. 
J.W. ALLEN (late J.W. & T. Allen), Manufacturer of Officers’ 
Barrack Furniture and Military Outfitter (see separate Cata- 
logue), 18 and 22, Strand, London, W.C. 





HUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS. 


QHUBE'S FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF*SAFES. 
QHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG- ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S STREET-DOOR LATCHES, 
(HUBB'S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 


Illustrated Price-Lists, gratis and post free. 
Chubb & Son, 57, St. Paul’echurchyard, Lendon, B.C. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL—of un- 


precedented success during the last a oixty years in promoting 

thegrowth, restoringsand Seantifyinpthe Huma Hair. pre- 

vents Hair from fa falling off or turn me rey, strengthens weak 
air, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff,and makes it beauti- 

tally Soft, Pliable, and a In the. growth of the Beard, 
Whiskers, aud Musta 


in 

operation. For Children tt is cape cially recommended, as form- 
ing the basis of a beautiful fend of Hair.—Price 38. 6d., 78., 
108. 6d. (equal A four small),,.and 2is. “oa — Sold»at 20, 








OTOCKEN & Co., 58, REGENT-STREET, Quadrant, 
s beg to inform the Nobility, oe ana Public that they 
now on show an entirely NEW OCK, with all_the 


have ssing Ry al ‘Dressing mee 


recent pees in Dress 
Despatch Boxes, Tourists’ Cases, Reticules and C: ay 
— Mounted Envelope Cases in_various pes ty lotting 
Inkstands en suite, Jewel Cases, Scent Caskets, 
and numerous artic les.in pearl, malachite, tortoise 
é 2... les and Church ‘Services, mounted in 
erior assortment of STATIONERY of 
Visiting and Invitation 





a BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL & SON’S Show Rooms contain.a large 
ment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for;Home Use and 
for Tropical Climates: handsome Iron Bedsteads with Brass 
Mountings and elegantly japanned; Plain Iron Bedsteads for 
Servants ; rey description of Wood Bedstead that is manufac- 
i ahogany, areh, Wainut Tree Woods, Polished Deal 
tare ie ned, all fitted-with Bedding and Furniture 





by Chemists and: Perf 
#4 Beware of SPURIOUS $ IMITATIONS! 
EICALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


tern Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 

and even Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and sennines Smyrna Sponges; 

are description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery. he 

es search bepene, the aves of the Teeth—the 

acne %.... come loose. & Co.’s New and Delicious Per- 

fumes—The Fairy Bouquet, “ithe Oxford and Cambridge Bouquet, 
in bottles, 2s., and 5s. each.—Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 28 a box.—Sole Establishment, 130s and 131, 

OXFORD-STREE 


[°= and REFRIGERATORS for preserving 
Ice and cooling Wine, Butter, Cream, Water, Jellies, and 
Provisions of all Kinds, manufact' aot y the WENHA KE 
ICE COMPANY (now removed to 140, Strand, W.C.), of the best 
make and at the lowest cash prices. Ni o Agents are appointed in 
London for the Sale of the Company’s Ice or Refrigerators. Pure 
Spring-Water Ice, in Blocks, ae to most Parts of Town 
daily,. an = ony og of 28. ., 98., and upwards, forwarded 
any 4 to the Country by Pas goods ” train, without per- 








aswell as every description of Bed-room Furniture. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, 

as wellas of 150 ‘different Articles of BED-RKOOM FURNITU RE, 

gent free by post. HEAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed- 
room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road Ww. 


ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE.—WIL- 
LIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHSand TOILETTE 
ARE. The Stock of each is at once the larges' —- —_ 
most varied over submitted to the public, and marked at 
proportionate with those that have tended to ante this Esta’ ish. 
ment the most distinguished in this country. rtable peg me 
72. 6d. ; Pillar eg 31. to 52. 128. he omer 4 oe to 328.; Spon; 
, 98. 6d. to 328, 138, 3d. to 31s. 6d.—A large assortment of 
@asFurnace, Hot. and Pvold Plunge, oo and Camp Shower 
Toilette Ware in great varicty, from 124, 6d. to 458. the Set 
e, 


A URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY. 
—The largest “Assortment of London-made TEA URNS in 
the World (including all the recent novelties, many of which are 
reisered) 18 on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, from 308. 


parte: -MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS. 
—An gurertment of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 
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hether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 
“New Oval Papier-Miché ape, 

per set of three. . from 208. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, [ron ditto.. . from 108. to 4 guineas. 

Convex shape, ditto ......-..... from 78, 
Beat and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally 
ow. 


Wiliam S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
behad gratis,and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illus- 
trations of shis ill limited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- jieces, 

itchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers. Tea Trays, Urnsand Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, 1 aths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron an 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &., 
vith Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 20 large Show ew 
at 39, Uxford-street, Ww. ; 1,14,2,3 and 4, Spwmenretreet ; 4, 
mi 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Newman-mews, London 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Bottles, recom- 
mended by Baron lehig and all the Faculty, may now be 

had in the finest condition of Messrs. Harrington Parker & Co. 
Eo. REDUCED the PRICE of their highly- esteemed 


erage 
4s.6d. per dozen IMPERIAL PINTS. 
23.9d. do. IMPERIAL HALF-PINTS. 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER & Co. 53, Pall Mall,8.W. 


INO VERMUTH, THE FINEST 
IMPORTED, 

In Original Bottles _ asccaga 

Good Dinner _—- os 








268. per dozen. 
20. 


Sher oe +» 268, 
Excellent Sparkling Epernay ‘Champagne 328. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


NB. Detailed Priced Lists of Wines, Spirits, and Liqueurs 
forwarded on application. 


tied DUTY.—HEDGES & BUTLER 
are now selling St.-J ulien Claret and Médoc at 248., 30s. and 
P M8 per dozen ; ae dinner Sherry, 24s., 308., and 368.5 3 good 
on 308. and 368. Of their higher class and vintage” 
4 enumerate Port, 428., 488., 60s.; of the colahested 1820 vintage, 
eee 1834 vintage, 968.: 1840 vintage, 848; pa olden, and 
own Sherry, 42s,, 488. 543.; very choice ‘Araontilla ‘oand Man- 
falls, 608., 728; choice old East Indian Sherry and Madeira, 
Fo Chateau Margaux, Chfteau Laffitte, &., 608., 728., 848.; other 
Senha , 428,, 488, ; sparkling Champazne, 42s., 488, 608., 668,, 788.; 
inberger Cabinet, 1834 vintage, 1208.; good. Hock and Moselle, 
1438,, Ga. ; Rudesheimer, Steinberger, Johannisberger, Hoch- 
aaners . Liebfrauenmilch, &c., sparkling Hockand Moselle, fine old 
W hite Port, imperial Tokay, Malmsey, Frontignac, Con- 
tran Vermuth, and other rare wines. Fine old pale Cognac 
'y, 608., and 728.; very choice pale Cognac, 1805 vintage, 144s. 
pt dozen, Any quantity, with priced List ofall other wines will be 
jpmediately forwarded on receipt of post-office order or reference, 
EDGES & BUTLER, 155, Regent-strect, London,W., 
and 30, King’s- -road, Brighto: 


Originally established A.D. 1667, 








ceptible wea Wi ine Coolers, Ice Cream Machines, Ice Planes for 
Sherry Cobblers, Freezers, Moulds, &c. Detailed Printed Particu- 
lars may had, by post, on a plication to the Wenham Lake 
Ice Company, 140, Strand, London, W.C. 


TOVE-GRATES, KITCHENERS, KIT- 
CHEN-RANGES, CHIMNEY- PIECES, FENDERS, and 
FIRE-IRONS.—An unexampled Assortment of well-constructed 
Stove-Grates, in fine pw Berlin black, a, a ormolu, and of 
Fenders e lowest possible 














i rices, e EDWARDS, BOX & CO.'S e extensive ‘Show. “rooms, 40 ‘ 
Great Marlborough- street, Repent cvesh , oe? 2 beaut te the 
rvatory entrance to the Panth eautiful 


Conserv: ce 

Poreelain-tile 1 Grates in great variety, irom 2 to 50 guineas each. 
Edwards’s Smoke-consuming Range and the best constructed 
Kitcheners of all sizes. Warm Baths erected. Illustrated: Pro- 
anoseness forwarded. For twenty-five years in Poland street, 
adjoining. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
aeres S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


wed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 

effective 4 invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often oe in its effects, is here avoided : 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is with by es MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
LEVER 1 fitting with so much ease an eer that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during slee! tive circular 


crip 
may be had, and the truss (which Janet fail to fit) Forwarded by |- 


ro on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


ILASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, 
light in texture, and inexpensiv e, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. _ Prices, from 78. 6d. to 16a. each ; mnieee 
JOHN V ‘HITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, Piccadill ondon, 


DRE. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 





Extensive experience and the recorded testimony of numberless 
eminent medi practitioners prove that a half-pint of Dr. pe 

onGu’s Oil is equal in remedial effects to a quart of any — 
kind. Hence, as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise by 
far the cheapest. 

Palatableness, speedy efficacy, safety and economy unitedly 
recommend this unrivalled preparation to invalids. 


Opinion of EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq. M. D. LL.D. F. 5 
F.L.8. Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George’s 
Medical School, Superintendent of the Food-Collection at the 
South Kensington Museum, &c. &. 


“TI consider that the pets on and genuineness of this Oil are 
secured in its by t attent on of so good 
Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, who has nd 
written the best medical treatise on the Oil with ‘which I a 

uainted. ence I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his 
guarantee to be .. to any other kind as regards genuine- 
ness and medicinal effica 

** 8, Savile-row, W., ist *Kugust 1859,” 





Sold onty in Imperiat Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d.; 
uarts, 98.3; capsuled and labelled with Dr. DE Joncn’ ‘sstampand 
signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 
So. ConsIGNEEs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, Lonpon, W.O. 


ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED.— 
Dr. H. JAMES discovered, while in the East Indies,a Cer- 
tain Cure for Consumption, A Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Co Colds, 
and General Debility. T ——— y wasd vered 
his only child, a was given up to die. His child: was 
cured, and is now alive and well. Desirous of benefiting his fel- 
low- -creatures, he will send, post free, to those who wish it me 
recipe, containing full directions for making succe: 
cavel this remedy, on receipt of their names, with stampa 
enve: os for me petarn postage.—Address 0. P, Brown, 14, Cecil- 








EETH.— Mr. EDWARD DAVIESON 


continues to supply be ge I of = me Eg extraordina! 
beauty, 108. per tooth, aie. reded by 


joining the Electric Te! igi for ove fice). De- 

seri tive Books, free b t,t je 
pe aga fron by j posts wo stamps ye from Ten 
R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-ST REET, has (era SBT, zed NEW 





DESCRIPTION of ARTIEIC 


springs,«wires, or ligatures. S098 
ral teeth.as not tobe Tistineuiane fromthe 

closest cboorver; they will never change colour or 2 ook will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before so This meted does 
not require the extraction of roots, or an 
= support and preserve teeth that are puee, aD is 

re articulation and mastication. Decaye tect rendered 
sound and useful in mastieation.— At home from Ten till Five. 


DECAYED TEETH AND TOOTHACHE. 


OWARD’S ENAMEL for STOPPING 
DECAYED TEETH, however large the cavity. It is used 
in a soft state, — pressure or pain, and hardens into a 
white enamel. It remains in the tooth m: any years, RENDER- 
ING EXTRACTION *UNNECESSA RY, and arresting decay. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders. Price 18. 





Bur S GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS. 
Price 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per 
This Preparation is one of the benefits ath the Science of 
Modern Chemistry has conferred upon Mankind ; for, during the 
first twenty years of the present century, to speak of a Cure for 
e Gout was considered a romance; but now the efficacy and 
safety of this Medicine are so fully demonstrated by unsolicited 
seemonins f persons in every rank 0: that Public 
> on proclaims this as one of the most imaportant Discoveries 
whe Present Age. 
‘hese Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
—_ 3 and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 


Baa: by all Medicine Venders, and-at 229, Strand, London. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for 
Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which 
we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and bene- 
ficial, that it is with justice called the ** Nataral Pirengthener of 
the Human Stomach.” NORTON’S PILLS act as a powerful 
ae and general aperient ;are mild in their operation ; safe under 

any of persons can now bear test: 

mony to the benefits i be derived from their use.—Sold in bottles 
at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d. and 11s, each, in every town in the kingdom. 


Caution !—Be sure to ask for ‘“‘NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 

of the =a ss on as an excellent remedy for Acidity, 

e, Gout, and In ition. As a mild aperient 

it is admirably adapted for delicate females, particularly during 

regnancy ; andit prevents the food of infants 

ombined with the ACIDU 

rms an Efferv Aperient D 

Biuhiy agreeable a —< ee a pared by Dinwerorp & Co., 

Dispensing Chemists (and general Agents nts forthe improved Horse- 

hair Gloves and Belts), 7, ‘New Bond-street, London; and sold 
by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


OCELES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, for 

estion, Bile, Sick Headache, Acidity, Heartburn, 

Flatulency, Spasms, &c,—Prepared only, “by JAMES COCKLE, 

18, New Ormond-street, and-to be had of all Medicine Venders, 
in'boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and iis. 


O MORE MEDICINE FOR CONSTIPA- 

N, Oy gk Aer PALPITA- 

our. BILIO aud LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

y , DR! Y BPLLEPSY PARALYSIS, GH, 

SUMPIION BRONCHITIS, SORE THROAT, 

FEV °8 delicious HEALTH RESTORING 
REVALENTA ATABIOA Rig * Certificate " es 

chronic Dyspepsia (Ind Nervousness, Palpitation, om 

stipation, Diarrhea, Bil oe Liver Complaints, Cough, Debi- 

lity, iy», Dropsy, nate: and Consam. umption, we a we find it the safest 

Ww F.R.S. 


; Dr. Harvey; Dr. Bright ; 
Dr. oy Dr. Sapbel, We extract a few out of 56,00 
cures :—Cure iio 1 Pg Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ 
dyspepsia.—Cure No. 49,832, “of fifty years’ indescribable a ony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness asthma, cough, constipation, flatu- 
acre vomiting. aria Jolly, of Lynn, 
Norfolk. Cure No, 23.86, 6. Ficld-Marshal the Duke ot Pluskow, 
and liver complaints.— 
Cure No. rs 121, Miss ‘Elizabeth Jacobs, of extreme nervousness 
indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies.—Cure 
, The ames Cam Syderstone Rectory, 
near “ioaken, Norio, of indigestic on and liver complainte.— 
Cure No. 55,814, amu » Leicester, of ane years” 
diarrhea,—The Food is sold in quienes, 1 Ib. 28. 9d.; 21b. 48. 6d.; 
12 lb. 228, ; 241b. 408. Super-refined quality, ab 228. ; oie, 338. 
Zen. idl. and’ bah cas canis! haga gatelogg fne-2e sie —. 
ice order, t-street. 4 
Fortuum, Siason & Co, pa ee Piccadilly, Lo: pion ; and all Grocers 
and Chemists. 


R\ PTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
wae A TRUSS,.—Dr. Spomnens REMEDY has 

ecessful in ew thousands of cases, and is applicable to 
a sorry of SINGLE or D or DOUBLE <p RUPT URE, however 
bad or long standing, in male or female of any age, doing away 
with any further necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sen’ free 
on ae ipt of 78. — in postage-stamps or Post-oftice ne oh Dr. 

lhomson, 28, ce~ Kentish er Londo: 
Attendance daily, except Sunday from 11 till 12 o’clock. wl 
ees book and testimonials sent post free for six 

—* Your mele quite cured the ru; rapture in a fortnight. 
i Ward. ”—** sa) rupture has never been down since I used your 
remedy. '—** Three a gaa ago I used your cure, and 
the rupture is au gone. Wik Ellis. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
all sores, wounds, and sprains, Holloway’s Ointment 
is the most effectual application. It at once 
inflammation, and m a 
Whenever the a i been ph F 5 
the ste pan we AOD Apps Ht di dion from vi into t at 
disordered state which i fhe pain. eiaieen and fever attending 
these ailments are apt to produce, and which much retards 
recovery, and sometimes even makes serious the slightest case. 
No mother or nurse should want these noble remedies. sly 
—— to all ages and constitutions. They puri 
regulate its circulation, renew diseased st invigorate 
e system. 
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ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM. 


CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREE? 


THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS 
FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING-ROOM. 


(PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS.) 








THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 





GUINE. 
THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ‘ 25 
EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto . ~ + 85 
SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto, Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium 


that can be made) : , : . . . ‘ ; ‘ . ; ‘ . 60 
N.B.—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RimBAULT, Price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 
SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cuurcu, Scnoot, Hat, or Concert-Room:— 


NO. GUINEAS. | NO. GUINEA 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case’ .m wore sis is 7. ONE STOP, ( With Percussion Action) Oak Case 16 
2. a Mahogany Case pene ais we 2S Ditto ditto Rosewood Case 18 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; Rosewood .~ 3. THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case 20 
4. FIVE STOPS, (Two rows Vibrators) Oak Case 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak or Rosewood Case 82 
Ditto ditto Rosewood Case 10. TWELVE STOPS, ditto Oak Case 40 
5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood LE. Ditto ditto Rosewood Case 45 
The three last-named Instruments are suitable for Churches. 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto Polished Oak or 
6. TWELVE STOPS, (four rows Vibrators) Oak Rosewood Case _ oe ie soins 


or Rosewood Case owe wore wore wees The most powerful and best suited Harmonium for a Concert or Hall. 
This Harmonium is especially adapted for Churches. 








The great superiority of ALEXANDRES Harmoniums over all others is couched for by the following TESTIMONIALS, tehic 
have been given upon a trial side by side; all Amateurs are invited to a similar comparison. 


From Siz FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Professor of Music in the From JaMES TuRLE, Esq. Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
University of Oxford. ; ‘ Having heard and carefully examined the Harmoniums respectively manufactured lj 
Tenbury, May 10th, 1860. Evans, DEBAIN, and ALEXANDRE, I feel no hesitation in giving the preference to those 
I have great pleasure in bearing my testimony to the superior excellence of M. | the last-named maker. 

ALEXANDRE#’s Harmoniums. December 10, 1859. JAMES TURLE. 
If I were about to purchase one myself, I should certainly prefer those of this maker iia tial id 
to all others. C 
FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. From Dr. Rr1pavtt, Author of many celebrated Works on the Harmonium. 
For sweetness of tone, delicacy of touch, and powers of expression, the ALBxAsII 


= ‘ _ = i : Harmonium is decidedly the best under manufacture. I have had constant opportuni 
From PROFESSOR STERNDALE BENNETT, Professor of Music in the of testing the Harmoniums of various makers, French, German, and English, and have 
University of Cambridge. hesitation in pronouncing them all inferior, especially in quality of tone, to those m 

- — ‘. by M. ALEXANDRE. The English, unless made with ALEXANDRE’s reeds, are decidedly 
50, nee Kensington Gardens, W. worst of all. EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 
pril 18th, 1860, 


The Harmoniums by M. ALEXANDRE, Of Paris, which I recently had the pleasure to 


inspect at the house of Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., exhibit the utmost perfection of manu- 
facture. Having examined, side by side, the various Harmoniums, English and French, we 
convinced that those made by ALEXANDRE of Paris are superior to all, especially in 


Although I have always been extremely happy in giving my testimony to any im- most material points—quality of tone and equality of power. 


provements introduced by other makers, I have never failed to consider M. ALEXANDRE 
as the chief benefactor to the Instrument, and that to him it is mainly indebted for its 
present importance. I may also add, that any HarmoniumsI have been called upon 
to select, up to the present time, have been chosen from those manufactured by 
M. ALEXANDRE. 


J. F. BuRROWES, Frank Mort. 

L. ENGEL. E. F. Rimsatlt. 

C. E. Horsiey. : Brintey RIcHABDS. 
W. Koae. JameEs TURLE. 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. G. A. MACFARREN. W. Vincent WALLACE. 








Full descriptive Lists (Illustrated) will be sent on application to CHAPPELL & CO. 50, New Bond-street. 


—— 
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